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INTRODUCTION 

THE  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have  long  ranked 
among  the  treasures  of  English  literature,  and  they 
are  distinguished  beside  the  pleasant  company  of  cog- 
nate correspondence  by  the  perhaps  unique  peculi- 
arity that  Time,  which  does  not  impair  their  qual- 
ity, increases  their  quantity.  Each  successive  edition 
bestows  freshly  discovered  letters  upon  a  rejoicing 
public;  the  latest  edition,  that  of  Mrs.  Paget 
Toynbee,  runs  to  sixteen  volumes  and  three  thousand 
and  sixty-one  letters — and  yet  there  are  more  to 
come. 

No  doubt  every  student  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  every  lover  of  good  literature  makes  as  close  an 
acquaintance  as  possible  with  Horace  Walpole,  but 
it  is  possible  that  many  who  have  not  leisure  for 
the  study  of  numerous  volumes  may  welcome  a  selec- 
tion from  that  famous  correspondence. 

The  present  selection  endeavours  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  tastes  of  Walpole  and  of  his  principal 
friends,  and  his  view  of  some  of  the  important  or 
amusing  events  which  he  described  to  the  latter. 

Horace  Walpole's  long  life  of  eighty  years  covered 
a  period  of  sweeping  changes  in  England's  and  in  the 
world's  history.  He  was  able  to  compare  the  duel 
of  the  younger  Pitt  and  Fox  with  that  of  their  famous 
sires,  the  follies  of  the  Prince  Regent  with  those  of 
his  grandfather,  Prince  "Fred";  to  look  from  the 
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agitated  Ireland  of  the  nineties  back  to  the  England 
and  Scotland  of  the  "  Forty-five,"  or  contrast  revolu- 
tionary France  with  the  siecle  de  Louis  XV. 

Born  in  1717,  he  grew  to  manhood  during  the  long 
political  supremacy  of  his  father,  the  famous  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  acquired  instinctively  the  per- 
sonal and  party  sentiments  natural  to  a  Whig  of  the 
Whigs.  At  Eton  he  made  intimate  friendships  in  a 
circle  of  clever  and  fashionable  lads  of  his  own  sphere 
of  society — scions  of  Society,  in  fact — for  England 
then  possessed  but  one,  and  in  it  were  concentrated 
the  fashion,  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  intellect  of  England. 

Horace  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  extremely 
delicate,  and — very  likely  consequently— of  a  disposi- 
tion averse  from  strenuous  exertion  or  excitement. 
The  mental  energy  with  which  he  was  eminently 
endowed  he  directed  rather  towards  study  and  art 
than  ambition;  he  received  the  typical  education  of  a 
young  gentleman,  Eton  and  Cambridge  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  grand  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  latter  country  confirmed 
his  vocation  as  a  connoisseur  in  art,  literature,  and 
friendship.  In  Florence  he  formed  with  John  Chute 
and  Horace  Mann  an  indissoluble  alliance,  and  when 
he  returned  to  England  in  1741  he  was  already  em- 
barked on  the  life  of  keen  if  superficial  study,  fas- 
tidious devotion  to  art,  and  tireless  correspondence 
which  he  consistently  practised  till  his  death  in  1797. 

His  friends  almost  formed  his  raison  d'etre.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  died  in  1737,  and 
his  father,  whom  he  revered  ever  more  deeply  as 
years  passed  by,  in  1744;  and  thus  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  the  young  man  found  himself  independent 
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and  well-to-do,  but  as  to  family  almost  solitary,  for 
his  brothers,  much  older  than  himself  and  of  a  much 
heavier  and  commoner  type,  were  totally  unsympa- 
thetic, and  his  sister  and  half-sister  had  both  married. 

Lonely,  however,  is  the  last  adjective  which  any- 
body would  dream  of  attaching  to  Horace  Walpole. 
Sociable  and  affectionate  by  disposition,  he  mani- 
fested something  like  genius  in  combining  the  con- 
venient freedom  of  a  bachelor  with  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  family  intercourse.  At  first,  and  until 
her  death  in  1759,  he  made  his  house  a  home  for  a 
charming  old  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Leneve,  a  distant 
relative  whom  Sir  Robert  had  befriended.  She  was 
a  woman,  not  of  fashion,  but  of  much  refinement  and 
wit;  he  found  pleasure  in  her  quiet  companionship, 
tended  her  in  her  last  days  as  an  attached  nephew 
might  do,  and  in  days  long  after  would  recall  her 
sayings  and  counsel. 

After  Mrs.  Leneve's  death  his  resident  womenfolk 
were  but  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  her  maid- 
servants, and  we  can  gather  that  he  was  admirably 
and  even  devotedly  served,  and  certainly  deserved 
to  be  so ;  in  return,  some  of  the  staff  have  immortality 
bestowed  upon  them  by  deft  character  touches  in  the 
Letters.  But  he  was  rather  fond  of  employing  and 
domiciling  assistant  litterateurs  for  lengthy  periods — 
that  none  became  a  permanent  inmate  is,  perhaps,  not 
surprising.  There  was  Mr.  Bentley,  an  artist  in  the 
gentlemanly  style  of  the  day,  who,  though  a  bankrupt, 
did  not  condescend  to  paint  for  fees  in  the  commer- 
cial manner  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Hogarth,  but  lived 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  and  was  so  amiable  as 
to  execute  drawings,  even  portraits  for  them,  or  to 
design  their  furniture  and  summer-houses.  Then 
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there  was  a  foreigner  and  a  professional,  one  Miintz, 
who,  however,  soon  came  to  prefer  reading  the 
foreign  newspapers  to  making  drawings,  so  that  the 
disappointed  patron  gave  up  patronage,  finding  that 
"  poets  and  painters  imagine  they  confer  the  honour 
when  they  are  protected."  He  resorted  to  a  less 
genteel  grade  of  literary  assistant  and  a  much  rarer 
form  of  enterprise,  and  on  setting  up  his  private 
printing-press,  the  famous  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  he 
was  satisfied  with  employing  a  plain  journeyman 
printer. 

But  Walpole's  closest  companion  for  a  great  many 
years  was  John  Chute.  A  good  deal  older  than  Wai- 
pole,  a  man  of  independent  income  and  yet  more  inde- 
pendent temper,  Chute  seems  to  have  been  none  the 
less  the  perfect  friend.  He  would  come  to  stay  for 
long  or  for  short  periods  with  Walpole,  in  whose 
house  he  had  his  own  rooms;  the  two  shared  all  their 
interests,  and  were  so  completely  intimate  that  they 
could  treat  each  other  without  formalities  and  sit 
comfortably  together  in  silence  by  the  hour. 

No  one  friend  could  monopolise  Horace  Walpole's 
affections.  He  was  endowed  with  a  gift  at  once 
for  friendship  and  for  that  most  efficient  mode 
of  cultivating  it,  letter-writing.  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  friends  whom  he  loved  best,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  chiefest,  Chute,  lived  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  and  even  to  the  wealthy  travel  was 
in  those  days  a  labour  still  sufficiently  arduous  to 
deter  people  from  quitting  home  oftener  than  need 
be,  while  time  was  not  yet  so  much  dislocated  by 
hurry  as  to  have  ousted  from  among  the  regular 
occupations  of  the  polite  the  deliberate  composition 
of  letters. 
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From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  cor- 
respondence, whether  political,  literary,  or  purely  pri- 
vate in  nature,  had  assumed  ever-increasing  import- 
ance among  the  activities  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
Walpole  was  to  carry  this  method  of  personal  and 
literary  expression  to  the  apex  of  its  achievement  in 
our  language.  Letters  formed  a  much  pleasanter 
vehicle  for  criticism  and  comment  upon  contem- 
porary events  than  secret  journals  which  no  eye 
might  see  till  the  author's  were  closed  for  ever. 
Others  in  the  eighteenth  century  indulged  in  this 
mode  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  their  own  times, 
and  so,  too,  did  Horace  Walpole.  But  those  care- 
fully written  memoirs  would  only  be  read  by  pos- 
terity. He  craved  a  share  in  the  sympathy,  the  merri- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  approbation,  of  his  own 
acquaintance.  The  times  were  no  longer  ferocious, 
no  penalties  need  be  dreaded  even  if  correspondence 
should  prove  to  have  been  opened,  and  the  postal 
service  was  fairly  regular,  even  on  the  Continent, 
though  not  yet  so  rapid  and  frequent  as  to  make  the 
receipt  of  letters  a  daily  matter  of  course.  The  long 
and  elaborate  epistles  of  that  golden  age  of  letter- 
writers  were  valued  gifts,  read  more  than  once,  im- 
parted to  friends,  laid  up  for  reference  and  re-perusal 
or  even  with  a  view  to  posterity.  Many  a  good 
volume  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  from  the  stores 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  probably  there  are 
many  yet  lying  hidden,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
the  foremost  place  among  them  all  will  still  belong  to 
the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Though  ranging  over  so  long  a  period,  they  con- 
vey a  remarkable  impression  of  unity,  the  self-expres- 
sion of  a  man  at  once  the  exponent  of  his  age  and 
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clearly  individual  in  it — a  man  of  many-sided  intellect 
and  interests,  perhaps  of  wayward  fancy  and  impetu- 
ous temper,  but  of  invariably  consistent  character; 
a  man  foremost  in  the  intellectual  fashions  of  the  day, 
in  theory  an  aristocratic  republican,  scornful  of  the 
blandishments  of  royalty;  an  aristocratic  oligarch  by 
conviction  and  in  practice,  serenely  indifferent  to 
mobs  or  public  opinion;  an  antiquary,  too,  just  when 
taste  began  to  discover  the  Middle  Ages;  a  connois- 
seur of  pictures  just  when  art  had  become  the  rage, 
when  the  wealthy  furnished  galleries  and  lords  and 
ladies  were  painting,  etching,  sculpturing,  and  de- 
signing houses  with  a  natural  ability,  so  Walpole 
asserts,  far  beyond  that  of  mere  craftsmen  who  lived 
by  these  trades;  and,  to  conclude,  he  was  a  man  of 
polite  letters  to  boot,  one  who  could  compose  compli- 
ments, riddles,  political  squibs,  or  genteel  tracts  upon 
genteel  art  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  liveliest 
of  the  wits,  and  was  ready  to  lay  down  rules  of  criti- 
cism with  the  finality  of  an  oracle. 

In  an  age  dogmatically  cynical,  Walpole  is  as  self- 
assured  as  any;  he  criticises  Swift  or  Kent,  patronises 
Hogarth,  laughs  at  the  learned,  sneers  at  Dr.  John- 
son, detects  Chatterton,  with  equal  certainty  just  as 
opportunity  happens  to  occur. 

Judging  by  his  disgust  for  Bishops  and  Metho- 
dists, his  profane  quotation  of  Scripture,  and  his 
extraordinary  freaks  of  "  playing  at  "  the  rites  of  the 
ancient  Church,  one  would  conclude  him  to  have  been 
a  man  without  religion,  yet  his  grave  disapproval  of 
professed  atheists  and  of  the  anti-religious  talk  he 
heard  in  France  suggests  that  he  drew  a  line  some- 
where. 

His  political  attitude  was,  of  course,  that  of  a  Whig 
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of  the  purest  water.  For  him  the  Revolution  of  1688 
had  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  constitutional  edifice, 
and  the  great  Whig  families  were  manifestly  called 
by  Providence  or  Nature  to  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  powers  and  emoluments  of  office.  But  Horace 
Walpole  was  never  himself  active  in  debate  or  in- 
trigue; he  liked  to  know  everything,  he  wished  his 
friends  to  be  gratified  with  office,  but  he  would  him- 
self do  nothing,  scarcely  even  vote;  he  contemplated 
politics,  as  he  did  society,  with  a  keen  delight  in  the 
human  scene.  And  he  wrote  it  all  down  with  the 
artist's  instinct  for  the  salient  points  and  the  artist's 
impulsion  to  self-expression.  In  his  letters  he  reveals 
himself  as  clearly  as  any  diarist,  even  the  supreme 
Pepys,  with  all  nis  foibles  and  poses,  his  valetudinari- 
anism and  self-esteem,  and  his  mischievous  wit.  But 
behind  is  the  real  dignity  of  an  honesty  regardless  of 
pecuniary  advantage;  of  a  genuinely  affectionate 
nature,  unselfishly  ready  to  help  not  only  friends  but 
mere  acquaintances  in  their  need  or  business;  of  a 
simple  kindliness  lovable  in  all  ages,  and  an  appar- 
ently instinctive  morality  more  characteristic  of  our 
own  century  than  his :  for  this  popular  wit  was  tem- 
perate to  abstemiousness,  neither  gambled  nor  swore, 
and  was  a  safe  friend  for  women.  Nor  did  he  share 
in  the  robust  pleasures  of  the  average  gentry;  he 
never  hunted,  and  danced  only  when  he  could  not 
without  rudeness  avoid  it.  Not  that  he  condemned 
any  of  these  habits — his  friends  were  more  or  less 
addicted  to  all  of  them.  He  simply  did  not  like 
them,  and  doubtless  he  knew  that  careful  habits 
were  necessary  if  his  frail  health  was  to  be  pre- 
served. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him  that    he    retained    the 
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friends  of  early  youth  as  his  principal  correspondents. 
Changeable  as  Horace  Walpole  was  apt  to  be  in  his 
more  superficial  judgments,  reflecting,  in  fact,  the 
changing  views  of  the  society  about  him,  his  serious 
principles  seem  to  have  developed  at  school  and  re- 
mained the  same  through  life.  His  prime  friends 
were  gathered  at  Eton,  where  he  formed  one  oi 
several  little  groups,  all  known  more  or  less  to  each 
other.  There  were  the  witty  young  fashionables 
George  Selwyn,  Edgcumbe,  and  "  Gilly  "  Williams; 
the  rollicking  Montagu  brothers,  of  whom  George 
was  "  Horry's  "  special  crony;  the  poetical  and 
studious  Gray,  Ashton,  and  West;  and,  yet  another 
contrast,  Walpole's  two  Conway  cousins,  reputable 
and  dignified,  well  known  afterwards  as  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  and  General  Conway,  the  latter  especially 
dear  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  erected  him  into  a  sort 
of  paragon  of  the  virtues,  rather  negative  virtues  in 
truth.  Horace  Walpole  took  up  his  role  of  the 
corresponding  friend  as  early  as  possible.  When  he 
first  set  forth  to  gather  his  experiences  in  France  and 
Italy  in  company  with  Thomas  Gray,  his  letters  to 
their  joint  friend  West  reveal  at  once  that  enthusiasm 
for  scenery,  art,  and  the  romantic  which  was  to  per- 
s;st  through  life. 

Florence,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
was  then  as  now  the  pleasantest  city  in  Italy  to  an 
Englishman.  It  was  free  both  from  the  immoral 
repute  of  Venice  and  from  the  aroma  of  Jacobitism 
attaching  to  the  English  colony  in  Rome,  and  the 
British  Government  maintained  here  its  principal 
political  agency  for  Italy.  Walpole  sojourned  for 
fifteen  months  in  this  home  of  culture,  living,  to- 
gether with  John  Chute,  in  the  home  of  Horace 
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bility  of  gathering  his  French  friends  in  London 
did  induce  Walpole  sometimes  to  visit  France,  but 
in  England  he  was  reluctant  to  visit  his  friends  in 
their  own  houses,  and  clamoured  to  have  them  in  his, 
perfectly  assured  that  nothing  they  enjoyed  at  home 
could  countervail  the  delights  which  his  unique 
Gothic  castle  could  supply.  Strawberry  Hill  was 
his  own  creation — his  child,  his  art,  his  monument. 
He  planned  it  according  to  his  own  notions  of  the 
medieval ;  he  filled  it  with  pictures  and  stained  glass, 
relics  and  bric-a-brac.  It  was  a  witness  to  his  great 
achievement  in  the  world  of  taste  and  letters  of 
turning  the  epithet  Gothic  from  a  mere  synonym  for 
barbarous  into  an  epitome  of  the  romantic.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers 'of  that  reaction  against  formal 
classicism  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  pro- 
tagonist, although  scarcely  consciously,  for  Walpole's 
taste  discovered  no  antagonism  between  them. 

He  lived  in  the  heyday  of  the  movement  for 
"  landscape  gardening/'  for  planting  -beautiful 
grounds  and  building  magnificent  country  houses. 
As  a  rule  the  creation  was  the  sole  pleasure  the 
wealthy  aristocracy  enjoyed;  once  finished,  palace 
and  grounds  proved  too  dull  to  live  in,  and  Society 
fled  back  to  London.  But  Horace  Walpole,  not 
wealthy  enough  to  compete  with  the  great,  dwelt  on 
the  edge  of  Town,  at  Twickenham,  and  was  content 
with  a  miniature  property  of  a  few  acres. 

Of  these  he  made  so  charming  and  curious  a  pleas- 
aunce  that  his  house  and  his  taste  became  famous, 
and  he  might  have  been  almost  sufficiently  occupied 
in  devising  plans  for  his  friends,  an  occupation  in 
which  he  delighted.  From  Lady  Suffolk's  summer- 
house,  or  Lord  Hertford's  fancy-dress  waistcoat,  to 
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the  east  windows  of  Ely  Cathedral,  he  felt  nothing 
below  or  beyond  his  scope. 

Not  content  with  being  a  pretty  good  connoisseur 
of  pictures  (prints  were  what  he  collected),  he  con- 
sidered himself  also  an  antiquary — an  antiquary  un- 
able to  read  old  handwriting,  or  eyen  understand  old 
phraseology,  an  antiquary  avid  to  despoil  ruins  and 
rob  churches  of  old  glass,  who  extolled  the  architects 
who  set  up  imitation  ruins  and  pseudo-Greek  temples, 
yet  condemned  Macpherson's  claim  to  produce  an 
Ossian,  and  Chatterton's  monkish  forgeries.  Very 
likely  he  might  have  commended  both  poets  had  they 
owned  to  and  boasted  of  imitation :  it  was  the  at- 
tempted fraud  which  disgusted  him. 

Walpole  was  very  careful  not  to  pose  as  a  professed 
antiquary  or  historian.  Though  he  was  extremely 
angry  when  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  would  not 
take  his  opinions  for  proved,  nothing  offended  him  / 
more  than  to  be  credited  with  having  taken  pains;  a 
compliment  on  his  learning  was  the  direst  of  insults. 
He  was  a  gentleman  who  read  and  wrote  for  amuse- 
ment, and  if  noble  birth  and  genteel  taste  should  in- 
deed— as  he  felt  but  likely — inspire  an  amateur  to 
better  judgment  than  that  of  the  painstaking  scholar, 
why,  this  was  a  gift  of  nature,  on  a  par  with  Lord 
Burlington's  architecture,  the  sculpture  of  Mrs. 
Darner  or  the  paintings  of  Lady  Di  Bolingbroke,  and 
no  base  product  of  pedestrian,  middle-class  study. 

Criticism,  however,  had  not  as  yet  developed  into  a 
profession,  and  Walpole  loved  to  be  appealed  to  for 
judgment.  He  praises  what  he  likes :  Gray  and 
Mason  set  his  standard  of  perfection;  Pope  is  a 
favourite  author;  Milton  and  Shakespeare  he  knows 
and  honours;  but  Spenser  he  finds  uncouth  and 
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Deffand,  still  older,  and  far  away  in  Paris,  found  him 
every  whit  as  attractive  and  devoted,  and  evinced — 
especially  the  latter — extreme  kindness  and  fondness 
for  him.  A  very  different  type  of  woman  was  Kitty 
Clive,  the  famous  comedy  actress,  who  lived  almost 
at  his  gate,  and  proved  an  excellent  companion,  in 
gardening,  walking,  and  at  cards.  So  also  Miss  Ann 
Pitt  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  found  in  him  a  really 
honest  friend  if  a  half-burlesque  cavalier.  Old  Prin- 
cess Emily,  daughter  of  George  II.,  treated  him  as 
a  favourite  courtier.  To  his  nieces  and  great-nieces 
he  was  surely  the  pattern  uncle,  who  brought  them 
to  his  home  to  be  petted  whenever  they  fell  into 
distress,  from  the  coughs  and  colds  of  childhood  to  the 
grief  of  widowhood.  Great  was  his  interest  in  newly 
married  couples,  and  he  rejoiced  to  be  employed  in 
negotiating  an  elaborate  marriage  treaty,  equally 
pleased,  apparently,  whether  the  arrangement  was  a 
mercenary  and  loveless  "  great  fortune/'  or  one 
which  character  and  inclination  made  "  totally  satis- 
factory." 

Harry  Seymour-Conway's  wife,  the  dowager  Lady 
Aylesbury,  became  almost  as  regular  a  correspondent 
as  her  husband,  for  the  Conways  seldom  came  to 
town,  and  their  daughter  Horry  watched  with  affec- 
tion grow  up  from  the  tiny  Anne,  who  used  to  stay 
at  Strawberry  Hill  when  her  parents  went  visiting,  to 
the  stately  Mrs.  Darner,  sculptress  and  model  herself 
for  sculptors.  But  his  favourite  lady  confidante  was 
the  Duchess  of  Grafton.  The  Duke  was  Lady 
Hertford's  brother  and  had  thus  made  Walpole's 
acquaintance,  but  his  politics  and  other  character- 
istics rapidly  cooled  their  friendship,  and  Walpole 
felt  more  at  his  ease  after  the  Duchess's  divorce  and 
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her  marriage  to  Lord  Ossory.  Divorce  proceedings 
were  not  held  injurious  to  anybody's  character. 
Walpole  was  able  to  like  Ossory,  and  as  he  grew  into 
old  age  reckoned  increasingly  upon  Lady  Ossory's 
friendship  and  sympathy. 

As  for  Horace  Walpole's  dislikes,  they  were  mani- 
fold and  vigorous  and  not  always  very  consistent. 
His  antipathies  to  men  can  usually  be  explained  by 
some  old  political  grudge,  or  some  offence  to  a  friend 
early  in  life;  but  why  he  should  have  been  so  ardent 
a  squire  of  dames  such  as  Ann  Pitt  or  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  and  yet  have  detested  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  may  seem  puzzling.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  were  two  sins,  apart  from  politics,  whi<jh  he 
never  could  condone — meanness  and  dtjlness.  To  be 
gentlemanly  was  his  standard  in  life;  That  implied 
a  great  deal,  from  pecuniary  generosity,  and  even 
honesty,  to  the  suavest  of  correct  fine  manners,  and 
no  fashion,  fame,  or  wisdom  could  excuse  a  breach 
of  the  rules.  To  haggle  over  a  price  or  hesitate  over 
a  tip  blemished  the  character.  That  Pitt  accepted  a 
pension  cancelled  his  greatness.  That  Charles  Fox 
gambled  for  larger  sums  than%  he  could  pay,  that 
Mason  accepted  a  canonry  in  the  gift  of  the  Govern- 
ment, staggered  their  friend,  and  in  the  latter  case 
produced  a  positive  breach. 

To  the  old-fashioned  Whig  there  was  no  inter- 
mediate between  the  gentleman  and  the  tradesman, 
to  which  latter  class  belonged  the  grades  usually 
termed  professional.  Queen  Charlotte  was  once  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Headmaster  of  Eton  "  quite  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  manner/'  and  Walpole  assumed  an  air  of 
surprise  when  a  banker  proved  honourable.  Lawyers, 
again,  were  all  to  him  "  attorneys/'  an  admitted  term 
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of  contempt,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice or  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
his  indignation  becomes  more  elaborate.  For  the 
working  classes  he  had  a  ready  kindness,  but  the 
middle  classes  were  presuming  upstarts  and  must  be 
snubbed.  Nor  did  the  changes  which  went  on 
around  him  during  a  long  life  affect  his  social,  any 
more  than  his  political,  standpoint. 

The  old  age  of  a  man  of  pleasure  is  frequently  a 
topic  for  sermons,  but  the  old  age  of  Horace  Walpole 
is  perhaps  the  justification  of  his  life.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  unique  instance,  over  whom  Pope 
would  have  rejoiced,  of  a  man  who  actually  knew 
how  to  make  and  keep  himself  happy.  He  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humour,  and  if  he  lost  old  friends,  a 
few  from  the  unreasonable  quarrels  of  old  age,  more 
by  inevitable  death,  he  had  the  rare  fortune,  or  merit, 
of  making  a  couple  of  new  ones.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  were  young  ladies. 

The  two  Miss  Berrys  sometimes  figure  rathe: 
largely  in  accounts  of  Walpole.  Their  attraction  to 
and  for  the  remarkable  old  man  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, and  as  his  literary  executors  and  the  final 
confidantes  of  his  recollections  they  possess  a  certain 
importance.  But  of  his  eighty  years  they  filled  but 
a  small  part,  helping  to  close  happily  his  interesting, 
harmless,  kindly,  and  peculiarly  contented  life. 
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i.  TRAVEL. 
To  Richard  West,  Esq. 

Rkeims,  July  20,    1739. 

Gray  says,  Indeed  you  ought  to  write  to  West. — 
Lord,  child,  so  I  would,  if  I  knew  what  to  write  about. 
If  I  were  in  London  and  he  at  Rheims,  I  would  send 
him  volumes  about  peace  and  war,  Spaniards,  camps, 
and  conventions ;  but  d'ye  think  he  cares  sixpence  to 
know  who  is  gone  to  Compiegne,  and  when  they 
come  back,  or  who  won  and  lost  four  livres  at  quad- 
rille last  night  at  Mr.  Cockbert's  ? — No,  but  you  may 
tell  him  what  you  have  heard  of  Compiegne;  that 
they  have  balls  twice  a  week  after  the  play,  and  that 
the  Count  d'Eu  gave  the  king  a  most  flaring  enter- 
tainment in  the  camp,  where  the  Polygone  was  repre- 
sented in  flowering  shrubs.  Dear  West,  these  are 
the  things  I  must  tell  you;  I  don't  know  how  to  make 
'em  look  significant,  unless  you  will  be  a  Rhemois  for 
a  little  moment.  I  wonder  you  can  stay  out  of  the 
city  so  long,  when  we  are  going  to  have  all  manner 
of  diversions.  The  comedians  return  hither  from 
Compiegne  in  eight  days,  for  example ;  and  in  a  very 
little  of  time  one  attends  the  regiment  of  the  king, 
three  battalions  and  an  hundred  of  officers;  all  men 
of  a  certain  fashion,  very  amiable,  and  who  know 
their  world.  Our  women  grow  more  gay,  more 
lively,  from  day  to  day,  in  expecting  them ;  Mademoi- 
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selle  la  Reine  is  brewing  a  wash  of  a  finer  dye,  and 
brushing  up  her  eyes  for  their  arrival.  La  Baronne 
already  counts  upon  fifteen  of  them:  and  Madame 
Lelu,  finding  her  linen  robe  conceals  too  many 
beauties,  has  bespoke  one  of  gauze. 

I  won't  plague  you  any  longer  with  people  you 
don't  know,  I  mean  French  ones;  for  you  must  abso- 
lutely hear  of  an  Englishman  that  lately  appeared  at 
Rheims.  About  two  days  ago,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  about  an  hour  after  dinner, — from 
all  which  you  may  conclude  we  dine  at  two  o'clock,— 
as  we  were  picking  our  teeth  round  a  littered  table 
and  in  a  crumby  room,  Gray  in  an  undress,  Mr.  Con- 
way  in  a  morning  grey  coat,  and  I  in  a  trim  wjiite 
night-gown  and  slippers,  very  much  out  of  order, 
with  a  very  little  cold,  a  message  discomposed  us  all 
of  a  sudden,  with  a  service  to  Mr.  Walpole  from  Mr. 
More,  and  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  wait  on  him. 
We  scuttle  upstairs  in  great  confusion,  but  with  no 
other  damage  than  the  flinging  down  two  or  three 
glasses  and  the  dropping  a  slipper  by  the  way. 
Having  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  sent 
a  very  civil  response  to  Mr.  More,  we  began  to  con- 
sider who  Mr.  More  should  be.  Is  it  Mr.  More  of 
Paris?  No.  Oh,  'tis  Mr.  More,  my  Lady  Teyn- 
ham's  husband?  No,  it  can't  be  he.  A  Mr.  More, 
then,  that  lives  in  the  Halifax  family?  No.  In 
short,  after  thinking  of  ten  thousand  more  Mr. 
Mores,  we  concluded  it  could  never  be  one  of  'em. 
By  this  time  Mr.  More  arrives;  but  such  a  Mr.  More  ! 
a  young  gentleman  out  of  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  who 
has  never  been  in  England,  but  has  got  all  the  ordin- 
ary language  of  that  kingdom ;  has  been  two  years  at 
Paris,  where  he  dined  at  an  ordinary  with  the  refugee 
Irish,  and  learnt  fortifications,  which  he  does  not 
understand  at  all,  and  which  yet  is  the  only  thing  he 
knows.  In  short,  he  is  a  young  swain  of  very  un- 
couth plirase,  inarticulate  speech,  and  no  ideas.  This 
hopeful  child  is  riding  post  into  Lorrain,  or  any  where 
else,  he  is  not  certain;  for  if  there  is  a  war  he  shall 
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go  home  again  :  for  we  must  give  the  Spaniards  an- 
other drubbing,  you  know;  and  if  the  Dutch  do  but 
join  us,  we  shall  blow  up  all  the  ports  in  Europe;  for 
our  ships  are  our  bastions,  and  our  ravelines,  and  our 
hornworks;  and  there's  a  devilish  wide  ditch  for  'em 

to  pass,  which  they  can't  fill  up  with  things Here 

Mr.  Conway  helped  him  to  fascines.  By  this  time  I 
imagine  you  have  laughed  at  him  as  much,  and  were 
as  tired  of  him  as  we  were :  but  he's  gone.  This  is 
the  day  that  Gray  and  I  intended  for  the  first  of  a 
southern  circuit;  but  as  Mr.  Selwyn  and  George 
Montagu  design  us  a  visit  here,  we  have  put  off  our 
journey  for  some  weeks.  When  we  get  a  little 
farther,  I  hope  our  memoires  will  brighten:  at 
present  they  are  but  dull,  dull  as 

Your  humble  servant  ever. 

P.S.  I  thank  you  ten  thousand  times  for  your  last 
letter :  when  I  have  as  much  wit  and  as  much  poetry 
in  me,  I'll  send  you  as  good  an  one.  Good  night, 
child ! 

2.  THE  ALPS. 
To  Richard  West,  Esq. 

From  a  Hamlet  among  the  Mountains  of  Savoy, 
Sept.  28,   1739,  N.  S. 

Precipices,  mountains,  torrents,  wolves,  rumblings, 

Salvator  Rosa the  pomp  of  our  park  and  the 

meekness  of  our  palace !  Here  we  are,  the  lonely 
lords  of  glorious,  desolate  prospects.  I  have  kept  a 
sort  of  resolution  which  I  made,  of  not  writing  to  you 
as  long  as  I  staid  in  France  :  I  am  now  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  out  of  it,  and  write  to  you.  Mind,  'tis  three 
months  since  we  heard  from  you.  I  begin  this  letter 
among  the  clouds ;  where  I  shall  finish,  my  neighbour 
Heaven  probably  knows  :  'tis  an  odd  wish  in  a  mortal 
letter,  to  hope  not  to  finish  it  on  this  side  the  atmos- 
phere. You  will  have  a  billet  tumble  to  you  from  the 
stars  when  you  least  think  of  it;  and  that  I  should 
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write  it  too !  Lord,  how  potent  that  sounds !  But 
I  am  to  undergo  many  transmigrations  before  I  come 
to  "  yours  ever."  Yesterday  I  was  a  shepherd  of 
Dauphine;  to-day  an  Alpine  savage;  to-morrow  a 
Carthusian  monk;  and  Friday  a  Swiss  Calvinist.  I 
have  one  quality  which  I  find  remains  with  me  in  all 
worlds  and  in  all  aethers;  I  brought  it  with  me  from 
your  world,  and  am  admired  for  it  in  this — 'tis  my 
esteem  for  you :  this  is  a  common  thought  among 
you,  and  you  will  laugh  at  it,  but  it  is  new  here :  as 
new  to  remember  one's  friends  in  the  world  one  has 
left,  as  for  you  to  remember  those  you  have  lost. 

Aix  in  Savoy,  Se-pt.  30. 

We  are  this  minute  come  in  here,  and  here's  an 
awkward  abbe  this  minute  come  in  to  us.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  sit  down.  Out,  out,  oui.  He  has 
ordered  us  a  radish  soup  for  supper,  and  has  brought 
a  chess-board  to  play  with  Mr.  Conway.  I  have  left 
'em  in  the  act,  and  am  set  down  to  write  to  you.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  the  prospect  we  saw  yester- 
day ?  I  never  did.  We  rode  three  leagues  to  see  the 
Grande  Chartreuse;  expected  bad  roads  and  the 
finest  convent  in  the  kingdom.  We  were  disap- 
pointed pro  and  con.  The  building  is  large  and  plain, 
and  has  nothing  remarkable  but  its  primitive  simpli- 
city; they  entertained  us  in  the  neatest  manner,  with 
eggs,  pickled  salmon,  dried  fish,  conserves,  cheese, 
butter,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  pressed  us  mightily  to 
lie  there.  We  tumbled  into  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
brother,  who,  unluckily  having  the  charge  of  the 
meal  and  bran,  showed  us  little  besides.  .  .  .  But 
the  road,  West,  the  road !  winding  round  a  prodi- 
gious mountain,'  and  surrounded  with  others,  all 
shagged  with  hanging  woods,  obscured  with  pines, 
or  lost  in  clouds !  Below,  a  torrent  breaking  through 
cliffs,  and  tumbling  through  fragments  of  rocks! 
Sheets  of  cascades  forcing  their  silver  speed  down 
channelled  precipices,  and  hasting  into  the  rough- 
ened river  at  the  bottom  !  Now  and  then  an  old  foot- 
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bridge,  with  a  broken  rail,  a  leaning  cross,  a  cottage, 
or  the  ruins  of  an  hermitage !  This  sounds  too  bom- 
bast and  too  romantic  to  .one  that  has  not  seen  it, 
too  cold  for  one  that  has.  If  I  could  send  you  my 
letter  post  between  two  lovely  tempests  that  echoed 
each  other's  wrath,  you  might  have  some  idea  of  this 
noble  roaring  scene,  as  you  were  reading  it.  Almost 
on  the  summit,  upon  a  fine  verdure^  but  without  any 
prospect,  stands  the  Chartreuse.  We  staid  there  two 
hours,  rode  back  through  this  charming  picture, 
wished  for  a  painter,  wished  to  be  poets !  Need  I  tell 
you  we  wished  for  you  ?  Good  night ! 


3.  THE  ALPS. 
To  Richard  West,  Esq. 

Turin,  Nov.  n,  1739,  N.S. 

So,  as  the  song  says,  we  are  in  fair  Italy !  I  wonder 
we  are;  for  on  the  very  highest  precipice  of  Mount 
Cenis,  the  devil  of  discord,  in  the  similitude  of  sour 
wine,  had  got  amongst  our  Alpine  savages,  and  set 
them  a-fighting  with  Gray  and  me  in  the  chairs  :  they 
rushed  him  by  me  on  a  crag,  where  there  was  scarce 
room  for  a  cloven  foot.  The  least  slip  had  tumbled 
us  into  such  a  fog,  and  such  an  eternity,  as  we  should 
never  have  found  our  way  out  of  again.  We  were 
eight  days  in  coming  hither  from  Lyons;  the  four 
last  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Such  uncouth  rocks,  and 
such  uncomely  inhabitants !  My  dear  West,  I  hope 
I  shall  never  see  them  again!  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis  we  were  obliged  to  quit  our  chaise,  which  was 
taken  all  to  pieces  and  loaded  on  mules;  and  we  were 
carried  in  low  arm-chairs  on  poles,  swathed  in  beaver 
bonnets,  beaver  gloves,  beaver  stockings,  muffs,  and 
bear-skins.  When  we  came  to  the  top,  behold  the 
snows  fallen !  and  such  quantities,  and  conducted  by 
such  heavy  clouds  that  hung  glouting,  that  I  thought 
we  could  never  have  waded  through  them.  The 
descent  is  two  leagues,  but  steep  and  rough  as 
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Q  *  *  *  *  father's  face,  over  which,  you  know,  the 
devil  walked  with  hobnails  in  his  shoes.  But  the  dex- 
terity and  nimbleness  of  the  mountaineers  are  incon- 
ceivable :  they  run  with  you  down  steeps  and  frozen 
precipices,  where  no  man,  as  men  are  now,  could  pos- 
sibly walk.  We  had  twelve  men  and  nine  mules  to 
carry  us,  our  servants,  and  baggage,  and  were  above 
five  hours  in  this  agreeable  jaunt!  The  day  before,  I 
had  a  cruel  accident,  and  so  extraordinary  an  one,  that 
it  seems  to  touch  upon  the  traveller.  I  had  brought 
with  me  a  little  black  spaniel  of  King  Charles's  breed; 
but  the  prettiest,  fattest,  dearest  creature!  I  had  let 
it  out  of  the  chaise  for  the  air,  and  it  was  waddling 
along  close  to  the  head  of  the  horses,  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  Alps,  by  the  side  of  a  wood  of  firs.  There 
darted  out  a  young  wolf,  seized  poor  dear  Tory  by 
the  throat,  and,  before  we  could  possibly  prevent  it, 
sprung  up  the  side  of  the  rock  and  carried  him  off. 
The  postilion  jumped  off  and  struck  at  him  with  his 
whip,  but  in  vain.  I  saw  it  and  screamed,  but  in 
vain;  for  the  road  was  so  narrow,  that  the  servants 
that  were  behind  could  not  get  by  the  chaise  to  shoot 
him.  What  is  the  extraordinary  part  is,  that  it  was 
but  two  o'clock,  and  broad  sunshine.  It  was  shock- 
ing to  see  anything  one  loved  run  away  with  to  so 
horrid  a  death. 

4.  HIMSELF. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

London,  Jan.  7,   1741-2,   O.S. 

I  must  answer  for  your  brother  a  paragraph  that 
he  showed  me  in  one  of  your  letters:  "  Mr.  W.'s 
letters  are  full  of  wit;  don't  they  adore  him  in  Eng- 
land?" Not  at  all — and  I  don't  wonder  at  them;  for 
if  I  have  any  wit  in  my  letters,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
take  for  granted,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  I  have  none  out 
of  my  letters.  A  thousand  people  can  write,  that 
cannot  talk;  and  besides,  you  know,  (or  I  conclude 
so,  from  the  little  one  hears  stirring,)  that  numbers  of 
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the  English  have  wit,  who  don't  care  to  produce  it. 
Then,  as  to  adoring;  you  now  see  only  my  letters, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  take  care  not  to  write  you 
word  of  any  of  my  bad  qualities,  which  other  people 
must  see  in  the  gross;  and  that  may  be  a  great  hind- 
rance to  their  adoration.  Oh!  there  are  a  thousand 
other  reasons  I  could  give  you,  why  I  am  not  the 
least  in  fashion.  I  came  over  in  an  ill  season  :  it  is  a 
million  to  one  that  nobody  thinks  a  declining  old 
minister's  son  has  wit.  At  any  time,  men  in  opposi- 
tion have  always  most;  but  now,  it  would  be  absurd 
for  a  courtier  to  have  even  common  sense.  There 
is  not  a  Mr.  Sturt,  or  a  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  names 
begin  but  with  the  first  letters  of  Stanhope,*  that  has 
not  a  better  chance  than  I,  for  being  liked.  I  can 
assure  you,  even  those  of  the  same  party  would  be 
fools,  not  to  pretend  to  think  me  one.  Sir  Robert 
has  showed  no  partiality  for  me;  and  do  you  think 
they  would  commend  where  he  does  not  ?  even  sup- 
posing they  had  no  envy,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  far 
from  saying  they  have  not.  Then,  my  dear  child,  I 
am  the  coolest  man  of  my  party,  and  if  I  am  ever 
warm,  it  is  by  contagion;  and  where  violence  passes 
for  parts,  what  will  indifference  be  called  ?  But  how 
could  you  think  of  such  a  question?  I  don't  want 
money,  consequently  no  old  women  pay  me  or  my 
wit;  I  have  a  very  flimsy  constitution,  consequently 
the  young  woman  won't  taste  my  wit,  and  it  is  a  long 
while  before  wit  makes  its  own  way  in  the  world; 
especially,  as  I  never  prove  it,  by  assuring  people  that 
I  have  it  by  mef  Indeed,  if  I  were  disposed  to  brag, 
I  could  quote  two  or  three  half-pay  officers,  and  an 
old  aunt  or  two,  who  laugh  prodigiously  at  every 
thing  I  say;  but  till  they  are  allowed  judges,  I  will 
not  brag  of  such  authorities.  .  .  . 

Lady  Sundonf  is  dead.   ...  I  was  saying  to  Lady 

*  The  name  of   Lord   Chesterfield. — WALPOLE. 

t  [Charlotte  Dyves,]  wife  of  William  Clayton,  Lord  Sundon, 
woman  of  the  bedchamber  and  mistress  of  the  robes  to  Queen 
Caroline. — WALPOLE. 
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Pomfret,  "To  be  sure  she  is  dead  very  rich! "  She 
replied,  with  some  warmth,  "  She  never  took 
money. "  When  I  came  home,  I  mentioned  this  to 
Sir  R[obert].  "  No,"  said  he,  "but  she  took 
jewels;  Lord  Pomfret's  place  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  Queen  was  bought  of  her  for  a  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings,  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  value."  One 
day  that  she  wore  them  at  a  visit  at  old  Marlbro's,  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  Duchess  said  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  "  How  can  that  woman  have  the  im- 
pudence to  go  about  in  that  bribe?"-  "Madam," 
said  Lady  Mary,  "  how  would  you  have  people  know 
where  wine  is  to  be  sold,  unless  there  is  a  sign  hung 
out?"  Sir  R[obert]  told  me,  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  vanity,  Lady  Sundon  had  proposed  to  him  to 
unite  with  her,  and  govern  the  kingdom  together : 
he  bowed,  begged  her  patronage,  but  said  he  thought 
nobody  fit  to  govern  the  kingdom,  but  the  King  and 
Queen. 

5.  FALL  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

London,    Feb.    4,    1741-2. 

I  am  miserable  that  I  have  not  more  time  to  write 
to  you,  especially  as  you  will  want  to  know  so  much 
of  what  I  have  to  tell  you;  but  for  a  week  or  fortnight 
I  shall  be  so  hurried,  that  I  shall  scarce  know  what  I 
say.  I  sit  here  writing  to  you,  and  receiving  all  the 
town,  who  flock  to  this  house;  Sir  Robert  has  already 
had  three  levees  this  morning,  and  the  rooms  still 
overflowing — they  overflow  up  to  me.  You  will 
think  this  the  prelude  to  some  victory !  On  the  con- 
trary, when  you  receive  this,  there  will  be  no  longer 
a  Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  you  must  know  him  for  the 
future  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford.  That  other 
envied  name  expires  next  week  with  his  Ministry ! 

Preparatory  to  this  change,  I  should  tell  you  that 
last  week  we  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Chippenham  election,  when  Jack  Frederick  and  his 
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brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hume,  on  our  side,  petitioned 
against  Sir  Edmund  Thomas  and  Mr.  Baynton  Rolt. 
Both  sides  made  it  the  decisive  question — but  our 
people  were  not  all  equally  true;  and  upon  the  pre- 
vious question  we  had  but  235  against  236,  so  lost  it 
by  one.  From  that  time  my  brothers,  my  uncle,  I, 
and  some  of  his  particular  friends,  persuaded  Sir  R. 
to  resign.  He  was  undetermined  till  Sunday  night. 
Tuesday  we  were  to  finish  the  election,  when  we  lost 
it  by  16;  upon  which,  Sir  Robert  declared  to  some 
particular  persons  in  the  House  his  resolution  to  re- 
tire, and  had  that  morning  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales 
notice  of  it.  It  is  understood  from  the  heads  of  the 
party,  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  pursued  against 
him.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  the  King  adjourned 
both  Houses  for  a  fortnight,  for  time  to  settle  things. 
Next  week  Sir  Robert  resigns  and  goes  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  only  change  yet  fixed,  is,  that 
Lord  Wilmington  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury — but  numberless  other  alterations  and  con 
fusions  must  follow.  The  Prince  will  be  reconciled, 
and  the  Whig-patriots  will  come  in.  There  were  a 
few  bonfires  last  night,  but  they  are  very  unfashion- 
able, for  never  was  fallen  minister  so  followed.  When 
he  kissed  the  King's  hand  to  take  his  first  leave,  the 
King  fell  on  his  neck,  wept  and  kissed  him,  and 
begged  to  see  him  frequently.  He  will  continue  in 
town,  and  assist  the  Ministry  in  the  Lords.  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  has  declared  that  he  will  accept  nothing  that  was 
Sir  Robert's;  and  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
has  been  here  from  Court  to  tell  Sir  R.  that  he  had 
resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse,  having  re- 
ceived it  from  him,  unasked,  and  that  he  would  not 
keep  it  beyond  his  Ministry.  This  is  the  greater 
honour,  as  it  was  so  unexpected,  and  as  he  had  no 
personal  friendship  with  the  Duke. 

For  myself,  I  am  quite  happy  to  be  free  from  all  the 
fatigue,  envy,  and  uncertainty  of  our  late  situation. 
I  go  everywhere;  indeed,  to  have  the  stare  over,  and 
to  use  myself  to  neglect,  but  I  meet  nothing  but  civili- 
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ties.  Here  have  been  Lord  Hartington,  Coke,  and 
poor  Fitzwilliam,  and  others  crying;  here  has  been 
Lord  Deskford  and  numbers  to  wish  me  joy;  in  short, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  various  scene. 

There  are  three  people  whom  I  pity  much;  the 
King,  Lord  Wilmington,  and  my  own  [half-]  sister; 
the  first,  for  the  affront,  to  be  forced  to  part  with  his 
minister,  and  to  be  forced  to  forgive  his  son;  the 
second,  as  he  is  too  old  and  (even  when  he  was  young) 
unfit  for  the  burthen;  and  the  poor  girl,  who  must  be 
created  an  earl's  daughter,  as  her  birth  would  deprive 
her  of  the  rank.  She  must  kiss  hands  and  bear  the 
flirts  of  impertinent  real  quality. 

I  am  invited  to  dinner  to-day  by  Lord  Strafford, 
Argyll's  son-in-law.  You  see  we  shall  grow  the 
fashion. 

My  dear  child,  these  are  the  most  material  points . 
I  am  sensible  how  much  you  must  want  particulars; 
but  you  must  be  sensible,  too,  that  just  yet,  I  have 
not  time. 

Don't  be  uneasy;  your  brother  Ned  has  been  here 
to  wish  me  joy;  your  brother  Gal.  has  been  here  and 
cried;  your  tender  nature  will  at  first  make  you  like 
the  latter;  but  afterwards  you  will  rejoice  with  your 
elder  and  me.  Adieu!  Yours,  ever,  and  the  same. 


6.  OUT  OF  OFFICE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  i,   1742. 

I  have  not  felt  so  pleasantly  these  three  months  as 
I  do  at  present,  though  I  have  a  great  cold  with 
coming  into  an  unaired  house,  and  have  been  forced 
to  carry  that  cold  to  the  King's  levee  and  the  draw- 
ing-room. There  were  so  many  new  faces  that  I 
scarce  knew  where  I  was;  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
Carlton  House,  or  my  Lady  Mayoress's  visiting  day, 
only  the  people  did  not  seem  enough  at  home,  but 
rather  as  admitted  to  see  the  King  dine  in  public. 
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'Tis  quite  ridiculous  to  see  the  numbers  of  old  ladies, 
who,  from  having  been  wives  of  patriots,  have  not 
been  dressed  these  twenty  years ;  out  they  come  in  all 
the  accoutrements  that  were  in  use  in  Queen  Anne's 
days.  Then  the  joy  and  awkward  jollity  of  them  is 
inexpressible !  They  titter,  and  wherever  you  meet 
them,  are  always  going  to  court,  and  looking  at  their 
watches  an  hour  before  the  time.  I  met  several  on 
the  birth-day,  (for  I  did  not  arrive  time  enough  to 
make  clothes,)  and  they  were  dressed  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  :  they  seem  to  have  said  to  themselves 
twenty  years  ago,  "  Well,  if  ever  I  do  go  to  court 
again,  I  will  have  a  pink  and  silver,  or  a  blue  and 
silver/'  and  they  keep  their  resolutions.  But  here's  a 
letter  from  you,  sent  to  me  back  from  Houghton; 
I  must  stop  to  read  it.  ...  When  you  wrote,  it 
seems  you  had  not  heard  what  a  speedy  determination 
was  put  to  Don  Philip's  reign  in  Savoy.  I  suppose 
he  will  retain  the  title :  you  know  great  princes  are 
fond  of  titles,  which  prove  that  they  are  not  half  so 
great  as  they  once  were.  .  .  . 

I  laughed  at  myself  prodigiously  the  other  day  for 
a  piece  of  absence;  I  was  writing  on  the  King's  birth- 
day, and  being  disturbed  with  the  mob  in  the  street, 
I  rang  for  the  porter,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
as  if  I  was  still  at  Downing  Street,  cried,  "  Pray  send 
away  those  marrowbones  and  cleavers!"  The  poor 
fellow,  with  the  most  mortified  air  in  the  world,  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  they  are  not  at  our  door,  but  over  the 
way  at  my  Lord  Carteret's."  "  Oh,"  said  I,  "  then 
let  them  alone;  may  be,  he  does  not  dislike  the 
noise!  "  1  pity  the  poor  porter,  who  sees  all  his  old 
customers  going  over  the  way  too. 

Our  operas  begin  to-morrow  with  a  pasticcio,  full 
of  most  of  my  favourite  songs  :  the  Fumagalli  has  dis- 
appointed us;  she  had  received  an  hundred  ducats, 
and  then  wrote  word  that  she  had  spent  them,  and 
was  afraid  of  coming  through  the  Spanish  quarters: 
but  if  they  would  send  her  a  hundred  more,  she  would 
come  next  year.  Villettes  has  been  written  to  in 
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the  strongest  manner  to  have  her  forced  hither,  (for 
she  is  at  Turin.)  I  will  tell  you  this  by  way  of  key,  in 
case  you  should  receive  a  mysterious  letter  in  cipher 
from  him  about  this  important  business.  .  .  . 

7.  BEEFS. 
To  John  Chute,  Esq. 

H  ought  on,  August  20,   1743. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  certainly  did  not  use  to  be 
stupid,  and  till  you  give  me  more  substantial  proof 
that  you  are  so,  I  shall  not  believe  it.  As  for  your 
temperate  diet  and  milk  bringing  about  such  a 
metamorphosis,  I  hold  it  impossible.  I  have  such 
lamentable  proofs  every  day  before  my  eyes  of  the 
stupifying  qualities  of  beef,  ale,  and  wine,  that  I  have 
contracted  a  most  religious  veneration  for  your 
spiritual  nouriture.  Only  imagine  that  I  here  every 
day  see  men,  who  are  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and 
only  seem  just  roughly  hewn  out  into  the  outlines  of 
human  form,  like  the  giant-rock  at  Pratolino !  I 
shudder  when  I  see  them  brandish  their  knives  in 
act  to  carve,  and  look  on  them  as  savages  that  devour 
one  another.  I  should  not  stare  at  all  more  than  I 
do,  if  yonder  Alderman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table 
was  to  stick  his  fork  into  his  neighbour's  jolly  cheek, 
and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat.  Why,  I'll 
swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a  country  gentle- 
man and  a  sirloin;  whenever  the  first  laughs,  or  the 
latter  is  cut,  there  run  out  just  the  same  streams  of 
gravy!  Indeed,  the  sirloin  does  not  ask  quite  so 
many  questions.  (I  have  an  aunt  here,  a  family  piece 
of  goods,  an  old  remnant  of  inquisitive  hospitality 
and  economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  as 
beefy  as  her  neighbours)  She  wore  me  so  down  yes- 
terday with  interrogatories,  that  I  dreamt  all  night 
she  was  at  my  ear  with  '  who's  '  and  '  why's  J  and 
'  when's  '  and  '  where's,'  till  at  last  in  my  very  sleep 
I  cried  out,  "  For  God  in  heaven's  sake,  Madam,  ask 
me  no  more  questions." 
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Oh!  my  dear  Sir,  don't  you  find  that  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  the  world  are  of  no  use  but  to  make  you  wish 
yourself  with  that  tenth  part?  I  am  so  far  from 
growing  used  to  mankind  by  living  amongst  them, 
that  my  natural  ferocity  and  wildness  does  but  every 
day  grow  worse.  They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me;  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them;  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  them;  I  fling  open  the  windows,  and  fancy 
I  want  air;  and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I  undress  my- 
self, and  seem  to  have  had  people  in  my  pockets,  in 
my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders !  I  indeed  find  this 
fatigue  worse  in  the  country  than  in  town,  because 
one  can  avoid  it  there  and  has  more  resources^  but  it 
is  there  too.  I  fear  'tis  growing  old;  but  I  literally 
seem  to  have  murdered  a  man  whose  name  was 
Ennui,  for  his  ghost  is  ever  before  me.  They  say 
there  is  no  English  word  for  ennui;  I  think  you  may 
translate  it  most  literally  by  what  is  called  "  enter- 
taining people,"  and  "  doing  the  honours:  "  that  is, 
you  sit  an  hour  with  somebody  you  don't  know  and 
don't  care  for,  talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  ask  a  thousand  foolish  questions,  which  all  begin 
with,  "  I  think  you  live  a  good  deal  in  the  country," 
or,  "  I  think  you  don't  love  this  thing  or  that."  Oh ! 
'tis  dreadful ! 

I'll  tell  you  what  is  delightful — the  Dominichin !  * 
My  dear  Sir,  if  ever  there  was  a  Dominichin,  if  there 
was  ever  an  original  picture,  this  is  one.  I  am  quite 
happy;  for  my  father  is  as  much  transported  with  it 
as  I  am.  It  is  hung  in  the  gallery,  where  are  all  his 
most  capital  pictures,  and  he  himself  thinks  it  beats 
all  but  the  two  Guido's.  That  of  the  Doctors  and  the 
Octagon — I  don't  know  if  you  ever  saw  them  ?  What 
a  chain  of  thought  this  leads  me  into  !  but  why  should 
I  not  indulge  it  ?  I  will  flatter  myself  with  your,  some 
time  or  other,  passing  a  few  days  here  with  me.  Why 

*  Thus  described  by  Walpole  in  his  description  of  the  pictures 
at  .Houghton  : — "  The  Virgin  and  Child,  a  most  beautiful, 
bright,  and  capital  picture,  by  Dominichino  :  bought  out  of 
the  Zambeccari  Palace  at  Bologna  by  Horace  Walpole,  junior." 
— WRIGHT. 
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must  I  never  expect  to  see  anything  but  Beefs  in  a 
gallery  which  would  not  yield  even  to  the  Colonna ! 
If  I  do  not  most  unlimitedly  wish  to  see  you  and  Mr. 
Whithed  in  it  this  very  moment,  it  is  only  because  I 
would  not  take  you  from  our  dear  Miny.  Adieu! 
you  charming  people  all.  Is  not  Madam  Bosville  a 
Beef?  Yours,  most  sincerely. 


8.  THE  COUNTRY. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Newmarket,   Oct.  3,   1743. 

I  ani  writing  to  you  in  an  inn  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don. What  a  paradise  should  I  have  thought  this 
when  I  was  in  the  Italian  inns !  in  a  wide  barn  with 
four  ample  windows,  which  had  nothing  more  like 
glass  than  shutters  and  iron  bars!  no  tester  to  the 
bed,  and  the  saddles  and  portmanteaus  heaped  on  me 
to  keep  off  the  cold.  What  a  paradise  did  I  think 
the  inn  at  Dover  when  I  came  back !  and  what  magni- 
ficence were  twopenny  prints,  salt-sellers,  and  boxes 
to  hold  the  knives;  but  the  summum  bonum  was 
small-beer  and  the  newspaper. 

"  I  bless' d  my  stars,  and  call'd  it  luxury  !" 

Who  was  the  Neapolitan  ambassadress  that  could 
not  live  at  Paris,  because  there  was  no  maccaroni  ? 
Now  am  I  relapsed  into  all  the  dissatisfied  repinement 
of  a  true  English  grumbling  voluptuary.  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  write  a  Craftsman  against  the  Govern- 
ment, because  I  am  not  quite  so  much  at  my  ease  as 
on  my  own  sofa.  I  could  persuade  myself  that  it  is 
my  Lord  Carteret's  fault  that  I  am  only  sitting  in  a 
common  arm-chair,  when  I  would  be  lolling  in  a 
peche-mortel.  How  di'smal,  how  solitary,  how  scrub 
does  this  town  look;  and  yet  it  has  actually  a  street  of 
houses  better  than  Parma  or  Modena.  Nay,  the 
houses  of  the  people  of  fashion,  who  come  hither  for 
the  races,  are  palaces  to  what  houses  in  London  itself 
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were  fifteen  years  ago.  People  do  begin  to  live  again 
now,  and  I  suppose  in  a  term  we  shall  revert  to  York 
Houses,  Clarendon  Houses,  &c.  But  from  that 
grandeur  all  the  nobility  had  contracted  themselves 
to  live  in  coops  of  a  dining-room,  a  dark  back-room, 
with  one  eye  in  a  corner,  and  a  closet.  Think  what 
London  would  be,  if  the  chief  houses  were  in  it,  as  in 
the  cities  in  other  countries,  and  not  dispersed  like 
great  rarity-plums  in  a  vast  pudding  of  country. 
Well,  it  is  a  tolerable  place  as  it  is !  Were  I  a 
physician,  I  would  prescribe  nothing  but  recipe, 
CCCLXV  drachm.  Londin.  Would  you  know  why  I 
like  London  so  much  ?  Why,  if  the  world  must  con- 
sist of  so  many  fools  as  it  does,  I  choose  to  take  them 
in  the  gross,  and  not  made  into  separate  pills,  as  they 
are  prepared  in  the  country.  Besides,  there  is  no 
being  alone  but  in  a  metropolis :  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  to  find  solitude  is  the  country:  questions 
grow  there,  and  that  unpleasant  Christian  com- 
modity, neighbours.  Oh!  they  are  all  good  Samari- 
tans, and  do  so  pour  balms  and  nostrums  upon  one, 
if  one  has  but  the  toothache,  or  a  journey  to  take, 
that  they  break  one's  head.  A  journey  to  take — ay! 
they  talk  over  the  miles  to  you,  and  tell  you,  you  will 
be  late  in.  My  Lord  Lovel  says,  John  always  goes 
two  hours  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  being 
one  hour  in  the  dark  in  the  evening.  I  was  pressed 
to  set  out  to-day  before  seven:  I  did  before  nine; 
and  here  am  I  arrived  at  a  quarter  past  five,  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

I  am  more  convinced  every  day,  that  there  is  not 
only  no  knowledge  of  the  world  out  of  a  great  city, 
but  no  decency,  no  practicable  society — I  had  almost 
said,  not  a  virtue.  I  will  only  instance  in  modesty, 
which  all  old  Englishmen  are  persuaded  cannot  exist 
within  the  atmosphere  of  Middlesex.  Lady  Mary 
has  a  remarkable  taste  and  knowledge  of  music,  and 
can  sing;  I  don't  say,  like  your  sister,  but  I  am  sure 
she  would  be  ready  to  die  if  obliged  to  sing  before 
three  people,  or  before  one  with  whom  she  is  not 
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intimate.  The  other  day  there  came  to  see  her  a 
Norfolk  heiress;  the  young  gentlewoman  had  not 
been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  of  her  life,  before  she  notified  her  talent  for  sing- 
ing, and  invited  herself  up-stairs,  to  Lady  Mary's 
harpsichord;  where,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  and 
with  as  little  harmony,  she  sang  to  nine  or  ten  people 
for  an  hour.  ;f  Was  ever  nymph  like  Rossymonde  ?" 
— no,  d'honneur.  We  told  her  she  had  a  very  strong 
voice.  "  Lord,  Sir!  my  master  says  it  is  nothing  to 
what  it  was/'  My  dear  child,  she  brags  abominably; 
if  it  had  been  a  thousandth  degree  louder,  you  must 
have  heard  it  in  .Florence. 


9.  THE  Fox  ELOPEMENT. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

London,  May  29,    1744. 

Since  I  wrote  I  have  received  two  from  you  of  May 
6th  and  ipth.  I  am  extremely  sorry  you  get  mine  so 
late.  I  have  desired  your  brother  to  complain  to  Mr. 
Preverau;  I  get  yours  pretty  regularly. 

I  have  this  morning  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Conway 
at  the  army;  he  says  he  hears  just  then  that  the  French 
have  declared  war  against  the  Dutch :  they  had  in 
effect  before  by  besieging  Menin,  which  siege  our 
army  is  in  full  march  to  raise.  They  have  laid  bridges 
over  the  Scheldt,  and  intend  to  force  the  French  to  a 
battle.  The  latter  are  almost  double  our  number,  but 
their  desertion  is  prodigious,  and  their  troops  ex- 
tremely bad.  Fourteen  thousand  more  Dutch  are 
ordered,  and  their  six  thousand  are  going  from  hence 
with  four  more  of  ours ;  so  we  seem  to  have  no  more 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion.  All  thoughts  of  it  are 
over  !  no  inquiry  made  into  it !  The  present  ministry 
fear  the  detection  of  conspiracies  more  than  the  thing 
itself :  that  is,  they  fear  everything  that  they  are  to 
do  themselves. 

My  father  has  been  extremely  ill,  from  a  cold  he 
caught  last  week  at  New-park  [Richmond].  Princess 
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Emily  came  thither  to  fish,  and  he,  who  is  grown 
quite  indolent,  and  has  not  been  out  of  a  hot  room 
this  twelvemonth,  sat  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  water 
side.  He  was  in  great  danger  one  day,  and  more 
low-spirited  than  ever  I  knew  him,  though  I  think 
that  grows  upon  him  with  his  infirmities.  My  sister 
was  at  his  bed-side;  I  came  into  the  room, — he  burst 
into  tears  and  could  not  speak  to  me :  but  he  is  quite 
well  now;  though  I  cannot  say  I  think  he  will  pre- 
serve his  life  long,  as  he  has  laid  aside  all  exercise, 
which  has  been  of  such  vast  service  to  him.  He 
talked  the  other  day  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the 
farthest  wing  at  Houghton;  I  said,  "  Dear,  my  Lord, 
you  will  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  family  there !  " 
He  replied,  "  So  much  the  better!"  ..." 

The  town  has  been  in  a  great  bustle  about  a  private 
match;  but  which,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ministry, 
has  been  made  politics.  Mr.  Fox  [Lord  Holland] 
fell  in  love  with  Lady  Caroline  Lenox  •*  asked  her, 
was  refused,  and  stole  her.  His  father  [Sir  Stephen 
Fox]  was  a  footman;  her  great  grandfather  a 
king:  hinc  ilia  lachrymal  all  the  blood  royal  have 
been  up  in  arms.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  Richmonds,  gave  her  away. 
If  his  Majesty's  Princess  Caroline  had  been  stolen, 
there  could  not  have  been  more  noise  made.  The 
Pelhams,  who  are  much  attached  to  the  Richmonds, 
but  who  have  tried  to  make  Fox  and  all  that  set 
theirs,  wisely  entered  into  the  quarrel,  and  now  don't 
know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  They  were  for  hindering 
[Hanbury]  Williams,  who  is  Fox's  great  friend,  and 
at  whose  house  they  were  married,  from  having  the 
red  ribbon;  but  he  has  got  it  with  four  others,  the 
Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  Calthorpe,  Whitmore,  and 
Harbord.  Dashwood  (Lady  Carteret's  quondam 
lover),  has  stolen  a  great  fortune,  ta  Miss  Bateman; 
the  marriage  had  been  proposed,'  but  the  fathers 
could  not  agree  on  the  terms. 

*' Eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  grandson  of 
King  Charles  II. — WALPOLE. 
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I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  Sardinian 
and  Neapolitan  journals.  I  am  impatient  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  and  have  no  notion  of  neglecting 
sure  things,  which  may  serve  by  way  of  dedommage- 
ment. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  recommended  such  a  trouble- 
some booby  to  you.  Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Chute,  I  never 
saw  him,  but  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  whose 
brother's  friend  he  is,  to  give  him  that  letter  to  you. 
I  now  hear  that  he  is  a  warm  Jacobite ;  I  suppose  you 
somehow  disobliged  him  politically. 

We  are  now  mad  about  tar-water,  on  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  that  I  will  send  you,  written  by  Dr. 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  book  contains 
every  subject  from  tar-water  to  the  Trinity;  however, 
all  the  women  read,  and  understand  it  no  more  than 
they  would  if  it  were  intelligible.  A  man  came  into 
an  apothecary's  shop  the  other  day,  "  Do  you  sell 
tar-water  ?"  "  Tar-water !  "  replied  the  apothecary, 
"  why,  I  sell  nothing  else!  "  Adieu! 

10. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

MY  DEAREST  HARRY  :        Arlington  street,  June  29,  i744. 

I  don't  know  what  made  my  last  letter  so  long 
on  the  road:  yours  got  hither  as  soon  as  it  could.  I 
don't  attribute  it  to  any  examination  at  the  post-office. 
God  forbid  I  should  suspect  any  branch  of  the  present 
administration  of  attempting  to  know  any  one  kind  of 
thing!  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Eton,  and  Mr. 
Bland  had  set  me  an  extraordinary  task,  I  used  some- 
times to  pique  myself  upon  not  getting  it,  because  it 
was  not  immediately  my  school  business.  What! 
learn  more  than  I  was  absolutely  forced  to  learn !  I 
felt  the  weight  o'f  learning  that;  for  I  was  a  block- 
head, and  pushed  up  above  my  parts.  .  .  . 

I  beg  you  will  never  tell  me  any  news  till  it  has  past 
every  impression  of  the  Dutch  gazette ;  for  one  is  apt 
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to  mention  what  is  wrote  to  one :  that  gets  about, 
comes  at  last  to  the  ears  of  the  ministry,  puts  them  in 
a  fright,  and  perhaps  they  send  to  beg  to  see  your 
letter.  Now,  you  know  one  should  hate  to  have  one's 
private  correspondence  made  grounds  for  a  measure, 
— especially  for  an  absurd  one,  which  is  just  possible. 
If  I  was  writing  to  anybody  but  you,  who  know  me 
so  well,  I  should  be  afraid  this  would  be  taken  for 
pique  and  pride,  and  be  construed  into  my  thinking 
all  ministers  inferior  to  my  father;  but,  my  dear 
Harry,  you  know  it  was  never  my  foible  to  think 
over-abundantly  well  of  him.  Why  I  think  as  I  do 
of  the  present  great  geniuses,  answer  for  me, 
Admiral  Matthews,  great  British  Neptune,  bouncing 
in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Brest  squadron  is 
riding  in  the  English  Channel,  and  an  invasion  from 
Dunkirk  every  moment  threatening  your  coasts; 
against  which  you  send  for  six  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  while  you  have  twenty  thousand  of  your  own 
in  Flanders,  which  not  being  of  any  use,  you  send 
these  very  six  thousand  Dutch  to  them,  with  above 
half  of  the  few  of  your  own  remaining  in  England; 
a  third  part  of  which  half  of  which  few  you  counter- 
mand, because  you  are  again  alarmed  with  the  in- 
vasion, and  you  let  the  six  Dutch  go,  who  came  for 
no  other  end  but  to  protect  you.  And  that  our  naval 
discretion  may  go  hand-in-hand  with  our  military,  we 
find  we  have  no  force  at  home;  we  send  for  fifteen 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  to  guard  our  coasts, 
and  demand  twenty  from  the  Dutch.  The  first  fif- 
teen will  be  here,  perhaps,  in  three  months.  Of  the 
twenty  Dutch,  they  excuse  all  but  six,  of  which  six 
they  send  all  but  four;  and  your  own  small  domestic 
fleet,  five  are  going  to  the  West  Indies  and  twenty  a 
hunting  for  some  Spanish  ships  that  are  coming  from 
the  Indies.  Don't  it  put  you  in  mind  of  a  trick  that 
is  done  by  calculation  ?  Think  of  a  number :  halve 
it — double  it — add  ten — subtract  twenty — add  half  the 
first  number — take  away  all  you  added :  now,  what 
remains  ? 
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That  you  may  not  think  I  employ  my  time  as  idly 
as  the  great  men  I  have  been  talking  of,  you  must  be 
informed,  that  every  night  constantly  I  go  to  Rane- 
lagh;  which  has  totally  beat  Vauxhall.  Nobody  goes 
anywhere  else — everybody  goes  there.  My  Lord 
Chesterfield  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  says  he  has 
ordered  all  his  letters  to  be  directed  thither.  If  you 
had  never  seen  it,  I  would  make  you  a  most  pompous 
description  of  it,  and  tell  you  how  the  floor  is  all  of 
beaten  princes — that  you  can't  set  your  foot  without 
treading  on  a  Prince  of  Wales  or  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. The  company  is  universal :  there  is  from  his 
Grace  of  Grafton  down  to  children  out  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital — from  my  Lady  Townshend  to  the 
kitten — from  my  Lord  Sandys  to  your  humble  cousin 
and  sincere  friend. 


ii.  FREDERICK  II.,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

London,  August  16,  1744. 

I  am  writing  to  you  two  or  three  days  before-hand, 
by  way  of  settling  my  affairs :  not  that  I  am  going 
to  be  married  or  to  die;  but  something  as' bad  as 
either  if  it  were  to  last  as  long.  You  will  guess  that 
it  can  only  be  going  to  Houghton;  but  I  make  as 
much  an  affair  of  that,  as  other  people  would  of  going 
to  Jamaica.  Indeed  I  don't  lay  in  store  of  cake  and 
band-boxes,  and  citron-water,  and  cards,  and  cold 
meat,  as  country-gentlewomen  do  after  the  session. 
My  packing-up  and  travelling  concerns  lie  in  very 
small  compass;  nothing  but  myself  and  Patapan,  my 
footman,  a  cloak-bag,  and  a  couple  of  books.  My 
old  Tom  is  even  reduced  upon  the  article  of  my 
journey;  he  is  at  the  Bath,  patching  together  some 
very  bad  remains  of  worn-out  constitution.  I  always 
travel  without  company;  for  then  I  take  my  own 
hours  and  my  own  humours,  which  I  don't  think  the 
most  tractable  to  be  shut  up  in  a  coach  with  any  body 
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else.  You  know,  St.  Evremont's  rule  for  conquering 
the  passions,  was  to  indulge  them;  mine  for  keeping 
my  temper  in  order,  is  never  to  leave  it  too  long  with 
another  person.  I  have  found  out  that  it  will  have 
its  way,  but  I  make  it  take  its  way  by  itself.  It  is 
such  sort  of  reflection  as  this,  that  makes  me  hate  the 
country :  it  is  impossible  in  one  house  with  one  set  of 
company,  to  be  always  enough  upon  one's  guard  to 
make  one's  self  agreeable,  which  one  ought  to  do, 
as  one  always  expects  it  from  others.  If  I  had  a 
house  of  my  own  in  the  country,  and  could  live  there 
now  and  then  alone,  or  frequently  changing  my  com- 
pany, I  am  persuaded  I  should  like  it ;  at  least,  I  fancy 
I  should;  for  when  one  begins  to  reflect  why  one 
don't  like  the  country,  I  believe  one  grows  near  liking 
to  reflect  in  it.  I  feel  very  often  that  I  grow  to  cor- 
rect twenty  things  in  myself,  as  thinking  them  ridi- 
culous at  my  age;  and  then  with  my  spirit  of  whim 
and  folly,  I  make  myself  believe  that  this  is  all  pru- 
dence, and  that  I  wish  I  were  young  enough  to  be 
as  thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  I  used  to  be.  But 
if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  this  is  all 
flattering  myself:  I  grow  older,  and  love  my  follies 
less — if  I  did  not,  alas  !  poor  prudence  and  reflection  ! 
I  think  I  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  chapter  of 
myself.  I  will  now  go  talk  to  you  of  another  fellow, 
who  makes  me  look  upon  myself  as  a  very  perfect 
character;  for  as  I  have  little  merit  naturally,  and 
only  pound  a  stray  virtue  now  and  then  by  chance, 
the  other  gentleman  seems  to  have  no  vice,  rather  no 
villainy,  but.  what  he  nurses  in  himself  and  methodises 
with  as  much  pains  as  a  stoic  would  patience.  Indeed 
his  pains  are  not  thrown  away.  This  pains-taking 
person's  name  is  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia.  Pray 
remember  for  the  future  never  to  speak  of  him  and 
H.W.  without  giving  the  latter  the  preference.  Last 
week  we  were  all  alarm !  He  was  before  Prague 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  not  a  man  in  Bohemia 
to  ask  him,  "  What  dost  thou?"  This  week  we  have 
raised  a  hundred  thousand  Hungarians,  besides  vast 
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militias  and  loyal  nobilities.  The  King  of  Poland  is 
to  attack  him  on  his  march,  and  the  Russians  to  fall 
on  Prussia.  In  the  mean  time,  his  letter  or  address 
to  the  people  of  England  has  been  published  here : 
it  is  a  poor  performance !  His  Voltaires  and  his 
litterati  should  correct  his  works  before  they  are 
printed.  A  careless  song,  with  a  little  nonsense  in  it 
now  and  then,  does  not  misbecome  a  monarch;  but 
to  pen  manifestos  worse  than  the  lowest  commis  that 
is  kept  jointly  by  two  or  three  margraves,  is  insuffer- 
able! 

We  are  very  strong  in  Flanders,  but  still  expect  to 
do  nothing  this  campaign.  The  French  are  so  en- 
trenched, that  it  is  impossible  to  attack  them.  There 
is  talk  of  besieging  Maubeuge;  I  don't  know  how 
certainly.  .  .  . 

I  heard  an  admirable  dialogue,  which  has  been 
written  at  the  army  on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  but 
one  can't  get  a  copy;  I  must  tell  you  two  or  three 
strokes  in  it  that  I  have  heard.  Pierot  asks  Harle- 
quin, "  Oue  donne-t'on  aux  generaux  qui  ne  se  sont 
pas  trouves  a  la  bataille  ?"  Harl.  4<  On  leur  donne  le 
cordon  rouge."  Pier.  "  Et  que  donne-t'on  au  gene- 
ral en  chef,  qui  a  gagne  la  victoire ! "  Harl.  "  Son 
conge."  Pier.  "Qui  a  soin  des  blesses?"  Harl. 
"  L'ennemi."  Adieu! 


12.  PANTOMIME. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  26,   1744. 

...  If  you  are  not  as  detached  from  everything  as 
I  am,  you  will  wonder  at  my  tranquillity,  to  be  able  to 
write  such  variety  in  the  midst  of  hurricanes.  It 
costs  me  nothing !  so  I  shall  write  on,  and  tell  you  an 
adventure  of  my  own.  The  town  has  been  trying  all 
this  winter  to  beat  Pantomimes  off  the  stage,  very 
boisterously;  for  it  is  the  way  here  to  make  even  an 
affair  of  taste  and  sense  a  matter  of  riot  and  arms. 
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Fleetwood,  the  master  of  Drury-Lane,  has  omitted 
nothing  to  support  them,  as  they  supported  his  house. 
About  ten  days  ago,  he  let  into  the  pit  great  numbers 
of  Bear-garden  bruisers  (that  is  the  term),  to  knock 
down  everybody  that  hissed.  The  pit  rallied  their 
forces,  and  drove  them  out :  I  was  sitting  very  quietly 
in  the  side-boxes,  contemplating  all  this.  On  a 
sudden  the  curtain  flew  up,  and  discovered  the  whole 
stage  filled  with  blackguards,  armed  with  bludgeons 
and  clubs,  to  menace  the  audience.  This  raised  the 
greatest  uproar;  and  among  the  rest,  who  flew  into 
a  passion,  but  your  friend  the  philosopher  ?  In  short, 
one  of  the  actors,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
to  make  an  apology  for  the  manager,  he  had  scarce 
begun  to  say,  "  Mr.  Fleetwood — "  when  your  friend, 
with  a  most  audible  voice  and  dignity  of  anger,  called 
out,  "He  is  an  impudent  rascal!"  The  whole  pit 
huzzaed,  and  repeated  the  words.  Only  think  of  my 
being  a  popular  orator!  But  what  was  still  better, 
while  my  shadow  of  a  person  was  dilating  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  hero,  one  of  the  chief  ringleaders  of  the 
riot,  coming  under  the  box  where  I  sat,  and  pulling 
off  his  hat,  said,  "  Mr.  Walpole,  what  would  you 
please  to  have  us  do  next?"  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  confusion  into  which  this  apostrophe 
threw  me.  I  sank  down  into  the  box,  and  have  never 
since  ventured  to  set  my  foot  into  the  playhouse. 
The  next  night,  the  uproar  was  repeated  witn  greater 
violence,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  voices  calling 
out,  "Where's  Mr.  W.  ?  where's  Mr.  W.  ?"  In 
short,  the  whole  town  has  been  entertained  with  my 
prowess,  and  Mr.  Conway  has  given  me  the  name  of 
Wat  Tyler;  which,  I  believe,  would  have  stuck  by  me, 
if  this  new  episode  of  Lord  Granville  had  not  luckily 
interfered. 

We  every  minute  expect  news  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean engagement;  for,  besides  your  account, 
Birtles  has  written  the  same  from  Genoa.  We  ex- 
pect good  news,  too,  from  Prince  Charles,  who  is 
driving  the  King  of  Prussia  before  him.  In  the  mean 
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time,  his  wife  the  Archduchess  is  dead,  which  may  be 
a  signal  loss  to  him. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  on  Friday,  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  who  has  more  of  the  parts  of  an  Irishman  than 
of  a  Scot,  told  my  Lady  Granville  at  the  drawing- 
room,  on  her  seeing  so  full  a  court,  "  that  people 
were  come  out  of  curiosity."  The  Speaker  [Onslow] 
is  the  happiest  of  any  man  in  these  bustles :  he  says, 
"  this  Parliament  has  torn  two  favourite  ministers 
from  the  throne/'  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  power 
of  the  Parliament  will  in  the  end  be  so  great,  that 
nobody  can  be  minister  but  their  own  Speaker. 

Winnington  says  my  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
will  have  places  before  old  Marlborough's  legacy  to 
them  for  being  patriots  is  paid.  My  compliments  to 
the  family  of  Suares  on  the  Vittorina's  marriage. 
Adieu ! 


13.  REPLY  TO  AN  ANGRY  LETTER. 
To  Sir  Edward  Walpole. 

May  17,   1745. 

DEAR  BROTHER  : 

You  have  used  me  very  ill  without  any  provoca- 
tion or  any  pretence.  I  have  always  made  it  my  study 
to  deserve  your  friendship,  as  you  yourself  own,  and 
by  a  submission  which  I  did  not  owe  you.  For  con- 
sulting you  in  what  you  had  nothing  to  do,  I  certainly 
did  not,  nor  ever  will,  while  you  profess  so  much 
aversion  for  me.  I  am  still  ready  to  live  with  you 
upon  any  terms  of  friendship  and  equality;  but  I  don't 
mind  your  anger,  which  can  only  hurt  yourself,  when 
you  come  to  reflect  with  what  strange  passion  you 
have  treated  me,  who  have  always  loved  you,  have 
always  tried  to  please  you,  have  always  spoken  of  you 
with  regard,  and  who  will  yet  be,  if  you  will  let  me, 
Your  affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

HOR.  WALPOLE. 
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14.  THE  '45. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Se$t.   13,   1745. 

The  Rebellion  goes  on;  but  hitherto  there  is  no 
rising  in  England,  nor  landing  of  troops  from 
abroad;  indeed  not  even  of  ours  or  the  Dutch.  The 
best  account  I  can  give  you  is,  that  if  the  Boy  has 
apparently  no  enemies  in  Scotland,  at  least  he  has 
openly  very  few  friends.  Nobody  of  note  has  joined 
him,  but  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  [the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine],  and  another  of  Lord  Dunmore. 
For  cannon,  they  have  nothing  but  one-pounders : 
their  greatest  resource  is  money;  they  have  force 
Louis-d'ors.  The  last  accounts  left  them  at  Perth, 
making  shoes  and  stockings.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Serjeant  of  Cope's,  with  twelve  men,  put  to  flight  two 
hundred,  on  killing  only  six  or  seven.  Two  hundred 
of  the  Monroe  clan  have  joined  our  forces.  Spirit 
seems  to  rise  in  London,  though  not  in  the  propor- 
tion it  ought;  and  then  the  person  [the  King]  most 
concerned  does  every  thing  to  check  its  progress  : 
when  the  Ministers  propose  any  thing  with  regard  to 
the  Rebellion,  he  cries,  "  Pho !  don't  talk  to  me  of 
that  stuff. "  Lord  Granville  has  persuaded  him  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Pelham  talks  every  day 
of  resigning :  he  certainly  will  as  soon  as  this  is  got 
over! — if  it  is  got  over.  .  .  . 

The  young  Chevalier  has  set  a  reward  on  the 
King's  head:  we  are  told  that  his  brother  is  set  out 
for  Ireland.  However,  there  is  hitherto  little  coun- 
tenance given  to  the  undertaking  by  France  or  Spain. 
It  seems  an  effort  of  despair  and  weariness  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  kept  in  France.  On  the 
grenadiers'  caps  is  written  "  a  grave  or  a  throne." 
He  stayed  some  time  at  the  Duke  of  Athol's,  whither 
old  Marquis  Tullibardine*  sent  to  bespeak  dinner; 

*  Elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  but  outlawed  for  the 
last  rebellion.  He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  and  died  in  the  Tower. — WALPOLE. 
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and  has  since  sent  his  brother  word,  that  he  likes  the 
alterations  made  there.  The  Pretender  found  pine- 
apples there,  the  first  he  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Breton, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  Southern  Prince  of  Wales, 
went  the  other  day  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Athol, 
and  happened  not  to  know  that  she  is  parted  from  her 
husband:  he  asked  how  the  Duke  did?  "  Oh/'  said 
she,  "  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house,  and  now  he  is 
turned  out  himself."  Every  now  and  then  a  Scotch- 
man comes  and  pulls  the  Boy  by  the  sleeve;  "  Prence, 
here  is  another  mon  taken !  "  then  with  all  the  dignity 
in  the  world,  the  Boy  hopes  nobody  was  killed  in  the 
action !  Lord  Bath  has  made  a  piece  of  a  ballad,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  speech  to  the  Regency;  I  have 
heard  but  these  two  lines  of  it : 

"  Pray  consider  my  Lords,  how  disastrous  a  thing, 
To  have  two  Prince  of  Wales's  and  never  a  King  !" 

The  merchants  are  very  zealous,  and  are  opening  a 
great  subscription  for  raising  troops.  The  other  day, 
at  the  city  meeting  to  draw  up  the  address,  Alderman 
Heathcote  proposed  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, but  not  one  man  seconded  him.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  no  Parliament  is  called!  The  Ministers 
say  they  have  nothing  ready  to  offer;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  notify ! 

I  must  tell  you  a  ridiculous  accident :  when  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  searching  houses  for 
arms,  they  came  to  Mr.  Maule's,  brother  of  Lord 
Panmure,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  maid  would  not  let  them  go  into  one  room,  which 
was  locked,  and,  as  she  said,  full  of  arms.  They  now 
thought  they  had  found  what  they  looked  for,  and 
had  the  door  broke  open — where  they  found  an  ample 
collection  of  coats  of  arms ! 

The  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  has 
threatened  the  magistrates  to  beat  their  town  about 
their  ears,  if  they  admit  the  rebels.  Perth  is  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  so  we  must  soon  know 
whether  they  will  go  thither;  or  leave  it,  and  come 
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into  England.  We  have  great  hopes  that  the  High- 
landers will  not  follow  him  so  far.  Very  few  of  them 
could  be  persuaded  the  last  time  to  go  to  Preston; 
and  several  refused  to  attend  King  Charles  II.  when 
he  marched  to  Worcester.  The  Caledonian  Mercury 
never  calls  them  "the  rebels/'  but  "the  High- 
landers." 

Adieu !  my  dear  child :  thank  Mr.  Chute  for  his 
letter,  which  I  will  answer  soon.  I  don't  know  how 
to  define  my  feelings :  I  don't  despair,  and  yet  I  ex- 
pect nothing  but  bad!  Yours,  &c. 

P.S.  Is  not  my  Princess  very  happy  with  hopes  of 
the  restoration  of  her  old  tenant  ?* 


15.  THE  '45. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Se-pt.   17,    1745. 

DEAR  GEORGE : 

How  could  you  ask  me  such  a  question,  as 
whether  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  ?  Have  you  a 
mind  I  should  make  you  a  formal  speech,  with 
honour,  and  pleasure,  and  satisfaction,  &c.  ?  I  will 
not,  for  that  would  be  telling  you  I  should  not  be 
glad.  However,  do  come  soon,  if  you  should  be 
glad  to  see  me;  for  we,  I  mean  we  old  folks  that  came 
over  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  eighty-eight,  have 
had  notice  to  remove  by  Christmas-day.  The  moment 
I  have  smugged  up  a  closet  or  a  dressing-room,  I 
have  always  warning  given  me,  that  my  lease  is  out. 
Four  years  ago  I  was  mightily  at  my  ease  in  Down- 
ing-street,  and  then  the  good  woman,  Sandys,  f  took 
my  lodgings  over  my  head,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  junket  her  neighbours,  that  I  had  scarce  time 

*  When  the  Old  Pretender  was  in  Lorrain,  he  lived  at  Prince 
Craon's. — WALPOLE. 

t  Lord  Sandys,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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allowed  me  to  wrap  my  old  china  in  a  little  hay.  Now 
comes  the  Pretender's  boy,  and  promises  all  my  com- 
fortable apartments  in  the  Exchequer  and  Customs- 
house  to  some  forlorn  Irish  peer,  who  chooses  to 
remove  his  pride  and  poverty  out  of  some  large  un- 
furnished gallery  at  St.  Germain's.  Why  really  Mr. 
Montagu  this  is  not  pleasant;  I  shall  wonderfully  dis- 
like being  a  loyal  sufferer  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  and 
shivering  in  an  ante-chamber  at  Hanover,  or  reduced 
to  teach  Latin  and  English  to  the  young  princes  at 
Copenhagen.  The  Dowager  Straiford  has  already 
written  cards  for  my  Lady  Nithsdale,  my  Lady  Tulli- 
bardine,  the  Duchess  of  Perth  and  Berwick,  and 
twenty  more  revived  peeresses,  to  invite  them  to  play 
at  whisk,  Monday  three  months :  for  your  part,  you 
will  divert  yourself  with  their  old  taffeties,  and  tar- 
nished slippers,  and  their  awkwardness,  the  first  day 
they  go  to  Court  in  shifts  and  clean  linen.  Will  you 
ever  write  to  me  at  my  garret  at  Herenhausen  ?  I 
will  give  you  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  promising 
speeches  that  Prince  George  and  Prince  Edward 
make  whenever  they  have  a  new  sword,  and  intend  to 
reconquer  England.  At  least  write  to  me,  while  you 
may  with  acts  of  parliament  on  your  side  :  but  I  hope 
you  are  coming.  Adieu  ! 


16.  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  June  7,   1748. 

Don't  reproach  me  in  your  own  mind  for  not 
writing,  but  reproach  the  world  for  doing  nothing; 
for  making  peace  as  slowly  as  they  made  war.  When 
anybody  commits  an  event,  I  am  ready  enough  to  tell 
it  you;  but  I  have  always  declared  against  inventing 
news;  when  I  do,  I  will  set  up  a  newspaper. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  not  gone;  he  has  kissed 
hands  and  talks  of  going  this  week  :  the  time  presses, 
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and  he  has  not  above  three  days  left  to  fall  danger- 
ously ill.  There  are  a  thousand  wagers  laid  against 
his  going :  he  has  hired  a  transport,  for  the  yacht  is 
not  big  enough  to  convey  all  the  tables  and  chairs 
and  conveniences  that  he  trails  along  with  him,  and 
which  he  seems  to  think  don't  grow  out  of  England. 
I  don't  know  how  he  proposes  to  lug  them  through 
Holland  and  Germany,  though  any  objections  that 
the  map  can  make  to  his  progress  don't  count,  for  he 
is  literally  so  ignorant,  that  when  one  goes  to  take 
leave  of  him,  he  asks  your  commands  into  the  north, 
concluding  that  Hanover  is  north  of  Great  Britain, 
because  it  is  in  the  Northern  Province,  which  he  has 
just  taken :  you  will  scarce  believe  this,  but  upon  my 
honour  it  is  true. 

The  preliminaries  wait  the  accession  of  Spain, 
before  they  can  ripen  into  peace.  Niccolini  goes  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  will  be  much  disappointed  if 
his  advice  is  not  asked  there :  he  talks  of  being  at 
Florence  in  October. 

Sir  William  Stanhope  has  just  given  a  great  ball  to 
Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  to  whom  he  takes  ex- 
tremely, since  his  daughter  married  herself  to  Mr. 
Ellis;  and  as  the  Petershams  are  relations,  they  pro- 
pose to  be  his  heirs.  The  Chuteheds  [Chute  and 
Whitehed]  agreed  with  me,  that  the  house,  which  is 
most  magnificently  furnished,  all  the  ornaments  de- 
signed by  Kent,  and  the  whole  festino,  puts  us  more 
in  mind  of  Florence,  than  anything  we  had  seen  here. 
There  were  silver  pharaoh  and  whist  for  the  ladies 
that  did  not  dance,  deep  basset  and  quinze  for  the 
men;  the  supper  very  fine. 

I  am  now  returning  to  my  villa,  where  I  have  been 
making  some  alterations :  you  shall  hear  from  me 
from  Strawberry  Hill,  which  I  have  found  out  in  my 
lease  is  the  old  name  of  my  house ;  so  pray,  never  call 
it  Twickenham  again.  I  like  to  be  there  better  than 
I  have  liked  being  anywhere  since  I  came  to  England. 
I  sigh  after  Florence,  and  wind  up  all  my  prospects 
with  the  thought  of  returning  there.  I  have  days 
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when  I  even  set  about  contriving  a  scheme  for  going 
to  you,  and  though  I  don't  love  to  put  you  upon 
expecting  me,  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  I  wish 
more  than  ever  to  be  with  you  again.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  never  was  happy  but  at  Florence,  and  you 
must  allow  that  it  is  very  natural  to  wish  to  be  happy 
once  more.  Adieu! 


17.  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Mistley,*  July  14,   1748. 

I  would  by  no  means  resent  your  silence  while  you 
was  at  Pisa,  if  it  were  not  very  convenient;  but  I 
cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  ill,  when  it 
serves  to  excuse  my  being  much  more  to  blame;  and 
therefore,  pray  mind,  I  am  very  angry,  and  have  not 
written,  because  you  had  quite  left  me  off — and  if  I 
say  nothing  from  hence,  do  not  imagine  it  is  because 
I  am  at  a  gentleman's  house  whom  you  don't  know, 
and  threescore  miles  from  London,  and  because  I 
have  been  but  three  days  in  London  for  above  this 
month :  I  could  say  a  great  deal  if  I  pleased,  but  I 
am  very  angry,  and  will  not.  I  know  several  pieces 
of  politics  from  Ipswich  that  would  let  you  into  the 
whole  secret  of  the  peace;  and  a  quarrel  at  Dedham 
assembly,  that  is  capable  of  involving  all  Europe  in  a 
new  war — nay,  I  know  what  Admiral  Vernonf  knows 
of  what  you  say  has  happened  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  which  nobody  else  in  England  knows  a  word 
— but  please  to  remember  that  you  have  been  at  the 
baths,  and  don't  deserve  that  I  should  tell  you  a  tittle 
— nor  will  I.  In  revenge,  I  will  tell  you  something 
that  happened  to  me  four  months  ago,  and  which  I 
would  not  tell  you  now,  if  I  had  not  forgot  to  tell  it 
you  when  it  happened — nay,  I  don't  tell  it  you  now 

*  Mistley,   near   Manningtree,   in   Essex,   the  seat   of   Richard 
Rigby,  Esq. — WALPOLE. 

t  He  lived   near    Ipswich. — WALPOLE. 
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for  yourself,  only  that  you  may  tell  it  the  Princess : 
I  truly  and  seriously  this  winter  won  and  was  paid  a 
milleleva  at  pharaoh;  literally  received  a  thousand 
and  twenty-three  sixpences  for  one :  an  event  that 
never  happened  in  the  annals  of  pharaoh,  but  to 
Charles  II. 's  Queen  Dowager,  as  the  Princess  her- 
self informed  me :  ever  since  I  have  treated  myself 
as  Queen  Dowager,  and  have  some  thoughts  of  being 
drawn  so. 

There  are  no  good  anecdotes  yet  arrived  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  travels,  except  that  at  a  review 
which  the  Duke  made  for  him,  as  he  passed  through 
the  army,  he  hurried  about  with  his  glass  up  to  his 
eye,  crying,  "  Finest  troops!  finest  troops!  greatest 
General !"  then  broke  through  the  ranks  when  he 
spied  any  Sussex  man,  kissed  him  in  all  his  accoutre- 
ments,— my  dear  Tom  such  an  one !  chattered  of 
Lewes  races;  then  back  to  the  Duke  with  "  Finest 
troops!  greatest  General !" — and  in  short  was  a 
much  better  show  than  any  review.  The  Duke  is 
expected  over  immediately;  I  don't  know  if  to  stay, 
or  why  he  comes — I  mean,  I  do  know,  but  am  angry, 
and  will  not  tell. 

I  have  seen  Sir  James  Grey,  who  speaks  of  you 
with  great  affection,  and  recommends  himself  ex- 
tremely to  me  by  it,  when  I  am  not  angry  with  you; 
but  I  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  till  I  have  finished 
this  letter,  for  I  have  nothing  but  this  quarrel  to  talk 
of,  and  I  think  I  have  worn  that  out — so  adieu !  you 
odious,  shocking,  abominable  monster! 


18.  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Dec.  26,  1748. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  more  absolute  country-gen- 
tleman ?  Here  am  I  come  down  to  what  you  call 
keep  my  Christmas!  indeed  it  is  not  in  all  the  forms; 
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I  have  stuck  no  laurel  and  holly  in  my  windows,  I 
eat  no  turkey  and  chine,  I  have  no  tenants  to  invite, 
I  have  not  brought  a  single  soul  with  me.  The 
weather  is  excessively  stormy,  but  has  been  so  warm, 
and  so  entirely  free  from  frosts  the  whole  winter; 
that  not  only  several  of  my  honeysuckles  are  come 
out,  but  I  have  literally  a  blossom  upon  a  nectarine- 
tree,  which  I  believe  was  never  seen  in  this  climate 
before  on  the  26th  of  December.  I  am  extremely 
busy  here  planting;  I  have  got  four  more  acres, 
which  makes  my  territory  prodigious  in  a  situation 
where  land  is  so  scarce,  and  villas  as  abundant  as 
formerly  at  Tivoli  and  Baiae.  I  have  now  about  four- 
teen acres,  and  am  making  a  terrace  the  whole 
breadth  of  my  garden  on  the  brow  of  a  natural  hill, 
with  meadows  at  the  foot,  and  commanding  the  river, 
the  village,  Richmond-hill,  and  the  park,  and  part  of 
Kingston — but  I  hope  never  to  show  it  you.  What 
you  hint  at  in  your  last,  increase  of  character,  I 
should  be  extremely  against  your  stirring  in  now  :  the 
whole  system  of  embassies  is  in  confusion,  and  more 
candidates  than  employments.  I  would  have  yours 
pass,  as  it  is,  for  settled.  If  you  were  to  be  talked 
of,  especially  for  a  higher  character  at  Florence,  one 
don't  know  whom  the  additional  dignity  might  tempt. 
Hereafter,  perhaps,  it  might  be  practicable  for  you, 
but  I  would  by  no  means  advise  your  soliciting  it  at 
present.  Sir  Charles  Williams  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  all  arrangement :  Mr.  Fox  makes  a  point  of  his 
going  to  Turin;  the  ministry,  who  do  not  love  him, 
are  not  for  his  going  anywhere.  Mr.  Villiers  is 
talked  of  for  Vienna,  though  just  made  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  There  were  so  many  competitors,  that 
at  last  Mr.  Pelham  said  he  would  carry  in  two  names 
to  the  King,  and  he  should  choose  (a  great  indul- 
gence ! ).  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Villiers  were  carried 
in;  the  King  chose  the  latter.  I  believe  there  is  a 
little  of  Lord  Granville  in  this,  and  in  a  Mr.  Hooper, 
who  was  turned  out  with  the  last  ministry,  and  is  now 
made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  :  the  pretence 
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is,  to  vacate  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  who  is  made  a  Lord  of  Trade;  a  scurvy 
reward  after  making  the  peace.  Mr.  Villiers,  you 
know,  has  been  much  gazetted,  and  had  his  letters  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  printed;  but  he  is  a  very  silly 
fellow.  I  met  him  the  other  day  at  Lord  Granville's, 
where,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  play,  he  began  to  give 
the  Earl  an  account  of  Coriolanus,  with  reflections  on 
his  history.  Lord  Granville  at  last  grew  impatient, 
and  saift,  "  Well!  well!  it  is  an  old  story;  it  may  not 
be  true."  As  we  went  out  together,  I  said,  "  I  like 
the  approach  to  this  house. " — "  Yes/'  said  Villiers, 
"  and  I  love  to  be  in  it;  for  I  never  come  here  but  I 
hear  something  I  did  not  know  before. "  Last  year, 
I  asked  him  to  attend  a  controverted  election  in  which 
I  was  interested;  he  told  me  he  would  with  all  his 
heart,  but  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  vote  in  elections 
for  the  first  session,  for  that  he  owned  he  could  not 
understand  them — not  understand  them  ! 

Lord  St.  John  is  dead;  he  had  a  place  in  the  Cus- 
tom-House of  I2OO/.  a  year,  which  his  father  had 
bought  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  for  two  lives,  for 
40OO/.  Mr.  Pelham  has  got  it  for  Lord  Lincoln  and 
his  child. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  a  great  deal  about  old  Somer- 
set's* will:  they  have  since  found  I5o,ooo/.  which 
^•oes,  too,  between  the  two  daughters.  It  had  been 
[eared  that  he  would  leave  nothing  to  the  youngest  ; 
two  or  three  years  ago,  he  waked  after  dinner  and 
found  himself  upon  the  floor;  she  used  to  watch  him, 
had  left  him,  and  he  had  fallen  from  his  couch.  He 
forbade  every  body  to  speak  to  her;  but  yet  to  treat 
her  with  respect  as  his  daughter.  She  went  about  the 
house  for  a  year,  without  anybody  daring  openly  to 
utter  a  syllable  to  her;  and  it  was  never  known  that 
.he  had  forgiven  her.  His  whole  stupid  life  was  a 
series  of  pride  and  tyranny. 

There  have  been  great  contests  in  the  Privy  Coun- 

*  ["  The  proud  Duke."] 
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cil  about  the  trial  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford :  * 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Gower  pressed  it  ex- 
tremely. The  latter  asked  the  Attorney-General 
[Ryder]  his  opinion,  who  told  him  the  evidence  did 
not  appear  strong  enough:  Lord  Gower  said,  "  Mr. 
Attorney,  you  seem  to  be  very  lukewarm  for  your 
party."  He  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  never  was  luke- 
warm for  my  party,  nor  ever  was  but  of  one  party." 
There  is  a  scheme  for  vesting  in  the  King  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Chancellor  of  that  University,  who  has 
much  power — and  much  noise  it  would  make !  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  High  Steward  of  Cambridge, 
in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  families  of.  Devonshire  and  Chesterfield  have 
received  a  great  blow  at  Derby,  where,  on  the  death 
of  John  Stanhope,  they  set  up  another  of  the  name. 
One  Mr.  Rivett,  the  Duke's  chief  friend  and  manager, 
stood  himself,  and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
one.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  sent  down  credit  for  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  Cavendish's,  however,  are 
very  happy,  for  Lady  Hartington  has  produced  a 
son. 


19.  PEACE  REJOICINGS,  BOLINGBROKE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  May  17,   1749. 

We  have  not  yet  done  diverting  ourselves :  the 
night  before  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a  fire- 
work; a  codicil  to  the  Peace.  He  bought  the  rockets 
and  wheels  that  remained  in  the  pavilion  which  mis- 
carried, and  took  the  pretence  of  the  Duke  of  Modena 
being  here  to  give  a  charming  entertainment.  The 
garden  lies  with  a  slope  down  to  the  Thames,  on 
which  were  lighters,  from  whence  were  thrown  up, 
after  a  concert  of  water-music,  a  great  number  of 
rockets.  Then  from  boats  on  every  side  were  dis- 

*  [Who  was  accused  of  being  a  Jacobite,  as  Lord  Gower  had 
once  been.] 
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charged  water-rockets  and  fires  of  that  kind;  and  then 
the  wheels  which  were  ranged  along  the  rails  of  the 
terrace  were  played  off;  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  the  illumination  of  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  the 
slope,  of  two  pyramids  on  each  side,  and  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  balustrade  to  the  water.  You  can't 
conceive  a  prettier  sight ;  the  garden  filled  with  every- 
body of  fashion,  the  Duke  [Cumberland],  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  the  two  black  Princes.  The  King  and 
Princess  Emily  were  in  their  barge  under  the  terrace ; 
the  river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  the  shores  and 
adjacent  houses  with  crowds.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
played  afterwards  at  brag,  and  there  was  a  fine  supper 
for  him  and  the  foreigners,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  here;  it  is  grown  as  much  the  fashion  to 
travel  hither  as  to  France  or  Italy.  Last  week  there 
was  a  vast  assembly  and  music  at  Bedford  House  for 
this  Modenese;  and  to-day  he  is  set  out  to  receive  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  two  Universities.  His  appear- 
ance is  rather  better  than  it  used  to  be,  for,  instead 
of  wearing  his  wig  down  to  his  nose  to  hide  the 
humour  in  his  face,  he  has  taken  to  paint  his  forehead 
white,  which,  however,  with  the  large  quantity  of  red 
that  he  always  wears  on  the  rest  of  his  face,  makes 
him  ridiculous  enough.  I  cannot  say  his  manner  is 
more  polished :  Princess  Emily  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  find  the  Duke  much  fatter  than  when  he  was  here 
before?  He  replied,  '"  En  verite  il  n'est  pas  si 
effroiable  qu'on  m'avoit  dit."  She  commended  his 
diamonds;  he  said,  "  Les  votres  sont  bien  petits." 
As  I  had  been  so  graciously  received  at  his  court,  I 
went  into  his  box  the  first  night  at  the  Opera :  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  fall  asleep;  but  as  I  did  not 
choose  to  sit  waiting  his  reveil  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  theatre,  I  waked  him,  and  would  discourse 
him :  but  here  I  was  very  unlucky,  for  of  the  only 
twro  persons  I  could  recollect  at  his  court  to  inquire 
after,  one  has  been  dead  these  four  years,  and  the 
other  he  could  not  remember  any  such  man.  How- 
ever, Sabbatini,  his  secretary  of  state,  flattered  me 
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extremely;  told  me  he  found  me  beaucoup  mieux,  and 
that  I  was  grown  very  fat — I  fear,  I  fear  it  was 
flattery!  Eight  years  don't  improve  one, — and  for 
xmy  corpulence,  if  I  am  grown  fat,  what  must  I  have 
been  in  my  Modenese  days ! 

I  told  you  we  were  to  have  another  jubilee  mas- 
querade :  there  was  one  by  the  King's  command  for 
Miss  Chudleigh,  the  maid  of  honour,  with  whom  our 
gracious  monarch  has  a  mind  to  believe  himself  in 
love, — so  much  in  love,  that  at  one  of  the  booths  he 
gave  her  a  fairing  for  her  watch,  which  cost  him  five- 
and-thirty  guineas, — actually  disbursed  out  of  his 
privy  purse,  and  not  charged  on  the  civil  list.  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  it,  this  is  a  more  magnificent 
present  than  the  cabinet  which  'the  late  King  of 
Poland  sent  to  the  fair  Countess  Konigsmark,  replete 
with  all  kinds  of  baubles  and  ornaments,  and  ten 
thousand  ducats  in  one  of  the  drawers.  I  hope  some 
future  Holinshed  or  Stow  will  acquaint  posterity 
"  that  five-and-thirty  guineas  were  an  immense  sum 
in  those  days  !  "  .  .  . 

The  graver  part  of  the  world,  who  have  not  been 
quite  so  much  given  up  to  rockets  and  masquing,  are 
amused  with  a  book  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  just 
published,  but  written  long  ago.  It  is  composed  of 
three  letters,  the  first  to  Lord  Cornbury  on  the  Spirit 
of  Patriotism;  and  two  others  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  (but 
with  neither  of  their  names,)  on  the  Idea  of  a  patriot 
King,  and  the  State  of  Parties  on  the  late  King's 
accession.  Mr.  Lyttelton  had  sent  him  word  that  he 
begged  nothing  might  be  inscribed  to  him  that  was 
to  reflect  on  Lord  Orford,  for  that  he  was  now 
leagued  with  all  Lord  Orford's  friends  :  a  message  as 
abandoned  as  the  book  itself :  but  indeed  there  is  no 
describing  the  impudence  with  which  that  set  of 
people  unsay  what  they  have  been  saying  all  their 
lives, — I  beg  their  pardons,  I  mean  the  honesty  with 
which  they  recant !  Pitt  told  me  coolly,  that  he  had 
read  this  book  formerly,  when  he  admired  Lord 
Bolingbroke  more  than  he  does  now.  The  book  by 
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no  means  answered  my  expectation :  the  style,  which 
is  his  forte,  is  very  fine  :  the  deduction  and  impossi- 
bility of  drawing  a  consequence  from  what  he  is  say- 
ing, as  bad  and  obscure  as  in  his  famous  Dissertation 
on  Parties :  you  must  know  the  man,  to  guess  his 
meaning.  Not  to  mention  the  absurdity  and  imprac- 
ticability of  this  kind  of  system,  there  is  a  long  specu- 
lative dissertation  on  the  origin  of  government,  and 
even  that  greatly  stolen  from  other  writers,  and  that 
all  on  a  sudden  dropped,  while  he  hurries  into  his  own 
times,  and  then  preaches  (he,  of  all  men ! )  on  the  duty 
of  preserving  decency !  The  last  treatise  would  not 
impose  upon  an  historian  of  five  years  old :  he  tells 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  that  he  may  take  it  from  him,  that 
there  was  no  settled  scheme  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's 
reign  to  introduce  the  Pretender;  and  he  gives  this 
excellent  reason;  because,  if  there  had  been,  he  must 
have  known  it;  and  another  reason  as  ridiculous,  that 
no  traces  of  such  a  scheme  have  since  come  to  light. 
What,  no  traces  in  all  the  cases  of  himself,  Atterbury, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Sir  William  Windham,  and 
others!  and  is  it  not  known  that  the  moment  the 
Queen  was  expired,  Atterbury  proposed  to  go  in  his 
lawn  sleeves  and  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  Charing- 
cross,  but  Bolingbroke's  heart  failing  him,  Atter- 
bury swore,  "  There  was  the  best  cause  in  Europe 
lost  for  want  of  spirit !  "  He  imputes  Jacobitism  singly 
to  Lord  Oxford,  whom  he  exceedingly  abuses;  and 
who,  so  far  from  being  suspected,  was  thought  to 
have  fallen  into  disgrace  with  that  faction  for  refusing 
to  concur  with  them.  On  my  father  he  is  much  less 
severe  than  I  expected;  and  in  general,  so  obliquely, 
that  hereafter  he  will  not  be  perceived  to  aim  at  him, 
though  at  this  time  one  knows  so  much  what  was  at 
his  heart,  that  it  directs  one  to  his  meaning.  .  .  . 
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20.  F£TE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  May  18,  1749. 

DEAR  GEORGE  : 

Whatever  you  hear  of  the  Richmond  fireworks, 
that  is  short  of  the  prettiest  entertainment  in 
the  world,  don't  believe  it;  I  really  never  passed  a 
more  agreeable  evening.  Every  thing  succeeded;  all 
the  wheels  played  in  time;  Frederick  was  fortunate, 
and  all  the  world  in  good  humour.  Then  for  royalty 
— Mr.  Anstis  himself  would  have  been  glutted;  there 
were  all  the  Fitzes  upon  earth,  the  whole  court  of  St. 
Germain's,  the  Duke  [of  Cumberland],  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  two  Anamaboes.  The  King  and  Prin- 
cess Emily  bestowed  themselves  upon  the  mob  on  the 
river;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  Duke  had 
the  music  into  the  garden,  and  himself,  with  my  Lady 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Pitt,  Peggy  Banks,  and  Lord  Holder- 
nesse,  entertained  the  good  subjects  with  singing 
"  God  save  the  King  "  to  them  over  the  rails  of  the 
terrace.  The  Duke  of  Modena  supped  there,  and  the 
Duke  was  asked,  but  he  answered,  it  was  impossible : 
in  short,  he  could  not  adjust  his  dignity  to  a  mortal 
banquet.  There  was  an  admirable  scene  :  Lady  Bur- 
lington brought  the  Violette,  and  the  Richmonds  had 
asked  Garrick,  who  stood  ogling  and  sighing  the 
whole  time,  while  my  lady  kept  a  most  fierce  look- 
out. Sabbatini,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's  court, 
was  asking  me,  who  all  the  people  were  ?  and  who  is 
that?  "  C'est  miladi  Hartington,  la  belle  fille  du 
Due  de  Devonshire. "  "  Et  qui  est  cette  autre 
dame?"  It  was  a  distressing  question;  after  a  little 
hesitation,  I  replied,  "  Mais  c'est  Mademoiselle  Vio- 
lette?" "  Et  comment  Mademoiselle  Violette!  j'ai 
connu  une  Mademoiselle  Violette  par  exemple."'  —I 
begged  him  to  look  at  Miss  Bishop. 

*  Garrick's  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Eva  Maria  Violette 
took  place  four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter. — WRIGHT. 
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In  the  middle  of  all  these  principalities  and  powers 
was  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  in  her  forlorn  trim, 
a  white  apron  and  white  hood,  and  would  make  the 
Duke  swallow  all  her  undress.  T'other  day  she 
drove  post  to  Lady  Sophia  Thomas,  at  Parsons- 
green,  and  told  her  that  she  was  come  to  tell  her 
something  of  importance.  "  What  is  it?" — "  Why, 
take  a  couple  of  beef-steaks,  clap  them  together  as 
if  they  were  for  a  dumpling,  and  eat  them  with  pepper 
and  salt;  it  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  tasted :  I  could 
not  help  coming  to  tell  you  this:"  and  away  she 
drove  back  to  town.  Don't  a  course  of  folly  for  forty 
years  make  one  very  sick  ? 

The  weather  is  so  hot,  and  the  roads  so  dusty,  that 
I  can't  get  to  Strawberry;  but  I  shall  begin  negotiat- 
ing with  you  now  about  your  coming.  You  must  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  beauty.  I  hope  to  get  my  bill* 
finished  in  ten  days;  I  have  scrambled  it  through  the 
Lords;  but  altogether,  with  the  many  difficulties  and 
plagues,  I  am  a  good  deal  out  of  humour;  my  pur- 
chases hitch,  and  new  proprietors  start  out  of  the 
ground,  like  the  crop  of  soldiers  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses. I  expect  but  an  unpleasant  summer;  my  in- 
dolence and  inattention  are  not  made  to  wade 
through  leases  and  deeds.  Mrs.  Chenevix  brought 
me  one  yesterday  to  sign,  and  her  sister  Bertrand,  the 
toy-woman  of  Bath,  for  a  witness.  I  showed  them 
my  cabinet  of  enamels  instead  of  treating  them  with 
white  wine.  The  Bertrand  said,  "  Sir,  I  hope  you 
don't  trust  all  sorts  of  ladies  with  this  cabinet!" 
What  an  entertaining  assumption  of  dignity !  .  .  . 

I  must  tell  you  a  good  story  of  Charles  Townshend  : 
you  know  his  political  propensity  and  importance; 
his  brother  George  was  at  supper  at  the  King's  Arms 
with  some  more  young  men.  The  conversation  some- 
how or  other  rambled  into  politics,  and  it  was  started 
that  the  national  debt  was  a  benefit.  "  I  am  sure  it  is 
not,"  said  Mr.  Townshend;  "I  can't  tell  why,  but 
my  brother  Charles  can,  and  I  will  send  to  him  for 

*  [A  private  Act  about  the  purchase  of  the  property.] 
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arguments. "  Charles  was  at  supper  at  another 
tavern,  but  so  much  the  dupe  of  this  message,  that  he 
literally  called  for  ink  and  paper,  wrote  four  long 
sides  of  arguments,  and  sent  word  that,  when  his 
company  broke  up,  he  would  come  and  give  them 
more,  which  he  did  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
don't  think  you  will  laugh  much  less  at  what  hap- 
pened to  me  :  I  wanted  a  print  out  of  a  book,  which  I 
did  not  care  to  buy  at  Osborn's  shop :  the  next  day 
he  sent  me  the  print,  and  begged  that  when  I  had 
anything  to  publish,  I  would  employ  him. 

I  will  now  tell  you,  and  finish  this  long  letter,  how 
I  shocked  Mr.  Mackenzie  inadvertently  at  Vauxhall : 
we  had  supped  there  a  great  party,  and  coming  out, 
Mrs.  More,  who  waits  at  the  gate,  said,  "  Gentlemen 
and  ladies,  will  you  walk  in  and  hear  the  surprising 
alteration  of  voice  ?  "  I,  forgetting  Mackenzie's  con- 
nexions, and  that  he  was  formerly  of  the  band,  re- 
plied, "  No,  I  have  seen  patriots  enough." 

I  intend  this  letter  shall  last  you  till  you  come  to 
Strawberry  Hill;  one  might  have  rolled  it  out  into 
half-a-dozen.  My  best  compliments  to  your  sisters. 


21.  MEMOIRS  OF  COMTE  DE  GRAMMONT. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Dav entry,  July  22,  1751. 

You  will  wonder  in  what  part  of  the  county  of 
Twicks  lies  this  Daventry.  It  happens  to  be  in 
Northamptonshire.  My  letter  will  scarce  set  out  till 
I  get  to  London,  but  I  choose  to  give  it  its  present 
date  lest  you  should  admire,  that  Mr.  Usher  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  lord  treasurer  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
should  write  with  such  coarse  materials.  I  am  on  my 
way  from  Ragley,  and  if  ever  the  waters  subside  and 
my  ark  rests  upon  dry  land  again,  I  think  of  stepping 
over  to  Tonghes  :  but  your  journey  has  filled  my  post- 
chaise's  head  with  such  terrible  ideas  of  your  roads, 
that  I  think  I  shall  let  it  have  done  raining  for  a 
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month  or  six  weeks,  which  it  has  not  done  for  as 
much  time  past,  before  I  begin  to  grease  my  wheels 
again,  and  lay  in  provision  of  French  books,  and  tea, 
and  blunderbusses,  for  my  journey. 

Before  I  tell  you  a  word  of  Ragley,  you  must  hear 
how  busy  I  have  been  upon  Grammont.  You  know 
I  have  long  had  a  purpose  of  a  new  edition,  with 
notes,  and  cuts  of  the  principal  beauties  and  heroes, 
if  I  could  meet  with  their  portraits.  I  have  made  out 
all  the  people  at  all  remarkable,  except  my  Lord 
Janet,  whom  I  cannot  divine  unless  he  be  Thanet. 
Well,  but  what  will  entertain  you  is,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered the  philosophe  Whitnell;  and  what  do  you 
think  his  real  name  was  ?  Only  Whetenhall !  Pray 
do  you  call  cousins?*  Look  in  Collins's  Baronets, 
and  under  the  article  Be  ding-field  you  will  find  that  he 
was  an  ingenious  gentleman,  and  la  blanche  Whitnell, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  an 
excellent  wife.  I  am  persuaded  the  Bedingfields 
crowded  in  these  characters  to  take  off  the  ridicule 
in  Grammont;  they  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 
Madame  de  Mirepoix  told  me  t'other  day,  that  she 
had  known  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  de  Grammont, 
an  Abbess  in  Lorrain,  who,  to  the  ambassadress's 
great  scandal,  was  ten  times  more  vain  of  the  blood  of 
Hamilton  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  that  of  Gram- 
mont. She  had  told  her  much  of  her  lister  my  Lady 
Stafford,  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  when  I  was 
a  child.  She  used  to  live  at  Twickenham  when  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton  lived  there ; 
she  had  more  wit  than  both  of  them.  What  would  I 
give  to  have  had  Strawberry  Hill  twenty  years  ago ! 
I  think  any  thing  but  twenty  years.  Lady  Stafford 
used  to  say  to  her  sister,  <k  Well,  child,  I  have  come 
without  my  wit  to-day;"  that  is,  she  had  not  taken 
her  opium,  which  she  was  forced  to  do  if  she  had 
any  appointment,  to  be  in  particular  spirits.  This 
rage  of  Grammont  carried  me  a  little  while  ago  to  old 

*  A    sister    of    Mr.     Montagu's    was    married    to    Nathaniel 
Whetenhall,  Esq.— WALPOLE. 
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Maryborough's  at  Wimbledon,  where  I  had  heard 
there  was  a  picture  of  Lady  Denham;  it  is  a  charming 
one.  The  house  you  know  stands  in  a  hole,  or,  as 
the  whimsical  old  lady  said,  seems  to  be  making  a 
curtsey.  She  had  directed  my  Lord  Pembroke  not  to 
make  her  go  up  any  steps;  "  I  won't  go  up  steps ;"- 
and  so  he  dug  a  saucer  to  put  it  in,  and  levelled  the 
first  floor  with  the  ground.  There  is  a  bust  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  erected  I  suppose  by  Jack  Spencer, 
with  as  many  lies  upon  it  as  if  it  was  a  tombstone; 
and  a  very  curious  old  picture  up-stairs,  that  I  take  to 
be  Louis  Sforza  the  Moor,  with  his  nephew  Galeazzo. 
There  are  other  good  pictures  in  the  house,  but  per- 
haps you  have  seen  them.  As  I  have  formerly  seen 
Oxford  and  Blenheim,  I  did  not  stop  till  I  came  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  wretchedest  old  town  I  ever 
saw,  which  I  intended  for  Shakspeare's  sake  to  find 
snug,  and  pretty,  and  antique,  not  old.  His  tomb, 
and  his  wife's,  and  John  a  Combes',  are  in  an  agree- 
able church,  with  several  other  monuments;  as  one 
of  the  Earl  of  Totness,  and  another  of  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  the  Memoirs  writer.  There  are  quantities 
of  Cloptons,  too;  but  the  bountiful  corporation  have 
exceedingly  bepainted  Shakspeare  and  the  principal 
personages.  .  .  . 

4 

22.    GOSSIP. 

To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  22,  1751. 

As  the  Parliament  is  met,  you  will,  of  course,  ex- 
pect to  hear  something  of  it:  the  only  thing  to  be 
told  of  it  is,  what  I  believe  was  never  yet  to  be  told 
of  an  English  Parliament,  that  it  is  so  unanimous, 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  one  division  this  ses- 
sion— nay,  I  think  not  a  debate.  On  the  Address, 
Sir  John  Cotton  alone  said  a  few  words  against  a  few 
words  of  it*  Yesterday,  on  a  motion  to  resume  the 
sentences  against  Murray,  who  is  fled  to  France,  only 
two  persons  objected — in  short,  we  shall  not  be  more 
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a  French  Parliament,  when  we  are  under  French 
government.  Indeed,  the  two  nations  seem  to 
have  crossed  over  and  figured  in;  one  hears  of  nothing 
from  Paris  but  gunpowder  plots  in  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's cradle  (whom  the  clergy,  by  a  vice  versa, 
have  converted  into  a  Pretender,)  and  menaces  of 
assassinations.  Have  you  seen  the  following  verses, 
that  have  been  stuck  up  on  the  Louvre,  the  Pontneuf , 
and  other  places  ? 

"  Deux  Henris  immole's  par  nos  braves  Ayeux, 
L'un  a  la  Liberte*  et  1'autre  a  nos  Dieux, 
Nous  animent,  Louis,  aux  memes  entreprises  : 
Us  revivent  en  Toi  ces  anciens  Tyrans  : 
Grains  notre  desespoir  :  La  Noblesse  a  des  Guises, 
Paris  des  Ravaillacs,  le  Clerge"  des  Clements." 

Did  you  ever  see  more  ecclesiastic  fury  ?  Don't  you 
like  their  avowing  the  cause  of  Jacques  Clement  ?  and 
that  Henry  IV.  was  sacrificed  to  a  plurality  of  gods ! 
a  frank  confession!  though  drawn  from  the  author 
by  the  rhyme,  as  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  write  classic 
Latin,  used  to  say,  Deos  immortales !  But  what 
most  offends  me  is  the  threat  of  murder :  it  attaints 
the  prerogative  of  chopping  off  the  heads  of  Kings  in 
a  legal  way.  We  here  have  been  still  more  interested 
about  a  private  history  that  has  lately  happened  at 
Paris.  It  seems  uncertain  by  your  accounts  whether 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  in  voluntary  or  constrained 
durance  :  it  is  not  at  all  equivocal  that  her  son  and  a 
Mr.  Taaffe  have  been  in  the  latter  at  Fort  TEvesque 
and  the  Chatelet.  All  the  letters  from  Paris  have 
been  very  cautious  of  relating  the  circumstances.  The 
outlines  are,  that  these  two  gentlemen,,  who  were 
pharaoh-bankers  to  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  had 
travelled  to  France  to  exercise  the  same  profession, 
where  it  is  supposed  they  cheated  a  Jew,  who  would 
afterwards  have  cheated  them  of  the  money  he  owed, 
and  that,  to  secure  payment,  they  broke  open  his 
lodgings  and  bureau,  and  seized  jewels  and  other 
effects;  that  he  accused  them;  that  they  were  taken 
out  of  their  beds  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  kept 
in  different  prisons,  without  fire  or  candle,  for  six  and 
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thirty  hours;  have  since  been  released  on  excessive 
bail;  are  still  to  be  tried,  may  be  sent  to  the  galleys, 
or  dismissed  home,  where  they  will  be  reduced  to 
keep  the  best  company;  for  I  suppose  nobody  else 
will  converse  with  them.  Their  separate  anecdotes 
are  curious :  Wortley,  you  know,  has  been  a  perfect 
Gil  Bias,  and,  for  one  of  his  last  adventures,  is 
thought  to  have  added  the  famous  Miss  Ashe  to  the 
number  of  his  wives.  Taaffe  is  an  Irishman,  who 
changed  his  religion  to  fight  a  duel;  as  you  know  in 
Ireland  a  Catholic  may  not  wear  a  sword.  He  is  a 
gamester,  usurer,  adventurer,  and  of  late  has  divided 
his  attentions  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Madame  Pompadour;  travelling,  with  turtles  and 
pine-apples,  in  post-chaises,  to  the  latter, — flying  back 
to  the  former  for  Lewes  races — and  smuggling  bur- 
gundy at  the  same  time.  I  shall  finish  thejr  history 
with  a  bon-mot.  The  Speaker  was  railing  at  gaming 
and  White's  apropos  to  these  two  prisoners.  Lord 
Coke,  to  whom  the  conversation  was  addressed,  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  neither  of  them 
of  White's."  Monsieur  de  Mirepoix  sent  a  card 
lately  to  White's,  to  invite  all  the  chess-players  of 
both  clamps.  Do  but  think  what  a  genius  a  man 
must  have,  or,  my  dear  child,  do  you  consider  what 
information  you  would  be  capable  of  sending  to  your 
court,  if,  after  passing  two  years  in  a  country,  you 
had  learned  but  the  two  first  letters  of  a  word,  that 
you  heard  twenty  times  every  day! 

I  have  a  bit  of  paper  left,  so  I  will  tell  you  another 
story.  A  certain  King,  that,  whatever  airs  you  may 
give  yourself,  you  are  not  at  all  like,  was  last  week 
at  the  play.  The  Intriguing  Chambermaid  in  the 
farce  says  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  You  are  villain- 
ously old;  you  are  sixty-six;  you  can't  have  the  impu- 
dence to  think  of  living  above  two  years."  The  old 
gentleman  in  the  stage-box  turned  about  in  a  passion, 
and  said,  "  This  is  d— d  stuff!  " 

Pray  have  you  got  Mr.  Con  way  yet !      Adieu  ! 
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23.  BURGLARY. 
To  George  Montagu ,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  6,   1752. 

I  have  just  been  in  London  for  two  or  three  days,  to 
fetch  an  adventure,  and  am  returned  to  my  hill  and 
my  castle.  I  can't  say  I  lost  my  labour,  as  you  shall 
hear.  Last  Sunday  night,  being  as  wet  a  night  as 
you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day,  about  half  an  hour 
after  twelve,  I  was  just  come  home  from  White's, 
and  undressing  to  step  into  bed,  I  heard  Harry,  who 
you  know  lies  forwards,  roar  out,  "  Stop  thief! "  and 
run  down  stairs.  I  ran  after  him.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened; I  have  not  lost  one  enamel,  nor  bronze,  nor 
'have  been  shot  through  the  head  again.  A  gentle- 
woman, who  lives  at  Governor  Pitt's,  next  door  but 
one  to  me,  and  where  Mr.  Bentley  used  to  live,  was 
going  to  bed  too,  and  heard  people  breaking  into 
Mr.  Freeman's  house,  who,  like  some  acquaintance 
of  mine  in  Albemarle  Street,  goes  out  of  town,  locks 
up  his  doors,  and  leaves  the  community  to  watch  his 
furniture.  N.B.  It  was  broken  open  but  two  years 
ago,  and  I  and  all  the  chairmen  vow  they  shall  steal 
his  house  away  another  time,  before  we  will  trouble 
our  heads  about  it.  Well,  madam  called  out 
"watch;"  two  men,  who  were  sentinels,  ran  away, 
and  Harry's  voice  after  them.  Down  came  I,  and 
with  a  posse  of  chairmen  and  watchmen  found  the 
third  fellow  in  the  area  of  Mr.  Freeman's  house. 
Mayhap  you  have  seen  all  this  in  the  papers,  little 
thinking  who  commanded  the  detachment.  Harry 
fetched  a  blunderbuss  to  invite  the  thief  up.  One  of 
the  chairman,  who  was  drunk,  cried,  "  Give  me  the 
blunderbuss,  I'll  shoot  him!"  But  as  the  general's 
head  was  a  little  cooler,  he  prevented  military  execu- 
tion, and  took  the  prisoner  without  bloodshed,  intend- 
ing to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  metropolis 
of  Twickenham  with  his  captive  tied  to  the  wheels  of 
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his  post-chaise.  I  find  my  style  rises  so  much  with 
the  recollection  of  my  victory,  that  I  don't  know  how 
to  descend  to  tell  you  that  the  enemy  was  a  carpenter, 
and  had  a  leather  apron  on.  The  next  step  was  to 
share  my  glory  with  my  friends.  I  despatched  a 
courier  to  White's  for  George  Selwyn,  who,  you 
know,  loves  nothing  upon  earth  so  well  as  a  criminal, 
except  the  execution  of  him.  It  happened  very 
luckily  that  the  drawer,  who  received  my  message, 
has  very  lately  been  robbed  himself,  and  had  the 
wound  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  stalked  up  into  the 
club-room,  stopped  short,  and  with  a  hollow  tremb- 
ling voice  said,  "  Mr.  Selwyn!  Mr.  Walpole's  compli- 
ments to  you,  and  he  has  got  a  house-breaker  for 
you!"  A  squadron  immediately  came  to  reinforce 
me,  and  having  summoned  Moreland  with  the  keys 
of  the  fortress,  we  marched  into  the  house  to  search 
for  more  of  the  gang.  Col.  Seabright  with  his  sword 
drawn  went  first,  and  then  I,  exactly  the  figure  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  candle  and  a  lanthorn  in  my 
hand,  a  carbine  upon  my  shoulder,  my  hair  wet  and 
about  my  ears,  and  in  a  linen  night-gown  and  slippers. 
We  found  the  kitchen  shutters  forced,  but  not 
finished;  and  in  the  area  a  tremendous  bag  of  tools, 
a  hammer  large  enough  for  the  hand  of  a  Jael,  and 
six  chisels!  All  which  opima  spolia,  as  there  was 
no  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  was  reduced  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges. 

I  am  now,  as  I  told  you,  returned  to  my  plough 
with  as  much  humility  and  pride  as  any  of  my  great 
predecessors.  We  lead  quite  a  rural  life,  have  had  a 
sheep-shearing,  a  hay-making,  a  syllabub  under  the 
cow,  and  a  fishing  of  three  gold  fish  out  of  Poyang 
[his  pond],  for  a  present  to  Madam  Clive.  They 
breed  with  me  excessively,  and  are  grown  to  the  size 
of  small  perch.  Everything  grows,  if  tempests  would 
let  it ;  but  I  have  had  two  of  my  largest  trees  broke  to- 
day with  the  wind,  and  another  last  week.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  flower  you  offer  me,  but  by  the 
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description  it  is  an  Austrian  rose,  and  I  have  several 
now  in  bloom.  Mr.  Bentley  is  with  me,  finishing  the 
drawings  for  Gray's  Odes;  there  are  some  mandarin- 
cats  fishing  for  gold  fish,  which  will  delight  you;  au 
reste,  he  is  just  where  he  was;  he  has  heard  some- 
thing about  a  journey  to  Haughton,  to  the  great  Cu 
of  Haticuleo  [the  Earl  of  Halifax],  but  it  don't  seem 
fixed,  unless  he  hears  farther.  Did  he  tell  you  the 
Prices  and  your  aunt  Cosby  had  dined  here  from 
Hampton  Court  ?  The  mignonette  beauty  looks 
mighty  well  in  his  grandmother's  jointure.  The 
Memoires  of  last  year  are  quite  finished,  but  I  shall 
add  some  pages  of  notes,  that  will  not  want  anec- 
dotes. Discontents,  of  the  nature  of  those  about 
Windsor-park,  are  spreading  about  Richmond.  Lord 
Brooke,  who  has  taken  the  late  Duchess  of  Rutland's 
at  Petersham,  asked  for  a  key;  the  answer  was  (mind 
it,  for  it  was  tolerably  mortifying  to  an  Earl),  "  that 
the  Princess  [Amelia]  had  already  refused  one  to  my 
Lord  Chancellor  [Hardwicke]." 

By  the  way,  you  know  that  reverend  head  of  the 
law  is  frequently  shut  up  here  [Twickenham]  with  my 
Lady  Mountrath,  who  is  as  rich  and  as  tipsy  as  Caca- 
fogo  in  the  comedy.  What  a  jumble  of  avarice, 
lewdness,  dignity, — and  claret ! 

You  will  be  pleased  with  a  story  of  Lord  Bury,  that 
is  come  from  Scotland  :  he  is  quartered  at  Inverness  : 
the  magistrates  invited  him  to  an  entertainment  with 
fire-works,  which  they  intended  to  give  on  the 
morrow  for  the  Duke's  birth-day.  He  thanked.them, 
assured  them  he  would  represent  their  zeal  to  his 
Royal  Highness ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  but  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  him,  if  they  postponed  it  to  the 
day  following,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den.  They  stared,  said  they  could  not  promise  on 
their  own  authority,  but  would  go  and  consult  their 
body.  They  returned,  told  him  it  was  unprecedented, 
and  could  not  be  complied  with.  Lord  Bury  replied, 
he  was  sorry  they  had  not  given  a  negative  at  once, 
for  he  had  mentioned  it  to  his  soldiers,  who  would 
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not  bear  a  disappointment,  and  was  afraid  it  would 
provoke  them  to  some  outrage  upon  the  town.  This 
did; — they  celebrated  Culloden.  Adieu!  My  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Montagu. 


24.  TRAVELS  IN  KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 
To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq. 

Battel,  Wednesday,  August  5,   1752. 

Here  we  are,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  middle  of  our 
pilgrimage;  and  lest  we  should. never  return  from 
this  holy  land  of  abbeys  and  Gothic  castles,  I  begin  a 
letter  to  you,  that  I  hope  some  charitable  monk,  when 
he  has  buried  our  bones,  will  deliver  to  you.  We 
have  had  piteous  distresses,  but  then  we  have  seen 
glorious  sights!  You  shall  hear  of  each  in  their 
order. 

Monday,  Wind  S.E. — at  least  that  was  our  direc- 
tion.— While  they  were  changing  our  horses  at 
Bromley,  we  went  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
palace;  not  for  the  sake  of  anything  there  was  to  be 
seen,  but  because  there  was  a  chimney,  in  which  had' 
stood  a  flower-pot,  in  which  was  put  the  counterfeit 
plot  against  Bishop  Sprat.  'Tis  a  paltry  parsonage, 
with  nothing  of  antiquity  but  two  panes  of  glass, 
purloined  from  Islip's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  that  abbot's  rebus,  an  eye  and  a  slip  of  a  tree. 
In  the  garden  there  is  a  clear  little  pond,  teeming 
with  gold  fish.  The  Bishop  is  more  prolific  than 
I  am. 

From  Sevenoaks  we  went  to  Knowle.  The  park 
is  sweet,  with  much  old  beech,  and  an  immense  syca- 
more before  the  great  gate,  that  makes  me  more  in 
love  than  ever  with  sycamores.  The  house  is  not 
near  so  extensive  as  I  expected :  the  outward  court 
has  a  beautiful  decent  simplicity  that  charms  one. 
The  apartments  are  many,  but  not  large.  The  furni- 
ture throughout,  ancient  magnificence;  loads  of  por- 
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traits,  not  good  nor  curious;  ebony  cabinets,  em- 
bossed silver  in  vases,  dishes,  &c.,  embroidered  beds, 
stiff  chairs,  and  sweet  bags  lying  on  velvet  tables, 
richly  worked  in  silk  and  gold.  There  are  two  gal- 
leries, one  very  small;  an  old  hall,  and  a  spacious 
great  drawing-room.  There  is  never  a  good  stair- 
case. The  first  little  room  you  enter  has  sundry  por- 
traits of  the  times;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  be- 
spoke by  the  yard,  and  drawn  all  by  the  same  painter  : 
one  should  be  happy  if  they  were  authentic;  for 
among  them  there  is  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Gardiner  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  the 
poet,  when  a  boy,  and  a  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
but  I  don't  know  which.  The  only  fine  picture  is  of 
Lord  Goring  and  Endymion  Porter  by  Vandyke. 
There  is  a  good  head  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a 
whole-length  of  Due  d'Espernon,  and  another  good 
head  of  the  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  who  wrote 
that  admirable  haughty  letter  to  Secretary  William- 
son, when  he  recommended  a  person  to  her  for  mem- 
ber for  Appleby :  "  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper, 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  won't  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  subject:  your  man  shan't  stand.  Ann 
Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery."  .  .  . 

We  lay  that  night  at  Tunbridge  town,  and  were 
surprised  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  The  gate- 
way is  perfect,  and  the  inclosure  formed  into  a  vine- 
yard by  a  Mr.  Hooker,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  the 
walls  spread  with  fruit,  and  the  mount  on  which  the 
keep  stood,  planted  in  the  same  way.  The  prospect 
is  charming,  and  a  breach  of  the  wall  opens  below  to 
a  pretty  Gothic  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Med- 
way.  We  honoured  the  man  for  his  taste — not  but 
that  we  wished  the  committee  at  Strawberry  Hill  were 
to  sit  upon  it,  and  stick  cypresses  among  the  hollows 
— But,  alas !  he  sometimes  makes  eighteen  sour  hogs- 
heads, and  is  going  to  disrobe  "  the  ivy-mantled 
tower,"  because  it  harbours  birds! 

Now  begins  our  chapter  of  woes.  The  inn  was 
full  of  farmers  and  tobacco;  and  the  next  morning, 
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when  we  were  bound  for  Penshurst,  the  only  man  in 
the  town  who  had  two  horses  would  not  let  us  have 
them,  because  the  roads,  as  he  said,  were  so  bad. 
We  were  forced  to  send  to  the  Wells  for  others, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  half  the  day  was  spent — we 
all  the  while  up  to  the  head  and  ears  in  a  market  of 
sheep  and  oxen.  A  mile  from  the  town  we  climbed 
up  a  hill  to  see  Summer  Hill,  the  residence  of  Gram- 
mont's  Princess  of  Babylon.  There  is  now  scarce  a 
road  to  it :  the  Paladins  of  those  times  were  too 
valorous  to  fear  breaking  their  necks;  and  I  much 
apprehend  that  la  Monsery  and  the  fair  Mademoiselle 
Hamilton  must  have  mounted  their  palfreys  and 
rode  behind  their  gentlemen-ushers  upon  pillions  to 
the  Wells.  The  house  is  little  better  than  a  farm, 
but  has  been  an  excellent  one,  and  is  entire,  though 
out  of  repair.  I  have  drawn  the  front  of  it  to  show 
you,  which  you  are  to  draw  over  again  to  show  me. 
It  stands  high,  commands  a  vast  landscape  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  has  quantities  of  large  old  trees  to 
shelter  itself,  some  of  which  might  be  well  spared  to 
open  views. 

From  Summer  Hill  we  went  to  Lamberhurst  to 
dine;  near  which,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  up  and  down  impracticable  hills,  in  a  most  re- 
tired vale,  such  as  Pope  describes  in  the  last  Dunciad, 

"  Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  vines," 

we  found  the  ruins  of  Bayham  Abbey,  which  the 
Barrets  and  Hardings  bid  us  visit.  There  are  small 
but  pretty  remains,  and  a  neat  little  Gothic  house 
built  near  them  by  their  nephew  Pratt.  They  have 
found  a  tomb  of  an  abbot,  with  a  crozier,  at  length 
on  the  stone. 

Here  our  woes  increase.  The  roads  grew  bad 
beyond  all  badness,  the  night  dark  beyond  all  dark- 
ness, our  guide  frightened  beyond  all  frightfulness. 
However,  without  being  at  all  killed,  we  got  up,  or 
down, — I  forget  which,  it  was  so  dark, — a  famous 
precipice  called  Silver  Hill,  and  about  ten  at  night 
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arrived  at  a  wretched  village  called  Rotherbridge. 
We  had  still  six  miles  hither,  but  determined  to  stop, 
as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  our  necks  before  we 
had  seen  all  we  intended.  But,  alas!  there  was  only 
one  bed  to  be  had :  all  the  rest  were  inhabited  by 
smugglers,  whom  the  people  of  the  house  called 
mountebanks;  and  with  one  of  whom  the  lady  of  the 
den  told  Mr.  Chute  he  might  lie.  We  did  not  at  all 
take  to  this  society,  but,  armed  with  links  and  Ian- 
thorns,  set  out  again  upon  this  impracticable  journey. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  hither  to  a 
still  worse  inn,  and  that  crammed  with  excise  officers, 
one  of  whom  had  just  shot  a  smuggler.  However, 
as  we  were  neutral  powers,  we  have  passed  safely 
through  both  armies  hitherto,  and  can  give  you  a 
little  farther  history  of  our  wandering  through  these 
mountains,  where  the  young  gentlemen  are  forced  to 
drive  their  curricles  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  The  only 
morsel  of  good  road  we  have  found,  was  what  even 
the  natives  had  assured  us  was  totally  impracticable ; 
these  were  eight  miles  to  Hurst  Monceaux.  It  is 
seated  at  the  end  of  a  large  vale,  five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  sea,  with  wings  of  blue  hills  covered 
with  wood,  one  of  which  falls  down  to  the  house  in  a 
sweep  of  a  hundred  acres.  The  building,  for  the 
convenience  of  water  to  the  moat,  sees  nothing  at 
all;  indeed  it  is  entirely  imagined  on  a  plan  of  defence, 
with  draw-bridges  actually  in  being,  round  towers, 
watch-towers  mounted  on  them,  and  battlements 
pierced  for  the  passage  of  arrows  from  long  bows. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  is  as  per- 
fect as  the  first  day.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ever  quite  finished,  or  at  least  that  age  was  not 
arrived  at  the  luxury  of  white-wash;  for  almost  all  the 
walls,  except  in  the  principal  chambers,  are  in  their 
native  brickhood.  It  is  a  square  building,  each  side 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  length;  a  porch  and 
cloister,  very  like  Eton  College;  and  the  whole  is 
much  in  the  same  taste,  the  kitchen  extremely  so, 
with  three  vast  funnels  to  the  chimneys  going  up  on 
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the  inside.  There  are  two  or  three  little  courts  for 
offices,  but  no  magnificence  .of  apartments.  It  is 
scarcely  furnished  with  a  few  necessary  beds  and 
chairs :  one  side  has  been  sashed,  and  a  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room  and  two  or  three  rooms  wains- 
coted by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  II.  Their  arms  with  delightful 
carvings  by  Gibbons,  particularly  two  pheasants, 
hang  over  the  chimneys.  Over  the  great  drawing- 
room  chimney  is  the  coat-armour  of  the  first  Leonard, 
Lord  Dacre,  with  all  his  alliances.  Mr.  Chute  was 
transported,  and  called  cousin  with  ten  thousand 
quarterings.*  The  chapel  is  small,  and  mean :  the 
Virgin  and  seven  long  lean  saints,  ill  done,  remain 
in  the  windows.  There  have  been  four  more,  but 
seem  to  have  been  removed  for  light;  and  we  actually 
found  St.  Catherine,  and  another  gentlewoman  with 
a  church  in  her  hand,  exiled  into  the  buttery.  There 
remain  two  odd  cavities,  with  very  small  wooden 
screens  on  each  side  the  altar,  which  seem  to  have 
been  confessionals.  The  outside  is  a  mixture  of  grey 
brick  and  stone,  that  has  a  very  venerable  appear- 
ance. The  draw-bridges  are  romantic  to  a  degree; 
and  there  is  a  dungeon,  that  gives  one  a  delightful 
idea  of  living  in  the  days  of  soccage  and  under  such 
goodly  tenures.  They  showed  us  a  dismal  chamber 
which  they  called  Drummer's-hall,  and  suppose  that 
Mr.  Addison's  comedy  is  descended  from  it.  In  the 
windows  of  the  gallery  over  the  cloisters,  which  leads 
all  round  to  the  apartments,  is  the  device  of  the  Fien- 
neses,  a  wolf  holding  a  baton  with  a  scroll,  Le  roy  le 
veut — an  unlucky  motto,  as  I  shall  tell  you  presently, 
to  the  last  peer  of  that  line.  The  estate  is  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  so  compact  as  to  have  but  seventeen 
houses  upon  it.  We  walked  up  a  brave  old  avenue  to 
the  church,  with  ships  sailing  on  our  left  hand  the 
whole  way.  Before  the  altar  lies  a  lank  brass  knight, 
hight  William  Fienis,  chevalier,  who  obiit  c.c.c.c.v. 
that  is  in  1405.  By  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  tomb,  all 

*   [He  was  an  excellent  herald,  and  had  a  Dacre  ancestress.] 
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in  our  trefoil  taste,  varied  into  a  thousand  little  cano- 
pies and  patterns,  and  two  knights  reposing  on  their 
backs.  These  were  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  and  his 
only  son  Gregory  [Thomas]  who  died  sans  issue.  An 
old  grey-headed  beadsman  of  the  family  talked  to  us 
of  a  blot  in  the  scrutcheon ;  and  we  had  observed  that 
the  field  of  the  arms  was  green  instead  of  blue,  and 
the  lions  ramping  to  the  right,  contrary  to  order.  This 
and  the  man's  imperfect  narrative  let  us  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  personage  before  us;  for  there  is 
no  inscription.  He  went  in  a  Chevy-chase  style  to 
hunt  in  a  Mr.  Pelham's  park  at  Lawton :  the  keepers 
opposed,  a  fray  ensued,  a  man  was  killed.  The 
haughty  baron  took  the  death  upon  himself,  as  most 
secure  of  pardon;  but  however,  though  there  was  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  question,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged :  Le  roy  le  vouloist. 

Now  you  are  fully  master  of  Hurst  Monceaux,  I 
shall  carry  you  on  to  Battel. — By  the  way,  we  bring 
you  a  thousand  sketches,  that  you  may  show  us  what 
we  have  seen.  Battel  Abbey  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  exactly  as  Warwick  Castle  does  of  Warwick; 
but  the  house  of  Webster  have  taken  due  care  that  it 
should  not  resemble  .it  in  any  thing  else.  A  vast 
building,  which  thejr  call  the  old  refectory,  but  which 
I  believe  wras  the  original  church,  is  now  barn,  coach- 
house, &c.  The  situation  is  noble,  above  the  level 
of  abbeys  :  what  does  remain  of  gateways  and  towers 
is  beautiful,  particularly  the  flat  side  of  a  cloister, 
which  is  now  the  front  of  the  mansion-house.  A  Miss 
of  the  family  has  clothed  a  fragment  of  a  portico  with 
cockle-shells !  The  grounds,  and  what  has  been  a 
park,  lie  in  a  vile  condition.  In  the  church  is  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse 
for  life  to  Harry  VIII.;  from  whose  descendants  the 
estate  was  purchased.  The  head  of  John  Hammond, 
the  last  abbot,  is  still  perfect  in  one  of  the  windows. 
Mr.  Chute  says,  "  What  charming  things  we  should 
have  done  if  Battel  Abbey  had  been  to  be  sold  at 
Mrs.  Chevenix's,  as  Strawberry  was!"  Good-night! 
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25.  STRAWBERRY  DESCRIBED. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  12,   1753. 

I  could  not  rest  any  longer  with  the  thought  of 
your  having  no  idea  of  a  place  of  which  you  hear  so 
much,  and  therefore  desired  Mr.  Bentley  to  draw  you 
as  much  idea  of  it  as  the  post  would  be  persuaded  to 
•carry  from  Twickenham  to  Florence.  The  enclosed 
enchanted  little  landscape,  then,  is  Strawberry  Hill; 
and  I  will  try  to  explain  so  much  of  it  to  you  as  will 
help  to  let  you  know  whereabouts  we  are  when  we  are 
talking  to  you;  for  it  is  uncomfortable  in  so  intimate 
a  correspondence  as  ours  not  to  be  exactly  master  of 
every  spot  where  one  another  is  writing,  or  reading, 
or  sauntering.  This  view  of  the  castle*  is  what  I 
have  just  finished,  and  is  the  only  side  that  will  be  at 
all  regular.  Directly  before  it  is  an  open  grove, 
through  which  you  see  a  field,  which  is  bounded  by  a 
serpentine  wood  of  all  kind  of  trees,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  lawn  before  the  house  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  from  whence  to  the 
left  you  see  the  town  and  church  of  Twickenham  en- 
circling a  turn  of  the  river,  that  "looks  exactly  like  a 
seaport  in  miniature.  The  opposite  shore  is  a  most 
delicious  meadow,  bounded  by  Richmond  Hill,  which 
loses  itself  in  the  noble  woods  of  the  park  to  the  end 
of  the  prospect  on  the  right,  where  is  another  turn 
of  the  river,  and  the  suburbs  of  Kingston  as  luckily 
placed  as  Twickenham  is  on  the  left :  and  a  natural 
terrace  on  the  brow  of  my  hill,  with  meadows  of  my 
own  down  to  the  river,  commands  both  extremities. 
Is  not  this  a  tolerable  prospect  ?  You  must  figure 
that  all  this  is  perpetually  enlivened  by  a  navigation 
of  boats  and  barges,  and  by  a  road  below  my  terrace, 
with  coaches,  post-chaises,  waggons,  and  horsemen 
constantly  in  motion,  and  the  fields  speckled  with 

*  It  was  a  view  of  the  south  side,  towards  the  north-east. — 
WALPOLE. 
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cows,  horses,  and  sheep.  Now  you  shall  walk  into 
the  house.  The  bow-window  below  leads  into  a  little 
parlour  hung  with  a  stone-colour  Gothic  paper  and 
Jackson's  Venetian  prints,  which  i  could  never 
endure  while  they  pretended,  infamous  as  they  are, 
to  be  after  Titian,  &c.,  but  when  I  gave  them  this  air 
of  barbarous  bas-reliefs,  they  succeeded  to  a  miracle  : 
it  is  impossible  at  first  sight  not  to  conclude  that  they 
contain  the  history  of  Attila  or  Tottila,  done  about 
the  very  aera.  From  hence,  under  two  gloomy 
arches,  you  come  to  the  hall  and  staircase,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  to  you,  as  it  is  the  most  parti- 
cular and  chief  beauty  of  the  castle.  Imagine  the 
walls  covered  with  (I  call  it  paper,  but  it  is  really 
paper  painted  in  perspective  to  represent)  Gothic  fret- 
work :  the  lightest  Gothic  balustrade  to  the  stair- 
case, adorned  with  antelopes  (our  supporters)  bear- 
ing shields;  lean  windows  fattened  with  rich  saints  in 
painted  glass,  and  a  vestibule  open  with  three  arches 
on  the  landing-place,  and  niches  full  of  trophies  of 
old  coats  of  mail,  Indian  shields  made  of  rhinoceros's 
hides,  broadswords,  quivers,  long  bows,  arrows,  and 
spears — all  supposed  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Terry  Rob- 
sart*  in  the  holy  wars.  But  as  none  of  this  regards 
the  enclosed  drawing,  I  will  pass  to  that.  The  room 
on  the  ground-floor  nearest  to  you  is  a  bedchamber, 
hung  with  yellow  paper  and  prints,  framed  in  a  new 
manner,  invented  by  Lord  Cardigan;  that  is,  with 
black  and  white  borders  printed.  Over  this  is  Mr. 
Chute's  bedchamber,  hung  with  red  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bow-window  room  [up]  one  pair  of 
stairs  is  not  yet  finished;  but  in  the  tower  beyond  it  is 
the  charming  closet  where  I  am  now  writing  to  you. 
It  is  hung  with  green  paper  and  water-colour  pictured ; 
has  two  windows ;  the  one  in  the  drawing  looks  to  the 
garden,  the  other  to  the  beautiful  prospect;  and  the 
top  of  each  glutted  with  the  richest  painted  glass  of 
the  arms  of  England,  crimson  roses,  and  twenty 

*  An  ancestor  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  knight  of  the 
garter. — WALPOLE. 
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other  pieces  of  green,  purple,  and  historic  bits.  I 
must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  castle,  when 
finished,  will  have  two-and-thirty  windows  enriched 
with  painted  glass.  In  this  closet,  which  is  Mr. 
Chute's  College  of  Arms,  are  two  presses  with  books 
of  heraldry  and  antiquities,  Madame  [de]  Sevigne's 
Letters,  and  any  French  books  that  relate  to  her  and 
her  acquaintance.  Out  of  this  closet  is  the  room 
where  we  always  live,  hung  with  a  blue  and  white 
paper  in  stripes  adorned  with  festoons,  and  a  thou- 
sand plump  chairs,  couches  and  luxurious  settees 
covered  with  linen  of  the  same  pattern,  and  with  a 
bow-window  commanding  the  prospect,  and  gloomed 
with  limes  that  shade  half  each  window,  already 
darkened  with  painted  glass  in  chiaroscuro,  set  in 
deep  blue  glass.  Under  this  room  is  a  cool  little  hall, 
where  we  generally  dine,  hung  with  paper  to  imitate 
Dutch  tiles. 

I  have  described  so  much,  that  you  will  begin  to 
think  that  all  the  accounts  I  used  to  give  you  of  the 
diminutiveness  of  our  habitation  were  fabulous;  but 
it  is  really  incredible  how  small  most  of  the  rooms 
are.  The  only  two  good  chambers  I  shall  have  are 
not  yet  built :  they  will  be  an  eating-room  and  a 
library,  each  twenty  by  thirty,  and  the  latter  fifteen 
feet  high.  For  the  rest  of  the  house,  I  could  send  it 
you  in  this  letter  as  easily  as  the  drawing,  only  that 
I  should  have  nowhere  to  live  till  the  return  of  the 
post.  The  Chinese  summer-house,  which  you  may 
distinguish  in  the  distant  landscape,  belongs  to  my 
Lord  Radnor.  We  pique  ourselves  upon  nothing 
but  simplicity,  and  have  no  carvings,  gildings,  paint- 
ings, inlayings,  or  tawdry  businesses. 

You  will  not  be  sorry,  I  believe,  by  this  time  to  have 
done  with  Strawberry  Hill,  and  to  hear  a  little  news. 
The  end  of  a  very  dreaming  session  has  been  ex- 
tremely enlivened  by  an  accidental  bill  which  has 
opened  great  quarrels,  and  those  not  unlikely  to  be 
attended  with  interesting  circumstances.  A  bill  to 
prevent  clandestine  marriages,  so  drawn  by  the 
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Judges  as  to  clog  all  matrimony  in  general,  was  in- 
advertently espoused  by  the  Chancellor;  and  having 
been  strongly  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Nugent,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Fox,  and  others,  the  last 
went  very  great  lengths  of  severity  on  the  whole  body 
of  the  law,  and  on  its  chieftain  in  particular,  which, 
however,  at  the  last  reading,  he  softened  and  ex- 
plained off  extremely.  This  did  not  appease  :  but  on 
the  return  of  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
our  amendments  were  to  be  read,  the  Chancellor  in 
the  most  personal  terms  harangued  against  Fox,  and 
concluded  with  saying  that  "  he  despised  his  scurrility 
as  much  as  his  adulation  and  recantation/'  As 
Christian  charity  is  not  one  of  the  oaths  taken  by 
privy-counsellors,  and  as  it  is  not  the  most  eminent 
virtue  in  either  of  the  champions,  this  quarrel  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  reconciled.  There  are  natures* 
whose  disposition  it  is  to  patch  up  political  breaches, 
but  whether  they  will  succeed,  or  try  to  succeed  in 
healing  this,  can  I  tell  you  ?  .  .  . 

Adieu !  my  dear  child ;  I  think  this  is  a  very  toler- 
able letter  for  summer ! 


26.  FASHIONABLE  PEOPLE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  17,   1753. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

You  are  so  kind,  that  I  am  peevish  with 
myself  for  not  being  able  to  fix  a  positive  day  for 
being  with  you;  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  it  will  be 
some  of  the  very  first  days  of  the  next  month :  I  am 
engaged  to  go  with  Lady  Ailesbury  and  Mr.  Conway 
to  Stowe,  the  28th  of  this  month,  if  some  little 
business  which  I  have  here  does  not  prevent  me;  and 
from  thence  I  propose  to  meet  Mr.  Chute  at  Great- 
worth.  If  this  should  at  all  interfere  with  your 

*  An  allusion  to  Mr.  Pelham. — WALPOLE. 
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schemes,  tell  me  so;  especially,  I  must  beg  that  you 
would  not  so  far  depend  on  me  as  to  stay  one  minute 
from  .doing  any  thing  else  you  like,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  be  sure  that  I  can  execute  just 
at  the  time  I  propose  such  agreeable  projects.  Meet- 
ing Mrs.  Trevor  will  be  a  principal  part  of  my 
pleasure;  but  the  summer  shall  certainly  not  pass 
without  my  seeing  you. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  concerned  to  hear  that  your 
favourite,  Miss  Brown,  the  pretty  Catholic,  who  lived 
with  Madam  d'Acunha,  is  dead  at  Paris,  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  physician.  Tom  Hervey,  who  always 
obliges  the  town  with  a  quarrel  in  a  dead  season, 
has  published  a  delightful  letter  to  Sir  William  Bun- 
bury,  full  of  madness  and  wit.  He  had  given  the 
Doctor  a  precedent  for  a  clergyman's  fighting  a  duel, 
and  I  furnished  him  with  another  story  of  the  same 
kind,  that  diverted  him  extremely.  A  Dr.  Suckling, 
who  married  a  niece  of  my  father,  quarrelled  with  a 
country  squire,  who  said,  "Doctor,  your  gown  is 
your  protection. " — "Is  it  so?"  replied  the  parson; 
"  but,  by  God!  it  shall  not  be  yours;"  pulled  it  off, 
and  thrashed  him — I  was  going  to  say  damnably,  at 
least,  divinely.  Do  but  think,  my  Lord  Coke  and 
Tom  Hervey  are  both  bound  to  the  peace,  and  are 
always  going  to  fight  together :  how  comfortable  for 
their  sureties ! 

My  Lord  Pomfret  is  dead;  George  Selwyn  says, 
that  my  Lord  Ashburnham*  is  not  more  glad  to  get 
into  the  parks  than  Lord  Falkland  is  to  get  out  of 
them.  You  know  he  was  forced  to  live  in  a  privi- 
leged place. 

Jack  Hill  is  dead  too,  and  has  dropped  about  a 
hundred  legacies;  a  thousand  pound  to  the  Dowager 
of  Rockingham ;  as  much,  with  all  his  plate  and  china, 
to  her  sister  Bel.  I  don't  find  that  my  uncle  [old 
Horace]  has  got  so  much  as  a  case  of  knives  and 
forks :  he  always  paid  great  court,  but  Mary  Mag- 

*  Lord  Ashburnham  succeeded  Lord  Pomfret  as  ranger  of 
St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks. — WALPOLE. 
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dalen,  my  aunt,  undid  all  by  scolding  the  man,  and 
her  spouse  durst  not  take  his  part. 

Lady  Anne  Paulett's  daughter  is  eloped  with  a 
country  clergyman.  The  Duchess  of  Argyle  ha- 
rangues against  the  Marriage-bill  not  taking  place 
immediately,  and  is  persuaded  that  all  the  girls  will 
go  off  before  next  Lady-day. 

Before  I  finish,  I  must  describe  to  you  the  manner 
in  which  I  overtook  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Mirepoix 
t'other  day,  who  lives  at  Lord  Dunkerron's  house  at 
Turnham-green.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  dusty  days  of  this 
summer.  He  was  walking  slowly  in  the  beau  milieu 
of  Brentford  town,  without  any  company,  but  with  a 
brown  lap-dog  with  long  ears,  two  pointers,  two 
pages,  three  footmen,  and  a  vis-a-vis  following  him. 
By  the  best  accounts  I  can  get,  he  must  have  been  to 
survey  the  ground  of  the  battle  of  Brentford,  which 
I  hear  he  has  much  studied,  and  harangues  upon. 

Adieu!  I  enclose  a  "  World  "*  to  you,  which,  by 
a  story  I  shall  tell  you,  I  find  is.called  mine.  I  met 
Mrs.  Clive  two  nights  ago,  and  told  her  I  had  been  in 
the  meadows,  but  would  walk  no  more  there,  for 
there  was  all  the  world.  'Well/'  says  she,  ''and 
don't  you  like  the  World  ?  I  hear  it  was  very  clever 
last  Thursday."  All  I  know  is,  that  you  will  meet 
some  of  your  acquaintance  there.  Good  night,  with 
my  compliments  to  Miss  Montagu. 

*  No.  28,  entitled  "  Old  Women  most  proper  objects  for  love.ry 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  says, 
"  Send  me  no  translations,  no  periodical  papers ;  though  I  con- 
fess some  of  c  The  World  '  entertained  me  very  much,  particu- 
larly Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horry  Walpole ;  but  whenever  I  met 
Dodsley,  I  wished  him  out  of  the  world  with  all  my  heart.  The 
title  was  a  very  lucky  one,  being,  as  you  see,  productive  of  puns 
world  without  end ;  which  is  all  the  species  of  wit  some  people 
can  either  practice  or  understand." — WRIGHT. 
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27.  COUNTRY  VISITS. 
To  John  Chute,  Esq. 

Stowe,  Aug.  4,   1753. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

You  would  deserve  to  be  scolded,  if  you  had 
not  lost  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  you  have 
disappointed  me  of.*  Whether  George  Montagu 
will  be  so  content  with  your  commuting  punishments, 
I  don't  know:  I  should  think  not:  he  "cried  and 
roared  all  night  "f  when  I  delivered  your  excuse.  He 
is  extremely  well-housed,  after  having  roamed  like  a 
Tartar  about  the  country  with  his  whole  personal 
estate  at  his  heels.  There  is  an  extensive  view, 
which  is  called  pretty:  but  Northamptonshire  is  no 
county  to  please  me.  What  entertained  me  was,  that 
he  who  in  London  was  grown  an  absolute  recluse,  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  neighbours,  and  as  popular  as 
if  he  intended  to  stand  for  the  county,  instead  of 
having  given  up  the  town.  The  very  first  morning 
after  my  arrival,  as*  we  were  getting  into  the  chaise 
to  go  to  Wroxton,  they  notified  a  Sir  Harry  Danvers, 
a  young  squire  booted  and  spurred,  and  buckskin- 
breeched.  :i  Will  you  drink  any  chocolate  ?"-  "  No; 
a  little  wine  and  water,  if  you  please." — I  suspected 
nothing  but  that  he  had  rode  till  he  was  dry. 
"  Nicolo,  get  some  wine  and  water/7  He  desired 
the  water  might  be  warm — I  began  to  stare;  Mon- 
tagu understood  the  dialect,  and  ordered  a  negus. 
I  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  my  countenance,  and 
still  more  when  I  saw  the  baronet  finish  a  very  large 
jug  indeed.  To  be  sure,  he  wondered  as  much  at  me 
who  did  not  finish  a  jug;  and  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing, that  living  always  in  the  world  makes  one  as 
unfit  for  living  out  of  it,  as  always  living  out  of  it 
does  for  living  in  it.  Knightley,  the  knight  of  the 

*  In  not  accompanying  Mr.  Walpole  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  George 
Montagu  at  Greatworth. — WALPOLE. 

f  A  phrase  of  Mr.  Montagu's. — WALPOLE. 
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shire,  has  been  entertaining  all  the  parishes  round 
with  a  turtle-feast,  which,  so  far  from  succeeding, 
has  almost  made  him  suspected  for  a  Jew,  as  the 
country  parsons  have  not  yet  learned  to  wade  into 
green  fat. 

The  roads  are  very  bad  to  Greatworth;  and  such 
numbers  of  gates,  that  if  one  loved  punning  one 
should  call  it  the  Gate-house.  The  proprietor  had  a 
wonderful  invention :  the  chimneys,  which  are  of 
stone,  have  niches  and  benches  in  them,  where  the 
man  used  to  sit  and  smoke.  I  had  twenty  disasters, 
according  to  custom;  lost  my  way,  and  had  my 
French  boy  almost  killed  by  a  fall  with  his  horse  :  but 
I  have  been  much  pleased.  When  I  was  at  Park- 
place  I  went  to  see  Sir  H.  Englefield's  [White- 
knights],  which  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lady  Mary  prefer, 
but  I  think  very  undeservedly,  to  Mr.  Southcote's 
[Woburn  Farm].  It  is  not  above  a  quarter  as  ex- 
tensive, and  wants  the  river.  There  is  a  pretty  view 
of  Reading  seen  under  a  rude  arch,  and  the  water 
is  well  disposed.  The  buildings  are  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  house  far  from  good.  The  town  of 
Henley  has  been  extremely  disturbed  with  an  engage- 
ment between  the  ghosts  of  Miss  Blandy  and  her 
father,  which  continued  so  violent,  that  some  bold 
Ipersons,  to  prevent  farther  bloodshed,  broke  in,  and 
iound  it  was  two  jackasses  which  had  got  into  the 
dtchen. 

I  felt  strangely  tempted  to  stay  at  Oxford  and 
survey  it  at  my  leisure ;  but,  as  I  was  alone,  I  had  not 
:ourage.  I  passed  by  Sir  James  Dashwood's  [at 
High  Wycombe],  a  vast  new  house,  situated  so  high 
hat  it  seems  to  stand  for  the  county  as  well  as  him- 
self. I  did  look  over  Lord  Jersey's  [Middleton], 
which  was  built  for  a  hunting-box,  and  is  still  little 
>etter.  But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  delight- 
:ul  a  day  I  passed  at  Wroxton.  Lord  Guildford  has 
nade  George  Montagu  so  absolutely  viceroy  over  it, 
that  we  saw  it  more  agreeably  than  you  can  conceive ; 
•oamed  over  the  whole  house,  found  every  door  open, 
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saw  not  a  creature,  had  an  extreme  good  dinner, 
wine,  fruit,  coffee  and  tea  in  the  library,  were  served 
by  fairies,  tumbled  over  the  books,  said  one  or.  two 
talismanic  words,  and  the  cascade  played,  and  went 
home  loaded  with  pine-apples  and  flowers. — You  will 
take  me  for  Monsieur  de  Coulanges,*  I  describe  eat- 
ables so  feelingly;  but  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
served  made  the  whole  delicious.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  here  [at  Stowe]  these  two  days,  ex- 
tremely amused  and  charmed  indeed.  Wherever  you 
stand  you  see  an  Albano  landscape.  Half  as  many 
buildings  I  believe  would  be  too  many,  but  such  a 
profusion  gives  inexpressible  richness.  You  may 
imagine  I  have  some  private  reflections  entertaining 
enough,  not  very  communicable  to  the  company :  the 
Temple  of  Friendship,  in  which,  among  twenty 
memorandums  of  quarrels,  is  the  bust  of  Mr.  Pitt : 
Mr.  James  Grenville  is  now  in  the  house,  whom  his 
uncle  disinherited  for  his  attachment  to  that  very 
Pylades,  Mr.  Pitt.  He  broke  with  Mr.  Pope,  who  is 
deified  in  the  Elysian  fields,  before  the  inscription  for 
his  head  was  finished.  That  of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
which  was  bespoke  by  the  name  of  a  bust  of  my  Lord 
Mayor,  was  by  a  mistake  of  the  sculptor  done  for 
Alderman  Perry.  The  statue  of  the  King,  and  that 
"  honori,  laudi,  virtuti  divas  Carolinse,"  make  one 
smile,  when  one  sees  the  ceiling  where  Britannia  re- 
jects and  hides  the  reign  of  King  *  *  *  *  But  ] 
have  no  patience  at  building  and  planting  a  satire ! 
Such  is  the  temple  of  modern  virtue  in  ruins !  The 
Grecian  temple  is  glorious :  this  I  openly  worship  : 
in  the  heretical  corner  of  my  heart  I  adore  the  Gothic 
building,  which  by  some  unusual  inspiration  Gibb; 
has  made  pure  and  beautiful  and  venerable.  Th<j 
style  has  a  propensity  to  the  Venetian  or  mosqu< 
Gothic,  and  the  great  column  near  it  makes  the  whol< 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  The  win 
dows  are  throughout  consecrated  with  painted  glass 

*  The   cousin   and   friend   of   Madame   de    Se*vigne",    and   frc 
quently  mentioned  in  her  letters. — WRIGHT. 
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most  of  it  from  the  priory  at  Warwick,  a  present  from 
that  foolish  Greathead,  who  quarrelled  with  me  (be- 
cause his  father  was  a  gardener)  for  asking  him  if 
Lord  Brook  had  planted  much. — Apropos  to  painted 
glass.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  sweet  house  which 
Mr.  Montagu  carried  me  to  see,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Holman,  a  Catholic,  and  called  Warkworth.  The 
situation  is  pretty,  the  front  charming,  composed  of 
two  round  and  two  square  towers.  Ine  court  within 
is  incomplete  on  one  side;  but  above  stairs  is  a  vast 
gallery  with  four  bow-windows  and  twelve  other 
large  ones,  all  filled  with  the  arms  of  the  old  peers  of 
England,  with  all  their  quarterings  entire.  You  don't 
deserve,  after  deserting  me,  that  I  should  tempt  you 
to  such  a  sight ;  but  this  alone  is  worth  while  to  carry 
you  to  Greatworth. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir!  I  return  to  Strawberry  to- 
morrow, and  forgive  you  enough  not  to  deprive  my- 
self of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  there  whenever 
you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 


28.  THANKS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.   16,   1753. 

Don't  you  suspect,  that  I  have  not  only  forgot  the 
pleasure  I  had  at  Greatworth  and  Wroxton,  but  the 
commissions  you  gave  me  too  ?  It  looks  a  little  un- 
grateful not  to  have  vented  a  word  of  thanks ;  but  I 
stayed  to  write  till  I  could  send  you  the  things,  and 
when  I  had  them,  I  stayed  to  send  them  by  Mr.  Chute, 
who  tells  you  by  to-night's  post  when  he  will  bring 
them.  The  butter-plate  is  not  exactly  what  you 
ordered,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  like  it  as 
well.  There  are  a  few  seeds ;  more  shall  follow  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  Besides  Tom  Hervey's  letter,  I 
have  sent  you  maps  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
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shire,  having  felt  the  want  of  them  when  I  was  with 
you.  I  found  the  road  to  Stowe  above  twelve  miles, 
very  bad,  and  it  took  me  up  two  hours  and  a  half  :  but 
the  formidable  idea  I  conceived  of  the  breakfast  and 
way  of  life  there  by  no  means  answered.  You  was  a 
prophet;  it  was  very  agreeable.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you  that  I  laughed  half  an  hour  yesterday  at  the 
sudden  death  of  your  new  friend  Sir  Harry  Danvers, 
"  after  a  morning's  airing,"  the  news  call  it;  I  sus- 
pect it  was  after  a  negus.  I  found  my  garden  brown 
and  bare,  but  these  rains  have  recovered  the  greenth. 
You  may  get  your  pond  ready  as  soon  as  you  please; 
the  gold  fish  swarm :  Mr.  Bentley  carried  a  dozen 
to  town  t'other  day  in  a  decanter.  You  would  be 
entertained  with  our  fishing;  instead  of  nets,  and  rods 
and  lines,  and  worms,  we  use  nothing  but  a  pail  and 
a  basin  and  a  tea-strainer,  which  I  persuade  my  neigh- 
bours is  the  Chinese  method.  Adieu !  my  best  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Montagu. 

P.S.  Since  writing  my  letter,  I  have  received  your 
twin  dispatches.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the 
honour  my  Lord  Guildford  does  me,  and  beg  you  to 
transmit  my  gratitude  to  him :  if  he  is  ever  at  Wrox- 
ton  when  I  visit  Greatworth,  I  shall  certainly  wait 
upon  him,  and  think  myself  happy  in  seeing  that 
charming  place  again.  As  soon  as  I  go  to  town,  I 
shall  send  for  Moreland,  and  harbour  your  wardrobe 
with  great  pleasure.  I  find  I  must  beg  your  pardon 
for  laughing  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter  about 
your  baronet's  death;  but  his  "  wine  and  water  a 
little  warm  "  had  left  such  a  ridiculous  effect  upon  me, 
that  even  his  death  could  not  efface  it.  Good  night! 

Mr.  Miller  told  me  at  Stowe,  that  the  chimney- 
piece  (I  think  from  Steane)  was  he  believed  at  Ban- 
bury,  but  he  did  not  know  exactly.  If  it  lies  in  your 
way  to  inquire,  on  so  vague  a  direction,  will  you? 
Mr.  Chute  may  bring  me  a  sketch  of  it. 
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29.  TRAVELS  IN  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  AND 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  September,   1753. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

I  am  going  to  send  you  another  volume  of  my 
travels;  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  not,  at  last, 
write  a  new  Cbmden's  Britannia;  but  lest  you  should 
be  afraid  of  my  itinerary,  I  will  at  least  promise  you 
that  it  shall  not  be  quite  so  dry  as  most  surveys, 
which  contain  nothing  but  lists  of  impropriations  and 
glebes,  and  carucates,  and  transcripts  out  of  Domes- 
day, and  tell  one  nothing  that  is  entertaining,  describe 
no  houses  nor  parks,  mention  no  curious  pictures, 
but  are  fully  satisfied  if  they  inform  you  that  they 
believe  tftat  some  nameless  old  tomb  belonged  to  a 
knight  templar,  or  one  of  the  crusado,  because  he  lies 
cross-legged.  Another  promise  I  will  make  you  is, 
that  my  love  of  abbeys  shall  not  make  me  hate  the 
Reformation  till  that  makes  me  grow  a  Jacobite,  like 
the  rest  of  my  antiquarian  predecessors;  of  whom, 
Dart  in  particular  wrote  Billingsgate  against  Crom- 
well and  the  regicides;  and  Sir  Robert  Atkins  con- 
cludes his  summary  of  the  Stuarts  with  saying,  "  that 
it  is  no  reason,  because  they  have  been  so,  that  this 
family  should  always  continue  unfortunate. " 

I  have  paid  my  visit  at  Hagley,  as  I  intended.  On 
my  way  I  dined  at  Park-place,  and  lay  at  Oxford.  As 
I  was  quite  alone,  I  did  not  care  to  see  anything;  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  ventured  out,  and  the  moon 
rose  as  I  was  wandering  among  the  colleges,  and 
gave  me  a  charming  venerable  Gothic  scene,  which 
was  not  lessened  by  the  monkish  appearance  of  the 
old  fellows  stealing  to  their  pleasures.  Birmingham 
is  large,  and  swarms  with  people  and  trade,  but  did 
not  answer  my  expectation  from  any  beauty  in  it : 
yet,  new  as  it  is,  I  perceived  how  far  I  was  got  back 
from  the  London  hegira ;  for  every  ale-house  is  here 
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written  mug-house,  a  name  one  has  not  heard  of  since 
the  riots  in  the  late  King's  time. 

As  I  got  into  Worcestershire,  I  opened  upon  a 
landscape  of  country  which  I  prefer  even  to  Kent, 
which  I  had  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  county  in 
England :  but  this,  with  all  the  richness  of  Kent,  is 
bounded  with  mountains.  Sir  George  Lyttelton's 
house  is  immeasurably  bad  and  old :  one  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  which  was  reckoned  a  conceit  in 
those  days,  projects  a  vast  way  into  the  air.  There 
are  two  or  three  curious  pictures,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  agreeable  to  me  for  their  relation  to  Gram- 
mont :  there  is  le  serieux  Ly Helton,  but  too  old  for 
the  date  of  that  book;  Mademoiselle  Stuart,  Lord 
Brouncker,  and  Lady  Southesk;  besides,  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Clifford  the  Treasurer,  with  his  staff,  but  drawn 
in  armour  (though  no  soldier)  out  of  flattery  to 
Charles  II.,  as  he  said  the  most  glorious  part  of 
his  life  was  attending  the  King  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  He  might  have  said,  that  it  was  as  glori- 
ous as  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  life.  You  might 
draw,  but  I  can't  describe,  the  enchanting  scenes  of 
the  park :  it  is  a  hill  of  three  miles,  but  broke  into  all 
manner  of  beauty;  such  lawns,  such  wood,  rills,  cas- 
cades, and  a  thickness  of  verdure  quite  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  commanding  such  a  vale  of  towns, 
and  meadows,  and  woods  extending  quite  to  the 
Black  Mountain  in  Wales,  that  I  quite  forgot  my 
favourite  Thames !  Indeed,  I  prefer  nothing  to 
Hagley  but  Mount  Edgecumbe.  There  is  extreme 
taste  in  the  park  :  the  seats  are  not  the  best,  but  there 
is  not  one  absurdity.  There  is  a  ruined  castle,  built 
by  Miller,  that  would  get  him  his  freedom  even  of 
Strawberry  :  it  has  the. true  rust  of  the  Barons'  Wars. 
Then  there  is  a  scene  of  a  small  lake,  with  cascades 
falling  down  such  a  Parnassus  !  with  a  circular  temple 
on  the  distant  eminence;  and  there  is  such  a  fairy 
dale,  with  more  cascades  gushing  out  of  rocks !  and 
there  is  a  hermitage,  so  exactly  like  those  in  Sadeler's 
prints,  on  the  brow  of  a  shady  mountain,  stealing 
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peeps  into  the  glorious  world  below!  and  there  is 
such  a  pretty  well  under  a  wood,  like  the  Samaritan 
woman's  in  a  picture  of  Nicolo  Poussin!  and  there  is 
such  a  wood  without  the  park,  enjoying  such  a  pros- 
pect! and  there  is  such  a  mountain  on  t'other  side  of 
the  park  commanding  all  prospects,  that  I  wore  out 
my  eyes  with  gazing,  my  feet  with  climbing,  and  my 
tongue  and  my  vocabulary  with  commending !  The 
best  notion  I  can  give  you  of  the  satisfaction  I 
showed  was,  that  Sir  George  proposed  to  carry  me 
to  dine  with  my  Lord  Foley;  and  when  I  showed 
reluctance,  he  said,  "  Why,  I  thought  you  did  not 
mind  any  strangers,  if  you  w7ere  to  see  any  thing !" 
Think  of  my  not  minding  strangers !  I  mind  them  so 
much,  that  I  missed  seeing  Hartlebury  Castle,  and, 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  chapel  of  painted  glass 
there,  because  it  was  his  public  day  when  I  passed  by 
his  park. — Miller  has  built  a  Gothic  house  in  the 
village  at  Hagley  for  a  relation  of  Sir  George :  but 
there  he  is  not  more  than  Miller;  in  his  castle  he  is 
almost  Bentley.  There  is  a  genteel  tomb  in  the 
church  to  Sir  George's  first  wife,  with  a  Cupid  and 
a  pretty  urn  in  the  Roman  style. 

You  will  be  diverted  with  my  distresses  at  Worces- 
ter. I  set  out  boldly  to  walk  down  the  high-street  to 
the  cathedral :  I  found  it  much  more  peopled  than  I  in- 
tended, and,  when  I  was  quite  embarked,  discovered 
myself  up  to  the  ears^in  a  contested  election.  A  new 
candidate  had  arrived  the  night  before,  and  turned  all 
their  heads.  Nothing  comforted  me,  but  that  the 
opposition  is  to  Mr.  Trevis;  and  I  purchased  my  pas- 
sage very  willingly  with  crying,  "No  Trevis!  No 
Jews!"  However,  the  inn  where  I  lay  was  Jerusa- 
lem itself,  the  very  head-quarters  where  Trevis  the 
Pharisee  was  expected;  and  I  had  scarce  got  into  my 
room,  before  the  victorious  mob  of  his  enemy,  who 
had  routed  his  advance  guard,  broke  open  the  gates 
of  our  inn,  and  almost  murdered  the  ostler — and  then 
carried  him  off  to  prison  for  being  murdered. 

The  cathedral  is  pretty,  and  has  several  tombs,  and 
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clusters  of  light  pillars  of  Derbyshire  marble,  lately 
cleaned.  Gothicism  and  the  restoration  of  that  archi- 
tecture, and  not  of  the  bastard  breed,  spreads  ex- 
tremely in  this  part  of  the  world.  Prince  Arthur's 
tomb,  from  whence  we  took  the  paper  for  the  hall 
and  staircase,  to  my  great  surprise,  is  on  a  less  scale 
than  the  paper,  and  is  not  of  brass  but  stone,  and  that 
wretchedly  whitewashed.  The  niches  are  very  small, 
and  the  long  slips  in  the  middle  are  divided  every  now 
and  then  with  the  trefoil.  There  is  a  fine  tomb  for 
Bishop  Hough,  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  style;  but 
the  obelisk  at  the  back  is  not  loaded  with  a  globe  and 
a  human  figure,  like  Mr.  Kent's  design  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  [in  Westminster  Abbey]  :  an  absurdity  which 
nothing  but  himself  could  surpass,  when  he  placed 
three  busts  at  the  foot  of  an  altar — and,  not  content 
with  that,  placed  them  at  the  very  angles — where  they 
have  as  little  to  do  as  they  have  with  Shakspeare. 

From  Worcester  I  went  to  see  Malvern  Abbey.  It 
is  situated  half  way  up  an  immense  mountain  of  that 
name :  the  mountain  is  very  long,  in  shape  like  the 
prints  of  a  whale's  back :  towards  the  larger  end  lies 
the  town.  Nothing  remains  but  a  beautiful  gateway 
and  a  church,  which  is  very  large :  every  window  has 
been  glutted  with  painted  glass,  of  which  much  re- 
mains, but  it  did  not  answer :  blue  and  red  there  is  in 
abundance,  and  good  faces;  but  the  portraits  are  so 
high,  I  could  not  distinguish  fthem.  Besides,  the 
woman  who  showed  me  the  church  would  pester  me 
with  Christ  and  King  David,  when  I  was  hunting  for 
John  of  Gaunt  and  King  Edward.  The  greatest  curi- 
osity, at  least  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  was,  the 
whole  floor  and  far  up  the  sides  of  the  church  has 
been,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  wainscoted  with  red  and 
yellow  tiles,  extremely  polished,  and  diversified  with 
coats  of  arms,  and  inscriptions,  and  mosaic.  I  have 
since  found  the  same  at  Gloucester,  and  have  even 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase  from  the  sexton 
about  a  dozen,  which  think  what  an  acquisition  for 
Strawberry !  They  are  made  of  the  natural  earth  of 
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the  country,  which  is  a  rich  red  clay  that  produces 
every  thing.  All  the  lanes  are  full  of  all  kind  of 
trees,  and  enriched  with  large  old  apple-trees,  that 
hang  over  from  one  hedge  to  another.  Worcester 
city  is  large  and  pretty.  Gloucester  city  is  still  better 
situated,  but  worst  built,  and  not  near  so  large.  .  .  . 

But  here  is  a  modernity,  which  beats  all  antiquities 
for  curiosity:  just  by  the  high  altar  is  a  small  pew 
hung  with  green  damask,  with  curtains  of  the  same; 
a  small  corner  cupboard,  painted,  carved,  and  giltr 
for  books  in  one  corner,  and  two  troughs  of  a  bird- 
cage, with  seeds  and  water.  If  any  mayoress  on 
earth  was  small  enough  to  enclose  herself  in  this 
tabernacle,  or  abstemious  enough  to  feed  on  rape 
and  canary,  I  should  have  sworn  that  it  was  the  shrine 
of  the  queen  of  the  aldermen.  It  belongs  to  a  Mrs. 
Cotton,  who,  having  lost  a  favourite  daughter,  is  con- 
vinced her  soul  is  transmigrated  into  a  robin  red- 
breast ;  for  which  reason  she  passes  her  life  in  making 
an  aviary  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester.  The 
chapter  indulge  this  whim,  as  she  contributes  abun- 
dantly to  glaze,  whitewash,  and  ornament  the  church. 

King  Edward  the  Second's  tomb  is  very  light  and 
in  good  repair.  The  old  wooden  figure  of  Robert, 
the  Conqueror's  unfortunate  eldest  son,  is  extremely 
genteel,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  so  ancient  as  his 
death,  is  in  a  taste  very  superior  to  any  thing  of  much 
later  ages.  Our  Lady's  Chapel  has  a  bold  kind  of 
portal,  and  several  ceilings  of  chapels,  and  tribunes 
in  a  beautiful  taste :  but  of  all  delight,  is  what  they 
call  the  abbot's  cloister.  It  is  the  very  thing  that 
you  would  build,  when  you  had  extracted  all  the  quint- 
essence of  trefoils,  arches,  and  lightness.  In  the 
church  is  a  star-window  of  eight  points,  that  is 
prettier  than  our  rose-windows. 

A  little  way  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Lantony 
Priory :  there  remains  a  pretty  old  gateway,  which  G. 
Selwyn  has  begged,  to  erect  on  the  top  of  his  moun- 
tain, and  it  will  have  a  charming  effect. 

At  Burford  I  saw  the  house  of  Mr.  Lenthal,  the 
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descendant  of  the  Speaker.  The  front  is  good;  and 
a  chapel  connected  by  two  or  three  arches,  which  let 
the  garden  appear  through,  has  a  pretty  effect;  but 
the  inside  of  the  mansion  is  bad  and  ill-furnished. 
Except  a  famous  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
family,  the  portraits  are  rubbish,  though  celebrated. 
I  am  told  that  the  Speaker,  who  really  had  a  fine  col- 
lection, made  his  peace  by  presenting  them  to  Corn- 
bury,  where  they  were  well  known,  till  the  Duke  of 
Maryborough  bought  that  seat. 

I  can't  go  and  describe  so  known  a  place  as  Oxford, 
which  I  saw  pretty  well  on  my  return.  The  whole  air 
of  the  town  charms  me ;  and  what  remains  of  the  true 
Gothic  un-Gibbs'd,  and  the  profusion  of  painted  glass, 
were  entertainment  enough  to  me.  In  the  Picture 
Gallery  are  quantities  of  portraits ;  but  in  general  they 
are  not  only  not  so  much  as  copies,  but  proxies — so 
totally  unlike  they  are  to  the  persons  they  pretend  to 
represent.  All  I  will  tell  you  more  of  Oxford  is, 
that  Fashion  has  so  far  prevailed  over  her  collegiate 
sister,  Custom,  that  they  have  altered  the  hour  of 
dinner  from  twelve  to  one.  Does  not  it  put  one  in 
mind  of  reformations  in  religion  ?  One  don't  abolish 
Mahommedism ;  one  only  brings  it  back  to  where  the 
imposter  himself  left  it. — I  think  it  is  at  the  South- 
Sea-house,  where  they  have  been  forced  to  alter  the 
hours  of  payment,  instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  to 
from  twelve  to  two ;  so  much  do  even  monied  citizens 
sail  with  the  current  of  idleness! 

Was  not  I  talking  of  religious  sects  ?  Methodism 
is  quite  decayed  in  Oxford,  its  cradle.  In  its  stead, 
there  prevails  a  delightful  fantastic  system,  called 
the  sect  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  of  whom  one  seldom 
hears  anything  in  town.  After  much  inquiry,  all  J 
can  discover  is,  that  their  religion  consists  in  driving 
Hebrew  to  its  fountain  head,  till  they  find  some  word 
or  other  in  every  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
may  seem  figurative  of  something  in  the  New,  or  at 
least  of  something  that  may  happen  God  knows  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  New.  As  their  doctrine  is 
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novel,  and  requires  much  study,  or  at  least  much  in- 
vention, one  should  think  that  they  could  not  have 
settled  half  the  canon  of  what  they  are  to  believe — 
and  yet  they  go  on  zealously,  trying  to  make  and 
succeeding  in  making  converts. — I  could  not  help" 
smiling,  at  the  thoughts  of  etymological  salvation; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you,  that 
according  to  their  gravest  doctors,  "  Soap  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  York-buildings 
waterworks  of  the  Trinity. "  I  don't  know  whether 
this  is  not  as  entertaining  as  the  passion  of  the  Mora- 
vians for  the  "little  side-hole !"  Adieu,  my  dear 
sir! 

30.  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  PRIME  MINISTER. 
To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  March  17,  1754. 

In  the  confusion  of  things,  I  last  week  hazarded  a 
free  letter  to  you  by  the  common  post.  The  confu- 
sion is  by  no  means  ceased.  However,  as  some  cir- 
cumstances may  have  rendered  a  desire  of  intelligence 
necessary,  I  send  this  by  coach,  with  the  last  volume 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  for  its  chaperon. 

After  all  the  world  had  been  named  for  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee, 
who  is  no  part  of  the  world,  really  made  so  pro 
tempore;  Lord  Hartington  went  to  notify  to  Mr. 
Fox  that  the  Cabinet  Council  having  given  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion  to  the  King  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  (Mr.  Fox)  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons;  his  grace,  who  had 
submitted  to  so  oracular  a  sentence,  hoped  Mr.  Fox 
would  not  refuse  to  concur  in  so  salutary  a  measure; 
and  assured  him,  that  though  the  Duke  would  reserve 
the  sole  disposition  of  the  secret  service-money,  his 
grace  would  bestow  his  entire  confidence  on  Mr.  Fox, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  most  minute  details  of  that 
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service.  Mr.  Fox  bowed  and  obeyed — and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  received  the  Chancellor's*  absolution. 
From  thence  he  attended  his  and  our  new  master.— 
But  either  grief  for  his  brother's  death,  or  joy  for  it, 
had  so  intoxicated  the  new  mditre  du  palais,  that  he 
would  not  ratify  any  one  of  the  conditions  he  had 
imposed:  and  though  my  Lord  Hartington's  virtue 
interposed,  and  remonstrated  on  the  purport  of  the 
message  he  had  carried,  the  Duke  persisted  in  assum- 
ing the  whole  and  undivided  power  himself,  and  left 
Mr.  Fox  no  choice  but  of  obeying  or  disobeying,  as 
he  might  choose.  This  produced  the  next  day  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fox,  carried  by  my  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  in  which  he  refused  Secretary  of  State,  and 
pinned  down  the  lie  with  which  the  new  ministry  is 
to  commence.  It  was  tried  to  be  patched  up  at  the 
Chancellor's  on  Friday  night,  though  ineffectually: 
and  yesterday  morning  Mr.  Fox  in  an  audience  de- 
sired to  remain  Secretary  at  War.  The  Duke  imme- 
diately kissed  hands — declared,  in  the  most  unusual 
manner,  universal  minister.  Legge  was  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  but  I  can't  tell  whether  that 
disposition  will  hold,  as  Lord  Duplin  is  proclaimed 
the  acting  favourite.  The  German  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son was  thought  on  for  the  Secretary's  seals;  but 
has  just  sense  enough  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  them 
under  so  ridiculous  an  administration. — This  is  the 
first  act  of  the  comedy. 

On  Friday  this  august  remnant  of  the  Pelhams 
went  to  court  for  the  first  time.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  cried  and  sunk  down:  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  forced  to  drag  him  up  under  the  arms. 
When  the  closet-door  opened,  he  flung  himself  at  his 
length  at  the  King's  feet,  sobbed,  and  cried,  "  God 
bless  your  Majesty!  God  preserve  your  Majesty!" 
and  lay  there  howling  and  embracing  the  King's 
knees,  with  one  foot  so  extended,  that  my  Lord 
Coventry,  who  was  luckily  in  waiting,  and  begged  the 
standers-by  to  retire,  with — "  For  God's  sake,  gentle- 

*  [Hardwicke],  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. — WALPOLE. 
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men,  don't  look  at  a  great  man  in  distress/'  en- 
deavouring to  shut  the  door,  caught  his  grace's  foot, 
and  made  him  roar  out  with  pain.  .  .  . 

31.  GOLDFISH. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Saturday,  July  6,   1754. 

Your  letter  certainly  stopped  to  drink  somewhere 
by  the  way,  I  suppose  with  the  hearty  hostess  at  the 
Windmill;  for,  though  written  on  Wednesday,  it 
arrived  here  but  this  morning :  it  could  not  have 
travelled  more  deliberately  in  the  Speaker's  body- 
coach.  I  am  concerned,  because,  your  fishmonger 
not  being  arrived,  I  fear  you  have  stayed  for  my 
answer.  The  [gold]  fish  are  apprised  that  they  are  to 
ride  over  to  Park-place,  and  are  ready  booted  and 
spurred;  and  the  moment  their  pad  arrives,  they  shall 
set  forth.  I  would  accompany  them  on  a  pillion  if 
I  were  not  waiting  for  Lady  Mary  [Churchill],  who 
has  desired  to  bring  her  poor  little  sick  girl  here  for 
a  few  days  to  try  the  air.  You  know  how  courteous 
a  knight  I  am  to  distressed  virgins  of  five  years  old, 
and  that  my  castle-gates  are  always  open  to  them. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  accept  this  excuse  for  some  days ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  my  hospitality  is  completed,  I 
will  be  ready  to  obey  your  summons,  though  you 
should  send  a  water-pot  for  me.  I  am  in  no  fear  of 
lot  finding  you  in  perfect  verdure;  for  the  sun,  I 
Delieve,  is  gone  a  great  way  off  to  some  races  or 
other,  where  his  horses  are  to  run  for  the  King's 

te :  we  have  not  heard  of  him  in  this  neighbour- 
lood.  Adieu! 

32. 
To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.   n,   1754. 

If  you  was  dead,  to  be  sure  you  would  have  got 
;omebody  to  tell  me  so.  If  you  was  alive,  to  be  sure 
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in  all  this  time  you  would  have  told  me  so  yourself. 
It  is  a  month  to-day  since  I  received  a  line  from  you. 
There  was  a  Florentine  ambassador  here  in  Oliver's 
reign,  who  with  great  circumspection  wrote  to  his 
court,  "  Some  say  the  Protector  is  dead,  others  say 
he  is  not :  for  my  part,  I  believe  neither  one  nor 
t'other. "  I  quote  this  sage  personage,  to  show  you 
that  I  have  a  good  precedent,  in  case  I  had  a  mind 
to  continue  neutral  upon  the  point  of  your  existence. 
I  can't  resolve  to  believe  you  dead,  lest  I  should  be 
forced  to  write  to  Mr.  S.  again  to  bemoan  you;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  convenient  to  me  to  believe 
you  living,  because  I  have  just  received  the  enclosed 
from  your  sister,  and  the  money  from  Ely.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  actually  dead,  be  so  good  as  to  order 
your  executor  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  answer 
your  sister's  letter.  If  you  are  not  dead,  I  can  tell 
you  who  is,  and  at  the  same  time  whose  death  is  to 
remain  as  doubtful  as  yours  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Don't  be  alarmed;  it  is  only  the  Queen-dowager  of 
Prussia.  As  excessive  as  the  concern  for  her  is  at 
court,  the  whole  royal  family,  out  of  great  considera- 
tion for  the  mercers,  lacemen,  &c.,  agreed  not  to  shed 
a  tear  for  her  till  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  birth- 
day will  be  over;  but  they  are  all  to  rise  by  six  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning  to  cry  quarts.  This  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  news  that  I  learnt  to-day  on  coming  from 
Strawberry  Hill,  except  that  Lady  Betty  Waldegrave 
was  robbed  t'other  night  in  Hyde  Park,  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  lamps  and  the  patrole.  If  anybody 
is  robbed  at  the  ball  at  court  to-night,  you  shall  hear 
in  my  next  dispatch.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I 
had  just  got  two  new  volumes  of  Madame  Sevigne's 
Letters;  but  I  have  been  cruelly  disappointed;  the} 
are  two  hundred  letters  which  have  been  omitted  ir 
the  former  editions,  as  having  little  or  nothing  worth 
reading.  How  provoking,  that  they  would  at  lasl 
let  one  see  that  she  could  write  so  many  letters  thai 
were  not  worth  reading  ?  I  will  tell  you  truth :  as 
they  are  certainly  here,  I  am  glad  to  see  them,  but  ] 
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cannot  bear  that  anybody  else  should.  Is  not  that 
true  sentiment  ?  How  would  you  like  to  see  a  letter 
of  hers,  describing  a  wild  young  Irish  lord,  a  Lord 
P  *  *  *,  who  has  lately  made  one  of  our  ingenious 
wagers,  to  ride  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand 
miles  in  an  hour,  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau  ?  But 
admire  the  politesse  of  that  nation:  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  lame  his  horse,  or  to  break  his  neck, 
that  he  might  lose  the  wager,  his  antagonist  and  the 
spectators  showed  all  the  attention  in  the  world  to 
keep  the  road  clear,  and  to  remove  even  pebbles  out 
of  his  way.  They  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head 
with  all  the  good  breeding  of  the  Gospel.  Adieu!  — 
If  my  letters  are  short,  at  least  my  notes  are  long. 


33.  CATASTROPHES. 
To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  23,  1755. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

.  .  .  The  great  event  is  the  catastrophe  of  Sir  John 
Bland,  who  has  flirted  away  his  whole  fortune  at 
hazard.  He  t'other  night  exceeded  what  was  lost  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  at  one  period  of  the 
night  (though  he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  it) 
lost  two-and-thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  citizens 
put  on  their  double-channeled  pumps  and  trudge  to 
St.  James's  Street,  in  expectation  of  seeing  judgments 
executed  on  White's — angels  with  flaming  swords, 
and  devils  flying  away  with  dice-boxes,  like  the  prints 
in  Sadeler's  Hermits.  Sir  John  lost  this  immense 
sum  to  a  Captain  Scott,  who  at  present  has  nothing 
but  a  few  debts  and  his  commission. 

Garrick  has  produced  a  detestable  English  opera, 
which  is  crowded  by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
To  mark  the  opposition  to  Italian  operas,  it  is  sung 
by  some  cast  singers,  two  Italians  and  a  French  girt, 
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and  the  chapel  boys;  and  to  regale  us  with  sense, 

hit  is  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which 
is  forty  times  more  nonsensical  than  the  worst  trans- 
lation of  any  Italian  opera-books. — But  such  sense 
and  such  harmony  are  irresistible ! 

I  am  at  present  confined  with  a  cold,  which  I  caught 
by  going  to  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  snow,  two  days  ago.     About  five 
in  the  morning  Harry  waked  me  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,    and    cried,    "  Pray,    your    honour,    don't    be 
frightened!" — "  No,  Harry,  I  am  not:   but  what  is 
it  that  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  at?" — "  There  is  a 
great  fire  here  in  St.  James's  Street." — I  rose,  and 
indeed  thought  all  St.  James's  Street  was  on  fire,  but 
it  proved  in  Bury  Street.     However,  you  know  I  can't 
resist  going  to  a  fire;  for  it  is  certainly    the    only 
ff  horrid  sight  that  is  fine.     I  slipped  on  my  slippers, 
and  an  embroidered  suit  that  hung  on  the  chair,  and 
ran  to  Bury  Street,  and  stepped  into  a  pipe  that  was 
broken  up  for  water. — It  would  have  made  a  picture 
— the  horror  of  the  flames,  the  snow,  the  day  break- 
ing with  difficulty  through  so  foul  a  night,  and  my 
figure,  party  per  pale,  mud  and  gold.     It  put  me  in 
mind  of  Lady  Margaret  Herbert's  providence,  who 
asked  somebody  for  a  pretty  pattern  for  a  nightcap. 
"  Lord ! "  said  they,  "  what  signifies  the  pattern  of  a 
nightcap  ?"     "  Oh !  child,"  said  she,  "  but  you  know, 
in  case  of  fire."     There  were  two  houses  burnt,  and 
a  poor  maid;  an  officer  jumped  out  of  window,  and  is 
much  hurt,  and  two  young  beauties  were  conveyed 
out  the  same  way  in  their  shifts.     There  have  been 
two  more  great  fires.     Alderman  Belchier's  house  at 
Epsom,  that  belonged  to  the  Prince  [of  Wales],  is 
burnt,  and  Beckford's  fine  house   [Fonthill]   in  the 
country,  with  pictures  and  furniture  to  a  great  value. 
He  says,  "  Oh!  I  have  an  odd  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  a  drawer :  I  will  build  it  up  again  :  it  won't  be  above 
a  thousand  pounds  a-piece  difference  to    my    thirty 
children."     Adieu! 
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34.  ARRIVALS  AT  STRAWBERRY. 
To  Richard  Bentley,  Esq.  [fled  to  Jersey  for  debt]. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  10,   1755. 

Mr.  Miintz  is  arrived.  I  am  sorry  I  can  by  no 
means  give  any  commendation  to  the  hasty  step  you 
took  about  him.  Ten  guineas  were  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  advance  to  him,  and  must  raise  expectations 
in  him  that  will  not  at  all  answer.  You  have  entered 
into  no  written  engagement  with  him,  nor  even  sent 
me  his  receipt  for  the  money.  My  good  Sir,  is  this 
the  sample  you  give  me  of  the  prudence  and  provi- 
dence you  have  learned?  I  don't  love  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  my  own  affairs;  I  will  only  tell  you 
in  one  word,  that  they  require  great  management. 
My  endeavours  are  all  employed  to  serve  you;  don't, 
I  beg,  give  me  reasons  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be 
thrown  away.  It  is  much  in  obscurity,  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  your  re-establishment; 
but  I  shall  go  on  with  great  discouragement,  if  I 
cannot  promise  myself  that  you  will  be  a  very  different 
person  after  your  return.  I  shall  never  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  twice  what  I  am  now  doing  for  you; 
and  I  choose  to  say  the  worst  beforehand,  rather  than 
to  reprove  you  for  indolence  and  thoughtlessness 
hereafter,  when  it  may  be  too  late.  Excuse  my  being" 
so  serious,  but  I  find  it  is  necessary. 

You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  I  know,  even  when 
I  pout :  you  see  I  am  not  quite  in  good-humour  with 
you,  and  T  don't  disguise  it;  but  I  have  done  scolding 
you  for  this  time.  Indeed,  I  might  as  well  continue 
it ;  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  talk  of  but  Strawberry, 
and  of  that  subject  you  must  be  well  wearied.  I  be- 
lieve she  alluded  to  my  disposition  to  pout,  rather 
than  meant  to  compliment  me,  when  my  Lady  Town- 
shend  said  to  somebody  t'other  day,  who  told  her  how 
well  Mrs.  Leneve  was,  and  in  spirits,  "  Oh!  she  must 
be  in  spirits  :  why,  she  lives  with  Mr.  Walpole,  who  is 
spirit  of  hartshorn  !  " 
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Princess  Emily  has  been  here: — "Liked  it?"- 
"  Oh  no!" — I  don't  wonder;  I  never  liked  St. 
James's.  She  was  so  inquisitive  and  so  curious  in 
prying  into  the  very  offices  and  servants'  rooms,  that 
her  [equerry]  Captain  Bateman  was  sensible  of  it, 
and  begged  Catherine  not  to  mention  it.  He 
addressed  himself  well,  if  he  hoped  to  meet  with  taci- 
turnity! Catherine  immediately  ran  down  to  the 
pond,  and  whispered  to  all  the  reeds,  "  Lord!  that  a 
princess  should  be  such  a  gossip !  "  In  short,  Straw- 

/  berry  Hill  is  the  puppet-show  of  the  times. 
I  have  lately  bought  two  more  portraits  of  person- 
ages in  "  Grammont,"  Harry  Jermyn  and  Chiffinch : 
my  Arlington  Street  is  so  full  of  portraits,  that  I  shall 
scarce  find  room  for  Mr.  Mimtz's  works. 

• 

Wednesday,   ^\th. 

I  was  prevented  from  finishing  my  letter  yesterday, 
by  what  do  you  think  ?  By  no  less  magnificent  a  cir- 
cumstance than  a  deluge.  We  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinary drought,  no  grass,  no  leaves,  no  flowers;  not 
a  white  rose  for  the  festival  of  yesterday !  *  About 
four  arrived  such  a  flood,  that  we  could  not  see  out 
of  the  windows :  the  whole  lawn  was  a  lake,  though 
situated  on  so  high  an  Ararat :  presently  it  broke 
through  the  leads,  drowned  the  pretty  blue  bed- 
chamber, passed  through  ceilings  and  floors  into  the 
little  parlour,  terrified  Harry,  and  opened  all  Cather- 
ine's water-gates  and  speech-gates.  I  had  but  just 
time  to  collect  two  dogs,  a  couple  of  sheep,  a  pair  of 
bantams,  and  a  brace  of  gold  fish;  for,  in  the  haste 
of  my  zeal  to  imitate  my  ancestor  Noah,  I  forgot  that 
fish  would  not  easily  be  drowned.  In  short,  if  you 
chance  to  spy  a  little  ark  with  pinnacles  sailing  to- 
wards Jersey,  open  the  skylight,  and  you  will  find 
some  of  your  acquaintance.  You  never  saw  such 
desolation  !  A  pigeon  brings  word  that  Mabland  has 
fared  still  worse :  it  never  came  into  my  head  before, 
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that  a  rainbow-office  for  insuring  against  water  might 
be  very  necessary.  This  is  a  true  account  of  the  late 
deluge. 

Witness  our  hands, 

HORACE  NOAH. 

CATHERINE  NOAH,  her   X  mark. 

HENRY  SHEM. 

Louis  JAPHET-. 

PETER  HAM,  &c. 


35.  PLANTING  TREES. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Nov.  8,  17,55. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

You  oblige  me  extremely  by  giving  me  this  com- 
mission; and  though  I  am  exceedingly  unlike  Solomon 
in  every  thing  else,  I  will  at  least  resemble  him  in  re- 
membering you  to  the  Hiram  from  whom  I  obtained 
my  cedars  of  Libanus.  He  is  by  men  called  Chris- 
topher Gray,  nurseryman  at  Fulham.  I  mention 
cedars  first,  because  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
evergreen  race,  and  because  they  are  the  dearest; 
half  a  guinea  a-piece  in  baskets.  The  arbutus  are 
scarce  a  crown  a-piece,  but  they  are  very  beautiful : 
the  lignum-vitse  I  would  not  recommend  to  you;  they 
stink  abominably  if  you  touch  them,  and  never  make 
a  handsome  tree :  the  Chinese  arbor-vitae  is  very 
beautiful.  I  have  a  small  nursery  myself,  scarce 
bigger  than  one  of  those  pleasant  gardens  which 
Solomon  describes,  and  which  if  his  fair  one  meant 
the  church,  I  suppose  must  have  been  the  church- 
yard. Well,  out  of  this  little  parsley-bed  of  mine,  I 
can  furnish  you  with  a  few  plants,  particularly  three 
Chinese  arbor-vitses,  a  dozen  of  the  New  England  or 
Lord  Weymouth's  pine,  which  is  that  beautiful  tree 
that  we  have  so  much  admired  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
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for  its  clean  straight  stem,  the  lightness  of  its  hairy 
green,  and  for  being  feathered  quite  to  the  ground : 
they  should  stand  in  a  moist  soil,  and  care  must  be 
taken  every  year  to  clear  away  all  plants  and  trees 
around  them,  that  they  may  have  free  air  and  room  to 
expand  themselves.  Besides  these  I  shall  send  you 
twelve  stone  or  Italian  pines,  twelve  pinasters,  twelve 
black  spruce  firs,  two  Caroline  cherries,  thirty  ever- 
green cytisus,  a  pretty  shrub  that  grows  very  fast, 
and  may  be  cut  down  as  you  please,  fifty  Spanish 
brooms,  and  six  acacias,  the  genteelest  tree  of  all, 
but  you  must  take  care  to  plant  them  in  a  first  row, 
and  where  they  will  be  well  sheltered,  for  the  least 
wind  tears  and  breaks  them  to  pieces.  All  these  are 
ready,  whenever  you  will  give  me  directions,  how, 
and  where  to  send  them.  They  are  exceedingly 
small,  as  I  have  but  lately  taken  to  propagate  myself; 
but  then  they  will  travel  more  safely,  will  be  more 
sure  of  living,  and  will  grow  faster  than  larger. 
Other  sorts  of  evergreens,  that  you  must  have,  are 
silver  and  Scotch  firs;  Virginia  cedars,  which  should 
stand  forwards  and  have  nothing  touch  them;  and 
above  all  cypresses,  which,  I  think,  are  my  chief  pas- 
sion; there  is  nothing  so  picturesque,  where  they 
stand  two  or  three  in  a  clump,  upon  a  little  hillock, 
or  rising  above  low  shrubs,  and  particularly  near 
buildings.  There  is  another  bit  of  picture,  of  which 
I  am  fond,  and  that  is  a  larch  or  a  spruce  fir  planted 
behind  a  weeping  willow,  and  shooting  upwards  as 
the  willow  depends.  I  think  for  courts  about  a  house, 
or  winter  gardens,  almond  trees  mixed  with  ever- 
greens, particularly  with  Scotch  firs,  have  a  pretty 
effect,  before  any  thing  else  comes  out;  whereas 
almond  trees,  being  generally  planted  among  other 
trees,  and  being  in  bloom  before  other  trees  have 
leaves,  have  no  ground  to  show  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms.  Gray  at  Fulham  sells  cypresses  in  pots  at 
half  a  crown  a-piece;  you  turn  them  out  of  the  pot 
with  all  their  mould,  and  they  never  fail.  I  think  this 
is  all  you  mean;  if  you  have  any  more  garden  ques- 
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tions  or  commissions,  you  know  you  command  my 
little  knowledge. 

I  am  grieved  that  you  have  still  any  complaints  left. 
Dissipation,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  best  receipt; 
I  do  not  speak  merely  for  my  own  sake,  when  I  tell 
you,  how  much  I  wish  to  have  you  keep  your  resolu- 
tion of  coming  to  town  before  Christmas.  I  am  still 
more  pleased  with  the  promise  you  make  to  Straw- 
berry, which  you  have  never  seen  in  its  green  coat 
since  it  cut  its  teeth.  I  am  here  all  alone,  and  shall 
stay  till  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  birth-day.  On 
Thursday  begins  our  warfare,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
signs  and  tokens,  our  winter  will  be  warlike :  I  mean 
at  home;  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  invasion.  Her 
Royal  Highness  and  His  Royal  Highness  [Princess 
of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cumberland]  are  likely  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture.  His  grace  of  Newcastle, 
who,  I  think,  has  gone  under  every  nickname,  waits 
I  believe  to  see  to  which  he  will  cling.  There  have 
been  two  '  Worlds  '  by  my  Lord  Chesterfield  lately, 
very  pretty,  the  rest  very  indifferent. 


36.  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.   12,   1756. 

I  will  not  write  to  my  Lady  Ailesbury  to-night,  nor 
pretend  to  answer  the  prettiest  letter  in  the  world, 
when  I  am  out  of  spirits.  I  am  very  unhappy  about 
poor  Mr.  Mann  [Galfridus],  who  I  fear  is  in  a  deep 
consumption :  the  doctors  do  not  give  him  over,  and 
the  symptoms  are  certainly  a  little  mended  this  week ; 
but  you  know  how  fallacious  that  distemper  is,  and 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  trust  to  it !  As  he  is  at 
Richmond,  I  pass  a  great  deal  of  my  time  out  of  town 
to  be  near  him,  and  so  may  have  missed  some  news; 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know. 
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The  House  of  Commons  is  dwindled  into  a  very 
dialogue  between  Pitt  and  Fox — one  even  begins  to 
want  Admiral  Vernon  again  for  variety.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  little  piquant;  in  which  though  Pitt  has  attacked, 
Fox  has  generally  had  the  better.  These  three  or 
four  last  days  we  have  been  solely  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  regiment,  bickering,  and  but  once  dividing, 
165  to  57.  We  are  got  but  past  the  first  reading  yet. 
We  want  the  French  to  put  a  little  vivacity  into  us. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  expected  them  every 
hour:  he  was  terribly  alarmed  t'other  night;  on  his 
table  he  found  a  mysterious  card  with  only  these 
words,  "  Charles  is  very  well,  and  is  expected  in  Eng- 
land every  day.7'  It  was  plainly  some  secret  friend 
that  advertised  him  of  the  Pretender's  approaching 
arrival.  He  called  up  all  the  servants,  ransacked  the 
wrhole  house  to  know  who  had  been  in  his  dressing- 
room  :  — at  last  it  came  out  to  be  an  answer  from 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle about  Lord  Charles  Douglas.  Don't  it  put 
you  in  mind  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  Portland  in  Claren- 
don, Remember  Caesar ! 

The  French  have  promised  letters  of  noblesse  to 
whoever  fits  out  even  a  little  privateer.  I  could  not 
help  a  melancholy  smile  when  my  Lady  Ailesbury 
talked  of  coming  over  soon.  I  fear  major-general 
you  will  scarce  be  permitted  to  return  to  your  plough 
at  Park-place,  when  we  grudge  every  man  that  is  left 
at  the  plough.  Between  the  French  and  the  earth- 
quakes, you  have  no  notion  how  good  we  are  grown; 
nobody  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  now  but  of  sackcloth 
turned  up  with  ashes.  The  fast  was  kept  so  devoutly, 
that  Dick  Edgecumbe,  finding  a  very  lean  hazard  at 
White's,  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Lord,  how  the  times  are 
degenerated!  Formerly  a  fast  would  have  brought 
everybody  hither;  now  it  keeps  everybody  away!" 
A  few  nights  before,  two  men  walking  up  the  Strand, 
one  said  to  t'other,  "  Look  how  red  the  sky  is  !  Well, 
thank  God !  there  is  to  be  no  masquerade !  " 

My  Lord  Ashburnham  does  not  keep  a  fast;  he  is 
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going  to  marry  one  of  the  plump  Crawleys :  — they 
call  him  the  noble  lord  upon  the  woolsack. 

The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  has  opened  her  new  house  : 
all  the  earth  was  there  last  Tuesday.  You  would 
have  thought  there  had  been  a  comet,  everybody  was 
gaping  in  the  air  and  treading  on  one  another's  toes. 
In  short,  you  never  saw  such  a  scene  of  magnificence 
and  taste.  The  tapestry,  the  embroidered  bed,  the 
illumination,  the  glasses,  the  lightness  and  novelty 
of  the  ornaments,  and  the  ceilings,  are  delightful.  She 

fives  three  Tuesdays,  w^ould  you  could  be  at  one ! 
omebody  asked  my  Lord  Rockingham  afterwards  at 
White's  what  was  there?     He  said,  "  Oh!  there  was 
all  the  company  afraid  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  Duke 
afraid  of  all  the  company." — It  was  not  a  bad  picture. 


T7.  BYNG'S  FAILURE. 
o/ 

\r  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  June  14,  1756. 

Our  affairs  have  taken  a  strange  turn,  my  dear  Sir, 
since  I  wrote  to  you  last  at  the  end  of  May;  we  have 
been  all  confusion,  consternation,  and  resentment ! 
At  this  moment  we  are  all  perplexity !  When  we  were 
expecting  every  instant  that  Byng  would  send  home 
Marshal  Richelieu's  head  to  be  placed  upon  Temple- 
bar,  we  were  exceedingly  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
governor  and  garrison  of  Gibraltar  had  taken  a  panic 
for  themselves,  had  called  a  council  of  war,  and  in 
direct  disobedience  to  a  positive  command,  had  re- 
fused Byng  a  battalion  from  thence.  This  council 
was  attended,  and  their  resolution  signed,  by  all  the 
chief  officers  there,  among  whom  are  some  particular 
favourites,  and  some  men  of  the  first  quality.  Instead 
of  being  shocked  at  this  disappointment,  Byng 
accompanied  it  with  some  wonderfully  placid  letters, 
in  which  he  notified  his  intention  of  retiring  under  the 
cannon  of  Gibraltar,  in  case  he  found  it  dangerous  to 
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attempt  the  relief  of  Minorca !  These  letters  had 
scarce  struck  their  damp  here,  before  D'Abreu,  the 
Spanish  minister,  received  an  account  from  France, 
that  Galissoniere  had  sent  word  that  the  English  fleet 
had  been  peeping  about  him,  with  exceeding  caution, 
for  two  or  three  days;  that  on  the  2Oth  of  May  they 
had  scuffled  for  about  three  hours,  that  night  had 
separated  them,  and  that  to  his  great  astonishment, 
the  English  fleet,  of  which  he  had  not  taken  one 
vessel,  had  disappeared  in  the  morning.  If  the  world 
was  scandalised  at  this  history,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  court,  who,  on  no  other  founda- 
tion than  an  enemy's  report,  immediately  ordered 
Admiral  Hawke  and  Saunders  (created  an  admiral 
on  purpose)  to  bridle  and  saddle  the  first  ship  at  hand, 
and  post  away  to  Gibraltar,  and  to  hang  and  drown 
Byng  and  West,  and  then  to  send  them  home  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives :  and  not  to  be  too  partial  to  the 
land,  and  to  be  as  severe  upon  good  grounds  as  they 
were  upon  scarce  any,  they  dispatched  Lord  Tyrawley 
and  Lord  Panmure  upon  the  like  errand  over  the 
Generals  Fowke  and  Stuart.  This  expedition  had  so 
far  a  good  effect,  that  the  mob  itself  could  not  accuse 
the  ministry  of  want  of  rashness;  and  luckily  for  the 
latter,  in  three  days  more  the  same  canal  confirmed 
the  disappearance  of  the  English  fleet  for  four  days 
after  the  engagement — but  behold!  we  had  scarce 
had  time  to  jumble  together  our  sorrow  for  our  situ- 
ation, and  our  satisfaction  for  the  dispatch  we  had 
used  to  repair  it,  when  yesterday  threw  us  into  a  new 
puzzle.  Our  spies,  the  French,  have  sent  us  intelli- 
gence that  Galissoniere  is  disgraced,  recalled,  and  La 
Motte  sent  to  replace  him,  and  that  Byng  has  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  St.  Philip's  with — 150  men! 
You,  who  are  nearer  the  spot,  may  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  unriddle  or  unravel  all  this  confusion;  but  you 
have  no  notion  how  it  has  put  all  our  politics 
a-ground !  .  .  . 
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38.  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,   Oct.   28,    1756. 

Can  you  recommend  one  a  First  Minister  ?  We 
want  one  so  much,  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  his 
having  a  character  from  his  last  place :  there  will  be 
good  vails. — But  I  forget;  one  ought  to  condole  with 
you;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  your  cousin,  and  as  I 
know  by  experience  how  much  one  loves  one's  rela- 
tions, I  sympathise  with  you!  But,  alas!  all  first 
ministers  are  mortal;  and,  as  Sir  Jonathan  Swift  said, 
crowned  heads  and  cane  heads,  good  heads  and  no 
heads  at  all,  may  all  come  to  disgrace.  My  father, 
who  had  no  capacity,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  has  so  much,  have  equally  experienced  the  muta- 
bility of  this  world.  Well-a-day,  well-a-day!  his 
grace  is  gone !  He  has  bid  adieu  to  courts,  retires 
to  a  hermitage,  and  will  let  his  beard  grow  as  long 
as  his  Duchess's. 

And  so  you  are  surprised!  and  the  next  question 
you  will  ask  will  be  who  succeeds  ?  Truly  that  used 
to  be  a  question  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  be  resolved 
upon  change  of  ministers.  It  is  now  the  most  un- 
answerable. I  can  only  tell  you  that  all  the  atoms  • 
are  dancing,  and  as  atoms  always  do,  I  suppose,  will 
range  themselves  into  the  most  durable  system  imag- 
inable. Beyond  the  past  hour  I  know  not  a  syllable; 
a  good  deal  of  the  preceding  hours — a  volume  would 
not  contain  it.  There  is  some  notion  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  your  cousin  Halifax  are  to  be  the 
secretaries  of  state — as  Witwou'd  says,  they  wilJ 
sputter  at  one  another  like  roasted  apples. 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  has  brought  her  beauty 
to  London  at  the  only  instant  when  it  would  not  make 
a  crowd.  I  believe  we  should  scarce  stare  at  the 
King  of  Prussia,  so  much  are  we  engrossed  by  this 
ministerial  ferment. 
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I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  your  monument; 
it  is  not  put  together,  but  the  parts  are  admirably 
executed :  there  is  a  helmet  that  would  tempt  one  to 
enlist.  The  inscription  suits  wonderfully,  but  I  have 
overruled  the  gold  letters,  which  not  only  are  not 
lasting,  but  would  not  do  at  all,  as  they  are  to  be  cut 
in  statuary  marble.  I  have  given  him  the  arms, 
which  certainly  should  be  in  colours  :  but  a  shield  for 
your  sister's  would  be  barbarous  tautology.  You  see 
how  arbitrary  I  am,  as  you  gave  me  leave  to  be. 
Adieu ! 

39.  ADMIRAL  BYNG. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  March  17,  1757. 

Admiral  Byng's  tragedy  was  completed  on  Monday 
— a  perfect  tragedy,  for  there  were  variety  of  inci- 
dents, villainy,  murder,  and  a  hero !  His  sufferings, 
persecutions,  aspersions,  disturbances,  nay,  the  re- 
volutions of  his  fate,  had  not  in  the  least  unhinged 
his  mind;  his  whole  behaviour  was  natural  and  firm. 
A  few  days  before,  one  of  his  friends  standing  by  him, 
said,  "  Which  of  us  is  tallest  ?"  He  replied,  "  Why 
this  ceremony?  I  know  what  it  means;  let  the  man 
come  and  measure  me  for  my  coffin. "  He  said,  that 
being  acquitted  of  cowardice,  and  being  persuaded  on 
the  coolest  reflection  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best, 
and  should  act  so  again,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
suffer.  He  desired  to  be  shot  on  the  quarter-deck, 
not  where  common  malefactors  are;  came  out  at 
twelve,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  for  he  would  not  kneel, 
and  refused  to  have  his  face  covered,  that  his  coun- 
tenance might  show  whether  he  feared  death;  but 
being  told  that  it  might  frighten  his  executioners,  he 
submitted,  gave  the  signal  at  once,  received  one  shot 
through  the  head,  another  through  the  heart,  and 
fell.  Do  cowards  live  or  die  thus  ?  Can  that  man 
want  spirit  who  only  fears  to  terrify  his  executioners  ? 
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Has  the  aspen  Duke  of  Newcastle  lived  thus  ?  Would 
my  Lord  Hardwicke  die  thus,  even  supposing  he  had 
nothing  on  his  conscience  ? 

This  scene  is  over !  what  will  be  the  next  is  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  The  new  ministers  are  well 
weary  of  the  situation;  without  credit  at  court,  with- 
out influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  undermined 
everywhere,  I  believe  they  are  too  sensible  not  to 
desire  to  be  delivered  of  their  burthen,  which  those 
who  increase  yet  dread  to  take  on  themselves.  Mr. 
Pitt's  health  is  as  bad  as  his  situation;  confidence 
between  the  other  factions  almost  impossible;  yet  I 
believe  their  impatience  will  prevail  over  their  dis- 
trust. The  nation  expects  a  change  every  day,  and 
being  a  nation,  I  believe,  desires  it;  and  being  the 
English  nation,  will  condemn  it  the  moment  it  is 
made.  We  are  trembling  for  Hanover,  and  the  Duke 
[of  Cumberland]  is  going  to  command  the  army  of 
observation.  These  are  the  politics  of  the  week  :  the 
diversions  are  balls,  and  the  two  Princes  frequent 
them ;  but  the  eldest  nephew  [afterwards  George  III.] 
remains  shut  up  in  a  room,  where,  as  desirous  as 
they  are  of  keeping  him,  I  believe  he  is  now  and  then 
Incommode.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  made  two 
balls  on  his  approaching  wedding  with  Lady  Mary^ 
Bruce,  (Mr.  Conway's*  daughter-in-law)  :  it  is  the  \ 
perfectest  match  in  the  world;  youth,  beauty,  riches, 
illiances,  and  all  the  blood  of  all  the  kings  from 
Robert  Bruce  to  Charles  II.  They  are  the  prettiest 
:ouple  in  England,  except  the  father-in-law  and 
nother. 

As  I  write  so  often  to  you,  you  must  be  content 
vith  shorter  letters,  which,  however,  are  always  as 
ong  as  I  can  make  them.  This  summer  will  not 
-.ontract  our  correspondence.  Adieu!  my  dear  Sir. 

*  Lady  Mary  Bruce  was  only  daughter  of  Charles,  last  Earl 
>f  Ailesbury,  by  Caroline,  his  third  wife,  daughter  of  General 
"ohn  Campbell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll.  Lady  Ailesbury 
uarried  to  her  second  husband,  Colonel  Henry  Seymour  Con- 
ray,  only  brother  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Hertford. — WALPOLE. 
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40.  NEW  MINISTRY. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  20,   1757. 

I  renounce  all  prophesying;  I  will  never  suppose 
that  I  can  foresee  politically;  I  can  foresee  nothing, 
whatever  I  may  foretell.  Here  is  a  Ministry  formed 
of  all  the  people  who  for  these  ten  weeks  have  been 
giving  each  other  exclusion !  I  will  now  not  venture 
even  to  pronounce  that  they  cannot  agree  together. 
On  Saturday  last,  the  i8th,  Lord  Hardwicke  carried 
to  Kensington  the  result  of  the  last  negotiations 
between  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  and  the  latter  followed 
and  actually  kissed  hands  again  for  the  seals.  Here 
is  the  arrangement  as  far  as  I  know  it,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  which  is,  that  they  suffer  Mr.  Fox 
to  be  Paymaster — oh!  no,  it  is  more  extraordinary 
that  he  will  submit  to  be  so.  His  grace  returns  to 
the  Treasury,  and  replaces  there  his  singular  good 
friend  Mr.  Legge.  Lord  Holdernesse  comes  to  life 
again  as  Secretary  of  State :  Lord  Anson  reassumes 
the  Admiralty,  not  with  the  present  board,  nor  with 
his  own,  but  with  Mr.  Pitt's,  and  this  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  desire.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  retires  with  a  pen- 
sion of  4OOO/.  a  year,  to  make  room  for  Lord  Gower, 
that  he  may  make  room  for  Lord  Temple.  Lord 
George  Sackville  forces  out  Lord  Barrington  from 
Secretary  at  War,  who  was  going  to  resign  with  the 
rest,  for  fear  Mr.  Fox  should,  and  that  this  plan 
should  not,  take  place.  Lord  Hardwicke,  young  dis- 
interested creature !  waits  till  something  drops.  Thus 
far  all  was  smooth;  but  even  this  perfection  of  har- 
mony and  wisdom  meets  with  rubs.  Lord  Halifax 
had  often  and  lately  been  promised  to  be  erected 
into  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Pitt  says,  "  No,  I  will  not  part  with  so  much  power." 
Lord  Halifax  resigned  on  Saturday,  and  Lord  Duplin 
succeeds  him.  The  two  Townshends  are  gone  into 
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the  country  in  a  rage;  Lord  Anson  is  made  the  pre- 
tence :  Mr.  Fox  is  the  real  sore  to  George,  Lord  G. 
Sackville  to  Charles.  Sir  George  Lee,  who  resigned 
his  Treasurership  to  the  Princess  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  as  the  world  says,  wanting  to  bring  Lord  Bute 
into  Doctors'  Commons,*  is  succeeded  by  Lord 
Bute's  brother  Mackenzie;  but  to  be  sure,  all  this,  in 
which  there  is  no  intrigue,  no  change,  no  policy,  no 
hatred,  no  jealousy,  no  disappointment,  no  resent- 
ment, no  mortification,  no  ambition,  will  produce  the 
utmost  concord!  It  is  a  system  formed  to  last;  and 
to  be  sure  it  will !  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  bid  adieu 
to  politics;  my  curiosity  is  satisfied  for  some  months, 
and  I  shall  betake  myself  to  employments  I  love 
better,  and  to  this  place  which  I  love  best  of  all.  .  .  . 


41.  ANECDOTES. 

To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.   10,   1758. 

This  campaign  does  not  open  with  the  vivacity  of 
the  last;  the  hero  of  the  age  has  only  taken 
Schweidnitz  yet — he  had  fought  a  battle  or  two  by 
this  time  last  year.  But  this  is  the  case  of  Fame.  A 
man  that  astonishes  at  first,  soon  makes  people  im- 
patient if  he  does  not  continue  in  the  same  andante 
key.  I  have  heard  a  good  answer  of  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Maryborough's  generals,  who  dining  with  him  at 
a  city  feast,  and  being  teazed  by  a  stupid  alderman, 
who  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  yours  must  be  a  very 
laborious  employment!  "  replied,  "  Oh,  no;  we  fight 
about  four  hours  in  a  morning,  and  two  or  three  after 
dinner,  and  then  we  have  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
ourselves."  7  shall  not  be  quite  so  impatient  about 
our  own  campaign  as  I  was  last  year,  though  we  have 
another  secret  expedition  on  foot — they  say,  to  con- 

*  Meaning  the  offence  he  took  at  Lord  Bute's  favour.  Sir 
George  Lee  was  a  civilian. — WALPOLE. 
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quer  France,  but  I  believe  we  must  compound  for 
taking  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither  we  are  sending 
fourteen  thousand  men.  The  Hero's  uncle*  reviewed 
them  yesterday  in  Hyde  Park  on  their  setting  out. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  commands,  and  is,  in 
reality,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Sackville.  We 
shall  now  see  how  much  greater  generals  we  have 
than  Mr.  Conway,  who  has  pressed  to  go  in  any 
capacity,  and  is  not  suffered ! 

Mr.  Pitt  is  again  laid  up  with  the  gout,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  is  confined  in  Ireland  by  it.  His  grace, 
like  other  Kings  I  have  known,  is  grown  wonderfully 
popular  there  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  tied 
hand  and  foot.  To  do  faction  justice,  it  is  of  no 
cowardly  nature  :  it  abuses  while  it  attacks,  and  loads 
with  panegyric  those  it  defeats. 

We  have  nothing  in  Parliament  but  a  quiet  struggle 
for  an  extension  of  the  Habeas  corpus.  It  passed 
our  House  swimmingly,  but  will  be  drowned  with  the 
same  ease  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  new  taxes 
we  had  an  entertaining  piece  of  pomp  from  the 
Speaker :  Lord  Strange  (it  wTas  in  a  Committee)  said, 
"  I  will  bring  him  down  from  the  gallery/'  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Speaker  should  be  exempted  from  the 
Place  Tax.  He  came  down,  and  besought  not  to  be 
excepted — Lord  Strange  persisted — so  did  the 
Speaker.  After  the  debate,  Lord  Strange  going  out 
said,  "  Well,  did  not  I  show  my  dromedary  well?"  I 
should  tell  you  that  one  of  the  fashionable  sights  of 
the  winter  has  been  a  dromedary  and  camel,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  has  entertained  the  town  with  a  droll 
variety  of  advertisements. 

You  would  have  been  amazed,  had  you  been  here 
at  Sir  Luke  Schaub's  auction  of  pictures.  He  had 
picked  up  some  good  old  copies  cheap  when  he  was 
in  Spain  during  the  contentions  there  between  the 
houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  and  when  many 
grandees  being  confiscated,  the  rest  piqued  them- 
selves on  not  profiting  of  their  spoils.  With  these 
*  George  II.,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Prussia. — WALPOLE. 
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Sir  Luke  had  some  fine  small  ones,  and  a  parcel  of 
Flemish,  good  in  their  way.  The  late  Prince  [of 
Wales]  offered  him  twelve  thousand  pounds  for  the 
whole,  leaving  him  the  enjoyment  for  his  life.  As  he 
knew  the  twelve  thousand  would  not  be  forthcoming, 
he  artfully  excused  himself  by  saying  he  loved  pictures 
so  much  that  he  knew  he  should  fling  away  the  money. 
Indeed,  could  he  have  touched  it,  it  had  been  well; 
the  collection  was  indubitably  not  worth  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  has  sold  for  near  eight !  A  copy  of 
the  King  of  France's  Raphael  went  for  seven  hundred 
pounds.  A  Sigismunda,  called  by  Corregio,  but 
certainly  by  Furini  his  scholar,  was  bought  in  at  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  pounds.  In  short,  there  is  a  Sir 
James  Lowther,  Mr.  Spenser,  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor, 
boys  with  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  a-year,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Lord  Ashburnham,  Lord 
Egremont,  and  others  with  near  as  much,  who 
care  not  what  they  give.  I  want  to  paint  my  coat 
and  sell  it  off  my  back — there  never  was  such  a  season. 
I  am  mad  to  have  the  Houghton  pictures  sold  now; 
what  injury  to  the  creditors  to  have  them  postponed, 
till  half  of  these  vast  estates  are  spent,  and  the  other 
half  grown  ten  years  older ! 

Lord  Corke  is  not  the  editor  of  Swift's  History, 
but  one  Dr.  Lucas,  a  physicianed  apothecary,  who 
some  years  ago  made  such  factious  noise  in  Ireland 
— the  book  is  already  fallen  into  the  lowest  contempt. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  the  success  of  the  Cocchi  family; 
but  how  three  hundred  crowns  a  year  sound  after  Sir 
Luke  Schaub's  auction!  Adieu!  my  dear  Sir. 


42. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  21,   1758. 

Your  gazette,  I  know,  has  been  a  little  idle;  but  we 
volunteer  gazettes,  like  our  volunteers,  are  not  easily 
tied  down  to  regularity  and  rules.  We  think  we 
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have  so  much  merit,  that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
some  demerit  too;  and  those  who  depend  upon  us,  I 
mean  us  gazettes,  are  often  disappointed.  A  com- 
mon-foot newspaper  may  want  our  vivacity,  but  is 
ten  times  more  useful.  Besides,  I  am  not  in  town, 
and  ten  miles  out  of  it  is  an  hundred  miles  out  of  it 
for  all  the  purposes  of  news.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  refused  to  go  a-buccaneer- 
ing  again,  as  he  called  it;  that  my  friend,  Lord 
Ancram,  who  loves  a  dram  of  anything,  from  glory 
to  brandy,  is  out  of  order;  that  just  as  Lord  Panmure 
was  going  to  take  the  command,  he  missed  an  eye; 
and  that  at  last  they  have  routed  out  an  old  General 
Blighe  from  the  horse  armoury  in  Ireland,  who  is  to 
undertake  the  codicil  to  the  expedition.  Moreover, 
you  know  that  Prince  Edward  is  bound  'prentice  to 
Mr.  Howe  [appointed  a  midshipman].  All  this  you 
have  heard,  yet,  like  my  cousin  the  Chronicle,  I  re- 
peat what  has  been  printed  in  every  newspaper  of  the 
week,  and  then  finish  with  one  paragraph  of  spick  and 
span.  Alack !  my  postscript  is  not  very  fortunate  : 
a  convoy  of  twelve  thousand  men,  &c.  was  going  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  attacked  unexpectedly  by 
five  thousand  Austrians,  and  cut  entirely  to  pieces; 
provisions,  ammunition,  &c.  all  taken.  The  King 
instantly  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  so  much 
precipitation,  that  he  was  forced  to  nail  up  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon.  I  conclude  the  next  we  hear  of  him  will 
be  a  great  victory :  if  he  sets  overnight  in  a  defeat, 
he  always  rises  next  morning  in  a  triumph — at  least, 
we  that  have  nothing  to  do  but  expect  and  admire, 
shall  be  extremely  disappointed  if  he  does  not.  Be- 
sides, he  is  three  months  debtor  to  Fame. 

The  only  private  history  of  any  freshness  is,  my 
Lady  Dalkeith's  christening;  the  child  had  three  god- 
fathers :  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  they  had  thought  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  my  Lord  and  George  Towns- 
hend :  but  of  two  Townshends  and  his  Grace,  God 
could  not  take  the  word  of  any  two  of  them,  so  all 
three  were  forced  to  be  bound. 
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I  draw  this  comfort  from  the  King  of  Prussia's 
defeat,  that  it  may  prevent  the  folly  of  another  ex- 
pedition :  I  don't  know  how  or  why,  but  no  reason  is 
a  very  good  one  against  a  thing  that  has  no  reason 
in  it.  Eleven  hundred  men  are  ill  from  the  last  enter- 
prise. Perhaps  Don  William  Quixote  [Pitt]  and 
Admiral  Amadis  [Anson]  may  determine  to  send  them 
to  the  Danube;  for,  as  no  information  ever  precedes 
their  resolutions,  and  no  impossibilities  ever  deter 
them,  I  don't  see  why  the  only  thing  worthy  their  con- 
sideration should  not  be,  how  glorious  and  advan- 
tageous an  exploit  it  would  be,  if  it  could  be  per- 
formed. Why  did  Bishop  Wilkins  try  to  fly?  Not 
that  he  thought  it  practicable,  but  because  it  would 
be  very  convenient.  As  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
particular  favourite  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was 
laughed  at :  they  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  and  he 
would  have  received  twenty  gold  boxes,  though 
twenty  people  had  broken  their  necks  off  St.  Paul's 
with  trying  the  experiment.  .  .  . 

You  have  heard,  I  suppose, — if  not,  be  it  known  to 
you, — that  Mr.  Keppel,  the  canon  of  Windsor, 
espouses  my  niece  Laura;  yes,  Laura.  I  rejoice 
much ;  so  I  receive  your  compliments  upon  it,  lest  you  - 
should,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  forget  to  make 
them.  Adieu!  . 


43.  LEARNED  POLITENESS. 
To  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch. 

Strawberry  Hill,  August  12,   1758. 

SIR  : 

It  were  a  disrespect  to  your  order,  of  which  I 
hope  you  think  me  incapable,  not  to  return  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  favour  of  your  last,  the  engaging 
modesty  of  which  would  raise  my  esteem  if  I  had  not 
felt  it  before  for  you.  I  certainly  do  not  retract  my 
desire  of  being  better  acquainted  with  you,  Sir,  from 
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the  knowledge  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  of  your- 
self. Your  profession  is  an  introduction  anywhere; 
but,  before  I  learned  that,  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  observe,  that  your  good  sense  and  learning  were 
to  me  sufficient  recommendation;  and  though,  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  the  world,  rank  and  birth 
have  their  proper  distinctions,  there  is  certainly  no 
occasion  for  them  between  men  whose  studies  and 
inclinations  are  the  same.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing 
that  gives  rne  any  pretence  to  think  any  gentleman 
my  inferior :  I  am  a  very  private  person  myself,  and 
if  I  have  anything  to  boast  from  my  birth,  it  is  from 
the  good  understanding,  not  from  the  nobility  of  my 
father.  I  must  beg,  therefore,  that,  in  the  future 
correspondence,  which  I  hope  we  shall  have,  you  will 
neither  show  me,  nor  think  I  expect,  a  respect  to 
which  I  have  no  manner  of  title,  and  which  I  wish  not 
for,  unless  it  would  enable  me  to  be  of  service  to 
gentlemen  of  merit,  like  yourself.  I  will  say  no  more 
on  this  head,  but  to  repeat,  that  if  any  occasion  should 
draw  you  to  this  part  of  England,  (as  I  shall  be  sorry 
if  it  is  ill-health  that  has  carried  you  from  home,)  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  let  me  have  the  satisfaction 
and,  for  the  last  time  of  using  so  formal  a  word,  the 
honour  of  seeing  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  me 
know  how  I  can  convey  my  Catalogue  to  you.  I 
ought,  I  know,  to  stay  till  I  can  send  you  a  more 
correct  edition;  but,  though  the  first  volume  is  far 
advanced,  the  second  may  profit  by  your  remarks.  If 
you  could  send  me  the  passage  and  the  page  in 
Wardus,  relating  to  the  Earl  of  Totness,  it  would 
much  oblige  me ;  for  I  have  only  the  English  edition, 
.and,  as  I  am  going  a  little  journey  for  a  week,  cannot 
just  now  get  the  Latin. 

You  mention,  Sir,  Mr.  Thoresby's  Museum :  is  it 
still  preserved  entire  ? 

I  would  fain  ask  you  another  question,  very  foreign 
"to  anything  I  have  been  saying,  but  from  your 
searches  into  antiquity,  you  may  possibly,  Sir,  be  able 
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to  explain  what  nobody  whom  I  have  consulted 
hitherto  can  unravel.  At  the  end  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Cabala,  p.  105,  in  the  folio  edition,  is  a  letter 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Cardinal  Cibo,  dated  from 
our  palace,  Mindas,  loth  July,  1527.  In  no  map, 
topographical  account,  or  book  of  antiquity,  can  I 
possibly  find  such  house  or  place  as  Mindas. 


44.  ANTIQUITIES. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  20,   1758. 

...  I  am  just  now  returned  from  Ragley,  which 
has  had  a  great  deal  done  to  it  since  I  was  there  last. 
Browne  has  improved  both  the  ground  and  the  water, 
though  not  quite  to  perfection.  This  is  the  case  of 
the  house;  where  there  no  striking  faults,  but  it  wants 
a  few  Chute  or  Bentley  touches.  I  have  recom- 
mended some  dignifying  of  the  saloon  with  Seymours 
and  Fitzroys,  Henry  the  Eighths,  and  Charles  the 
Seconds.  They  will  correspond  well  to  the  proudest 
situation  imaginable.  I  have  already  dragged  some 
ancestors  out  of  the  dust  there,  written  their  names 
on  their  portraits;  besides  which,  I  have  found  and 
brought  up  to  have  repaired  an  incomparable  picture 
of  Van  Helmont  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. — But  now  for 
recoveries — think  what  I  have  in  part  recovered ! 
Only  the  state  papers,  private  letters,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
two  Lords  Conway,  Secretaries  of  State.  How  you 
will  rejoice  and  how  you  will  grieve!  They  seem  to 
lave  laid  up  every  scrap  of  paper  they  ever  had,  from 
the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  middle 
uf  Charles  the  Second's.  By  the  accounts  of  the 
family  there  were  whole  rooms  full;  all  which,  during 
the  absence  of  the  last  and  the  minority  of  the  present 
lord,  were  by  the  ignorance  of  a  steward  consigned 
to  the  oven  and  to  the  uses  of  the  house.  What  re- 
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mained,  except  one  box  that  was  kept  till  almost 
rotten  in  a  cupboard,  were  thrown  loose,  into  the 
lumber  room,  where,  spread  on  the  pavement,  they 
supported  old  marbles  and  screens  and  boxes.  From 
thence  I  have  dragged  all  I  could,  and  have  literally, 
taking  all  together,  brought  away  a  chest  near  five 
feet  long,  three  wide  and  two  deep,  brim  full.  Half 
are  bills,  another  part  rotten,  another  gnawed  by 
rats;  yet  I  have  already  found  enough  to  repay  my 
trouble  and  curiosity,  not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  I  will 
only  tell  you  of  three  letters  of  the  great  Strafford, 
and  three  long  ones  of  news  of  Mr.  Garrard,  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse;  all  six  written  on  paper  edged 
with  green,  like  modern  French  paper.  There  are 
handwritings  of  everybody,  all  their  seals  perfect,  and 
the  ribands  with  which  they  tied  their  letters.  The 
original  Proclamations  of  Charles  the  First,  signed 
by  the  privy  council;  a  letter  to  King  James  from  his 
son-in-law  of  Bohemia,  with  his  seal;  and  many,  very 
many  letters  of  negociation  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
in  Spain,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord  Chichester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Roe. — What  say  you?  will  not  here  be 
food  for  the  press  f 

I  have  picked  up  a  little  painted  glass  too,  and  have 
got  a  promise  of  some  old  statues,  lately  dug  up, 
which  formerly  adorned  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield. 
You  see  I  continue  to  labour  in  my  vocation,  of  which 
I  can  give  you  a  comical  instance  :  — I  remembered  a 
rose  in  painted  glass  in  a  little  village  going  to 
Ragley,  which  I  remarked  passing  by  five  years  ago; 
told  Mr.  Conway  on  which  hand  it  would  be,  and 
found  it  in  the  very  spot.  I  saw  a  very  good  and 
perfect  tomb  at  Alcester  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville's 
father  and  mother,  and  a  wretched  old  house  with  a 
very  handsome  gateway  of  stone  at  Colton,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton.  There  is  nothing 
else  tolerable  but  twenty-two  coats  of  the  matches  of 
the  family  in  painted  glass. — You  cannot  imagine  how 
astonished  a  Mr.  Seward,  a  learned  clergyman,  was, 
who  came  to  Ragley  while  I  was  there.  Strolling 
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about  the  house,  he  saw  me  first  sitting  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  lumber  room  with  Louis,  all  over  cobwebs 
and  dirt  and  mortar;  then  found  me  in  his  own  room 
on  a  ladder  writing  on  a  picture :  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  court  with  the 
dogs  and  the  children,  in  my  slippers  and  without  my 
hat.  He  had  had  some  doubt  whether  I  was  the 
painter  or  the  factotum  of  the  family;  but  you  would 
have  died  at  his  surprise  when  he  saw  me  walk  into 
dinner  dressed  and  sit  by  Lady  Hertford.  Lord 
Lyttelton  was  there,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
literature  :  finding  me  not  quite  ignorant  added  to  the 
parson's  wonder;  but  he  could  not  contain  himself 
any  longer,  when  after  dinner  he  saw  me  go  to  romps 
and  jumping  with  the  two  boys;  he  broke  out  to  my 
Lady  Hertford,  and  begged  to  know  who  and  what 
sort  of  man  I  really  was,  for  he  had  never  met  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  Adieu ! 


45.  THE  WAR,  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Se-pt.   9,    1758. 

Well!  the  King  of  Prussia  is  found  again — where 
do  you  think  ?  only  in  Poland,  up  to  the  chin  in  Rus- 
sians !  Was  ever  such  a  man !  He  was  riding  home 
from  Olmutz;  they  ran  and  told  him  of  an  army  of 
Muscovites,  as  you  would  of  a  covey  of  partridges; 
he  galloped  thither,  and  shot  them.  But  what  news 
I  am  telling  you! — I  forgot  that  all  ours  comes  by 
water-carriage,  and  that  you  must  know  everything 
a  fortnight  before  us.  It  is  incredible  how  popular 
he  is  here;  except  a  few,  who  take  him  for  the  same 
person  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  him :  as  I  was  walking  by 
the  river  the  other  night,  a  bargeman  asked  me  for 
something  to  drink  the  King  of  Prussia's  health.  Yet 
Mr.  Pitt  specifies  his  own  glory  as  much  as  he  can : 
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the  standards  taken  at  Louisbourg  have  been  carried 
to  St.  Paul's  with  much  parade;  and  this  week,  after 
bringing  it  by  land  from  Portsmouth,  they  have 
dragged  the  cannon  of  Cherbourg  into  Hyde  Park, 
on  pretence  of  diverting  a  man,*  at  whom,  in  former 
days,  I  believe,  Mr.  Pitt  has  laughed  for  loving  such 
rattles  as  drums  and  trumpets.  Our  expedition, 
since  breaking  a  basin  at  Cherbourg,  has  done 
nothing,  but  are  dodging  about  still.  Prince  Edward 
gave  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  poor  of  Cherbourg, 
and  the  General  and  Admiral  twenty-five  a-piece.  I 
love  charity,  but  sure  this  is  excess  of  it,  to  lay  out 
thousands,  and  venture  so  many  lives,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  Christmas-box  to  your  enemies ! 
Instead  of  beacons,  I  suppose,  the  coast  of  France 
will  be  hung  with  pewter-pots  with  a  slit  in  them, 
as  prisons  are,  to  receive  our  alms. 

Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  Pope :  I  am  con- 
tent to  find  that  he  will  by  no  means  eclipse  my 
friend.  You  please  me  with  telling  me  of  a  collec- 
tion of  medals  bought  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
hope  it  is  his  own  taste;  if  it  is  only  thought  right  that 
he  should  have  it,  I  am  glad. 

I  am  again  got  into  the  hands  of  builders,  though 
this  time  to  a  very  small  extent;  only  the  addition  of  a 
little  cloister  and  bed-chamber.  A  day  may  come  that 
will  produce  a  gallery,  a  round  tower,  a  larger 
cloister,  and  a  cabinet,  in  the  manner  of  a  little 
chapel :  but  I  am  too  poor  for  these  ambitious  de- 
signs yet,  and  I  have  so  many  ways  of  dispersing  my 
money,  that  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  richer. 
However,  I  amuse  myself  infinitely;  besides  my 
printing-house,  which  is  constantly  at  work,  besides 
such  a  treasure  of  taste  and  drawing  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Bentley,  I  have  a  painter  in  the  house,  who  is  an 
engraver  too,  a  mechanic,  and  everything.  He  was 
a  Swiss  engineer  in  the  French  service;  but  his 
regiment  being  broken  at  the  peace,  Mr.  Bentley 
found  him  in  the  isle  of  Jersey  and  fixed  him  with 
*  The  King. — WALPOLE. 
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1  me.  He  has  an  astonishing  genius  for  landscape, 
and  added  to  that,  all  the  industry  and  patience  of  a 
German.  We  are  just  now  practising,  and  have 
succeeded  surprisingly  in  a  new  method  of  painting, 
discovered  at  Paris  by  Count  Caylus,  and  intended  to 
be  the  encaustic  method  of  the  ancients.  My  Swiss  has 
painted,  I  am  writing  the  account,*  and  my  press  is 
to  notify  our  improvements.  As  you  will  know  that 
way,  I  will  not  tell  you  here  at  large.  In  short,  to 
finish  all  the  works  I  have  in  hand,  and  all  the  schemes 
I  have  in  my  head,  I  cannot  afford  to  live  less  than 
fifty  years  more.  What  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  see  you  here  for  a  moment !  I  should  think  I  saw 
you  and  your  dear  brother  at  once !  Can't  you  form 
some  violent  secret  expedition  against  Corsica  or 
Port-Mahon,  which  may  make  it  necessary  for  you 
to  come  and  settle  here  ?  Are  we  to  correspond  till 
we  meet  in  some  unknown  world  ?  Alas !  I  fear  so ; 
my  dear  Sir,  you  are  as  little  likely  to  save  money  as  I 
am — would  you  could  afford  to  resign  your  crown 
and  be  a  subject  at  Strawberry  Hill !  Adieu ! 

P.S.  I  have  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  wedding  in  our 
family;  my  brother's  eldest  daughter  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  to  Lord  Albemarle's  third  brother,  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  We  are  very  happy  with  the  match. 
The  bride  is  very  agreeable,  and  sensible,  and  good; 
./not  so  handsome  as  her  sisters,  but  farther  from  ugli- 
ness than  beauty.  It  is  the  second,  Maria, f  who  is 
beauty  itself !  her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  and 
person  are  all  perfect.  You  may  imagine  how  charm- 
ing she  is,  when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must  find  one, 
is,  that  her  face  is  rather  too  round.  She  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  with  perfect  modesty.  I  must 

*  Miintz  left  Mr.  Walpole,  and  published  another  account 
himself . — WALPOLE  . 

f  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  married 
first  to  James  second  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and  afterwards  to 
William  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  King  George  III. 
— WALPOLE. 
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tell  you  too  of  their  brother :  *  he  was  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Maloes;  a  party  of  fifty  men  appearing  on 
a  hill,  he  was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  with  only 
eight  men.  Being  stopped  by  a  brook,  he  prepared 
to  leap  it;  an  old  Serjeant  dissuaded  him,  from  the 
inequality  of  the  numbers.  "Oh!"  said  the  boy, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what;  our  profession  is  bred  up  to  so 
much  regularity  that  any  novelty  terrifies  them — with 
our  light  English  horses  we  will  leap  the  stream;  and 

Fll  be  d d  if  they  don't  run."     He  did  so — and 

they  did  so.  However,  he  was  not  content;  but  in- 
sisted that  each  of  his  party  should  carry  back  a  pri- 
soner before  them.  They  had  got  eight,  when  they 
overtook  an  elderly  man,  to  whom  they  offered 
quarter,  bidding  him  lay  down  his  arms.  He  replied, 
"they  were  English,  the  enemies  of  his  King  and 
country;  that  he  hated  them,  and  had  rather  be 
killed."  My  nephew  hesitated  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  "  I  see  you  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  don't  fear 
death,  but  very  likely  you  fear  a  beating — if  you  don't 
lay  down  your  arms  this  instant,  my  men  shall  drub 
you  as  long  as  they  can  stand  over  you."  The  fellow 
directly  flung  down  his  arms  in  a  passion.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  sent  my  brother  word  of  this,  add- 
ing, it  was  the  only  clever  action  in  their  whole  ex- 
ploit. Indeed  I  am  pleased  with  it;  for  besides  his 
spirit,  I  don't  see,  with  this  thought  and  presence  of 
mind,  why  he  should  not  make  a  general.  I  return 
to  one  little  word  of  the  King  of  Prussia — shall  I  tell 
you  ?  I  fear  all  this  time  he  is  only  fattening  himself 
with  glory  for  Marshal  Daun,  who  will  demolish  him 
at  last,  and  then,  for  such  service,  be  shut  up  in  some 
fortress  or  in  the  inquisition — for  it  is  impossible  but 
the  house  of  Austria  must  indemnify  themselves  for 
so  many  mortifications  by  some  horrid  ingratitude ! 

*  Edward,  only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.     He  died  young. 
— WALPOLE. 
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46.  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.   19,   1759. 

I  hope  the  treaty  of  Sluys  advances  rapidly.*  Con- 
sidering that  your  own  court  is  as  new  to  you  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Bareil  and  his,  you  cannot  be  very  well  enter- 
tained :  the  joys  of  a  Dutch  fishing  town  and  the 
incidents  of  a  cartel  will  not  compose  a  very  agreeable 
history.  In  the  mean  time  you  do  not  lose  much: 
though  the  Parliament  is  met,  no  politics  are  come  to 
town :  one  may  describe  the  House  of  Commons  like 
the  price  of  stocks;  Debates,  nothing  done.  Votes, 
under  par.  Patriots,  no  price.  Oratory,  books  shut. 
Love  and  war  are  as  much  at  a  stand;  neither  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  nor  the  expeditions  are  gone 
off  yet.  Prince  Edward  has  asked  to  go  to  Quebec, 
and  has  been  refused.  If  I  was  sure  they  would  re- 
fuse me,  I  would  ask  to  go  thither  too.  I  should 
not  dislike  about  as  much  laurel  as  I  could  stick  in 
my  window  at  Christmas. 

We  are  next  week  to  have  a  serenata  at  the  Opera- 
house  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday:  it  is  to 
begin,  "  Viva  Georgio,  e  Frederigo  viva! "  It  will, 
I  own,  divert  me  to  see  my  Lord  Temple  whispering 
for  this  alliance,  on  the  same  bench  on  which  I  have 
so  often  seen  him  whisper  against  all  Germany.  The 
new  opera  pleases  universally,  and  I  hope  will  yet 
hold  up  its  head.  Since  Vanneschi  is  cunning  enough 
to  make  us  sing  the  roast  beef  of  old  Germany,  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  revive  :  politics  are  the  only  hot-bed 
for  keeping  such  a  tender  plant  as  Italian  music  alive 
in  England. 

You  are  so  thoughtless  about  your  dress,  that  I 
cannot  help  giving  you  a  little  warning  against  your 

*  Mr.  Conway  was  sent  to  Sluys  to  settle  a  cartel  for  prisoners 
with  the  French.  M.  de  Bareil  was  the  person  appointed  by  the 
French  court  for  the  same  business. — WALPOLE. 
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feturfi,  .'"Remember7,'  everybody  that  comes  from 
abroad  is  cense  to  come  from  France,  and  whatever 
they  wear  at  their  first  re-appearance  immediately 
grows  the  fashion.  Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  you 
should  through  inadvertence  change  hats  with  a 
master  of  a  Dutch  smack,  OfBey  will  be  upon  the 
watch,  will  conclude  you  took  your  pattern  from  M. 
de  Bareil,  and  in  a  week's  time  we  shall  all  be 
equipped  like  Dutch  skippers.  You  see  I  speak  very 
disinterestedly;  for,  as  I  never  wear  a  hat  myself, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  what  sort  of  hat  I  don't  wear. 
Adieu !  I  hope  nothing  in  this  letter,  if  it  is  opened, 
will  affect  the  conferences,  nor  hasten  our  rupture 
with  Holland.  Lest  it  should,  I  send  it  to  Lord 
Holdernesse's  office;  concluding,  like  Lady  Betty 
Waldegrave,  that  the  government  never  suspect  what 
they  send  under  their  own  covers. 


47.  CARR'S  COUSIN. 
To  John  Chute,  Esq.  . 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  2,  1759. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  writing  again,  and  can 
now  laugh  very  cordially  at  my  own  fright,  which  you 
take  a  great  deal  too  kindly.  I  was  not  quite  sure  you 
would  like  my  proceedings,  but  just  then  I  could  not 
help  it,  and  perhaps  my  natural  earnestness  had  more 
merit  than  my  friendship ;  and  yet  it  is  worth  my  while 
to  save  a  friend,  if  I  think  I  can — I  have  not  so 
many !  you  yourself  are  in  a  manner  lost  to  me !  I 
must  not,  cannot  repine  at  your  having  a  fortune  that 
delivers  you  from  uneasy  connections  with  a  world 
that  is  sure  to  use  ill  those  that  have  any  dependence 
on  it;  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  satisfaction  that 
you  have  acquired  is  taken  out  of  my  scale;  I  will 
not,  however,  moralise,  though  I  am  in  a  very  proper 
humour  for  it,  being  just  come  home  from  an  out- 
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crowd  at  Northumberland-house,  where 
there  were  five  hundred  people,  that  would  have  been 
equally  content  or  discontent  with  any  other  five  hun- 
dred. This  is  pleasure !  You  invite  so  many  people 
to  your  house,  that  you  are  forced  to  have  constables 
at  your  door  to  keep  the  peace;  just  as  the  royal 
family,  when  they  hunted,  used  to  be  attended  by 
surgeons.  I  allow  honour  and  danger  to  keep  com- 
pany with  one  another,  but  diversion  and  breaking 
one's  neck  are  strangely  ill-matched.  Mr.  Spence's 
Magliabechi  is  published  to-day  from  Strawberry;  I 
believe  you  saw  it,  and  shall  have  it ;  but  'tis  not  worth 
sending  you  on  purpose.  However,  it  is  full  good 
enough  for  the  generality  of  readers.  At  least  there 
is  a  proper  dignity  in  my  saying  so,  who  have  been 
so  much  abused  in  all  the  magazines  lately  for  my 
Catalogue.  The  chief  points  in  dispute  lie  in  a  very 
narrow  compass;  they  think  I  don't  understand 
English,  and  I  am  sure  they  don't :  yet  they  will  not 
be  convinced,  for  I  shall  certainly  not  take  the  pains  to 
set  them  right.  Who  them  are  I  don't  know;  the 
highest,  I  believe,  are  Dr.  Smollett,  or  some  chaplain 
of  my  uncle  [old  Horace]. 

Adieu !  I  was  very  silly  to  alarm  you  so ;  but  the 
wisest  of  us,  from  Solomon  to  old  Carr's  cousin,  are 
poor  souls!  Maybe  you  don't  know  anything  of 
Carr's  cousin.  Why  then,  Carr's  cousin  was — I  don't 
know  who;  but  Carr  was  very  ill,  and  had  a  cousin, 
as  I  may  be,  to  sit  up  with  her.  Carr  had  not  slept 
for  many  nights — at  last  she  dozed — her  cousin 
jogged  her  :  "  Cousin,  cousin  !  "  — "  Well !  "  said 
Carr,  "  what  would  you  have?" — "  Only,  cousin,  if 
you  die,  where  will  you  be  buried?"  This  resemb- 
lance mortifies  me  ten  times  more  than  a  thousand 
Reviews  could  do :  there  is  nothing  in  being  abused 
by  Carr's  cousin,  but  it  is  horrid  to  be  like  Carr's 
cousin  !  Good  night ! 
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48.  THE  WALDEGRAVE  BETROTHAL. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  A-pril  n,   1759. 

I  have  waited  and  waited,  in  hopes  of  sending  you 
the  rest  of  Martinico  or  Guadaloupe;  nothing  else, 
as  you  guessed,  has  happened,  or  I  should  have  told 
you.  But  at  present  I  can  stay  no  longer,  for  I,  who 
am  a  little  more  expeditious  than  a  squadron,  have 
made  a  great  conquest  myself,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  since  the  first  thought  started.  I  hurry  to  tell 
you,  lest  you  should  go  and  consult  the  map  of 
Middlesex,  to  see  whether  I  have  any  dispute  about 
boundaries  with  the  neighbouring  Prince  of  Isle- 
worth,  or  am  likely  to  have  fitted  out  a  secret  expedi- 
tion upon  Hounslow  Heath — in  short,  I  have  married, 
that  is,  am  marrying,  my  niece  Maria,  my  brother's 
second  daughter,  to  Lord  Waldegrave.*  What  say 
you  ?  A  month  ago  I  was  told  he  liked  her — does  he  ? 
I  jumbled  them  together,  and  he  has  already  pro- 
posed. For  character  and  credit,  he  is  the  first  match 
in  England — for  beauty,  I  think  she  is.  She  has  not 
a  fault  in  her  face  and  person,  and  the  detail  is  charm- 
ing. A  warm  complexion  tending  to  brown,  fine  eyes, 
brown  hair,  fine  teeth,  and  infinite  wit  and  vivacity. 
Two  things  are  odd  in  this  match;  he  seems  to  have 
been  doomed  to  a  Maria  Walpole — if  his  father  had 
lived,  he  had  married  my  sister  [Lady  Mary 
Churchill] ;  and  this  is  the  second  of  my  brother's 
daughters  that  has  married  into  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Mr.  Keppelf  comes  from  Charles, — Lord  Waldegrave 
from  James  II.  My  brother  has  luckily  been  tract- 
able and  left  the  whole  management  to  me.  My 

*  James,  second  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
governor  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III. — 
WALPOLE. 

t  Frederick  Keppel,  fourth  son  of  William  Anne,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  by  Lady  Anne  Lenox,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Richmond. — WALPOLE. 
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family  don't  lose  any  rank  or  advantage,  when  they 
let  me  dispose  of  them — a  Knight  of  the  Garter  for 
my  Niece;  i5o,ooo/.  for  my  Lord  Orford  if  he  would 
have  taken  her;  these  are  not  trifling  establishments. 

It  were  miserable  after  this  to  tell  you  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  has  cut  to  pieces  two  or  three  squadrons 
of  Austrians.  I  frame  to  myself  that  if  I  was  a  com- 
mander-in-chief,  I  should  on  a  sudden  appear  in  the 
middle  of  Vienna,  and  oblige  the  Empress  to  give  an 
Archduchess  with  half  a  dozen  provinces  to  some 
infant  prince  or  other,  and  make  a  peace  before  the 
bread  waggons  were  come  up.  Difficulties  are 
nothing;  all  depends  on  the  sphere  in  which  one  is 
placed. 

You  must  excuse  my  altitudes;  I  feel  myself  very 
impertinent  just  now,  but  as  I  know  it,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  more  so  than  is  becoming.  .  .  . 


49.  FESTIVITIES,   DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  April  26,  1759. 

Your  brother,  your  Wetenhalls,  and  the  ancient 
Baron  and  Baroness  Dacre  of  the  South,  are  to  dine 
with  me  at  Strawberry  Hill  next  Sunday.  Divers 
have  been  the  negociations  about  it :  your  sister,  you 
know,  is  often  impeded  by  a  prescription  or  a  prayer; 
and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  who  never  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  two  balls  on  my  hands  this  week  to  keep  me 
in  bed  the  next  day  till  dinner-time.  Well,  it  is 
charming  to  be  so  young !  the  follies  of  the  town  are 
so  much  more  agreeable  than  the  wisdom  of  my 
brethren  the  authors,  that  I  think  for  the  future  I 
shall  never  write  beyond  a  card,  nor  print  beyond  Mrs. 
dive's  benefit  tickets.  Our  great  match  approaches; 
I  dine  at  Lord  Waldegrave's  presently,  and  suppose 
I  shall  then  hear  the  day.  I  have  quite  reconciled 
my  Lady  Townshend  to  the  match  (saving  her  abusing 
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us  all),  by  desiring  her  to  choose  my  wedding  clothes ; 
but  I  am  to  pay  the  additional  price  of  being  ridicu- 
lous, to  which  I  submit;  she  has  chosen  me  a  white 
ground  with  purple  and  green  flowers.  I  represented 
that,  however  young  my  spirits  may  be,  my  bloom  is 
rather  past;  but  the  moment  I  declared  against  juve- 
nile colours,  I  found  it  was  determined  I  should  have 
nothing  else :  so  be  it.  T'other  night  I  had  an  un- 
comfortable situation  with  the  Duchess  of  Bedford : 
we  had  played  late  at  loo  at  Lady  John  Scot's ;  I  came 
down  stairs  with  their  two  graces  of  Bedford  and 
Grafton :  there  was  no  chair  for  me :  I  said,  I  will 
walk  till  I  meet  one.  "  Oh!"  said  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton,  "  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  will  set  you 
down:"  there  were  we  charmingly  awkward  and 
complimenting;  however,  she  was  forced  to  press  it, 
and  I  to  accept  it ;  in  a  minute  she  spied  a  hackney 
chair — "  Oh!  there  is  a  chair, — but  I  beg  your  par- 
don, it  looks  as  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you,  but 
indeed  I  don't;  only  I  am  afraid  the  Duke  will  want 
his  supper."  You  may  imagine  how  much  I  was 
afraid  of  making  him  wait. 

The  ball,  at  Bedford  House,  on  Monday,  was  very 
numerous  and  magnificent.  The  two  Princes  were 
there,  deep  hazard,  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  who  are 
a  proverb  for  their  dulness :  they  have  brought  with 
them  a  young  Dutchman  who  is  the  richest  man  of 
Amsterdam.  I  am  amazed  Mr.  Yorke  has  not  married 
him!  But  the  delightful  part  of  the  night  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is 
veering  round  again,  as  it  is  time  to  betray  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  Duchess  [of  Bedford]  was  at  the  very  upper  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  though  some  of  the  Pelham  court 
were  there  too,  yet  they  showed  so  little  cordiality 
to  this  revival  of  connection,  that  Newcastle  had  no- 
body to  attend  him  but  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  who 
kept  pushing  him  all  up  the  gallery.  From  thence  he 
went  into  the  hazard-room,  and  wriggled,  and 
shuffled,  and  lisped,  and  winked,  and  spied,  till  he  got 
behind  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
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ford,  and  Rigby;  the  first  of  whom  did  not  deign  to 
notice  him;  but  he  must  come  to  it.  You  would  have 
died  to  see  Newcastle's  pitiful  and  distressed  figure,— 
nobody  went  near  him :  he  tried  to  flatter  people, 
that  were  too  busy  to  mind  him;  in  short,  he  was 
quite  disconcerted;  his  treachery  used  to  be  so 
sheathed  in  folly,  that  he  was  never  out  of  counten- 
ance; but  it  is  plain  he  grows  old.  To  finish  his  con- 
fusion and  anxiety,  George  Selwyn,  Brand,  and  I, 
went  and  stood  near  him,  and  in  half  whispers,  that 
he  might  hear,  said,  "  Lord,  how  he  is  broke!  how 
old  he  looks  I"  then  I  said,  "This  room  feels  very 
cold  :  I  believe  there  never  is  a  fire  in  it."  Presently 
afterwards  I  said,  "  Well,  I'll  not  stay  here;  this  room 
has  been  washed  to-day."  In  short,  I  believe  we 
made  him  take  a  double  dose  of  Gascoign's  powder 
when  he  went  home.  .  .  . 

The  ball  at  Mr.  Conolly's  was  by  no  means  delight- 
ful. The  house  is  small,  it  was  hot,  and  was  com- 
posed of  young  Irish.  I  was  retiring  when  they  went 
to  supper,  but  was  fetched  back  to  sup  with  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  is  his 
present  passion.  He  had  chattered  as  much  love  to 
her  as  would  serve  ten  balls.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  Guardian — most  unfortunately  the  Prince 
asked  her  if  she  should  like  Mr.  Clackit  [his  own  nick- 
name]— <k  No,  indeed,  Sir/'  said  the  Duchess.  Lord 
Tavistock  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  I  am  afraid 
none  of  the  company  quite  kept  their  countenances. 
Adieu !  This  letter  is  gossiping  enough  for  any  Mrs. 
Clackit,  but  I  know  you  love  these  details. 


50.  FAME. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  i,   1759. 

I  have  not  announced  to  you  in  form  the  invasion 
from  France,  of  which  all  our  newspapers  have  been 
so  full,  nor  do  I  tell  you  every  time  the  clock  strikes. 
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An  invasion  frightens  one  but  once.  I  am  grown 
to  fear  no  invasions  but  those  we  make.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve there  are  people  really  afraid  of  this — I  mean 
the  new  militia,  who  have  received  orders  to  march. 
The  war  in  general  seems  very  languishing :  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  is  the  only  one  who  keeps  it  up 
with  any  spirit.  The  Parliament  goes  into  the 
country  to-morrow. 

One  of  your  last  friends,  Lord  Northampton,  is 
going  to  marry  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  sister.  She  is  rather  handsome.  He 
seems  to  have  too  much  of  the  coldness  and  dignity 
of  the  Comptons. 

Have  you  had  the  comet  in  Italy?  It  has  made 
more  noise  here  than  it  deserved,  because  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  foretold  it,  and  it  was  very  near  disappoint- 
ing him.  Indeed,  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is  not  the 
right,  but  a  little  one  that  they  put  up  as  they  were 
hunting  for  the  true — in  short,  I  suppose,  like  pine- 
apples and  gold  pheasants,  comets  will  grow  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  sold  at  Covent-Garden  market. 

I  am  glad  you  approve  the  marriage  of  my  charm- 
ing niece — she  is  now  Lady  Waldegrave  in  all  the 
forms. 

I  envy  you  who  can  make  out  whole  letters  to  me — 
I  find  it  grow  every  day  more  difficult;  we  are  so  far 
and  have  been  so  long  removed  from  little  events  in 
common  that  serve  to  fill  up  a  correspondence,  that 
though  my  heart  is  willing,  my  hand  is  slow.  Europe 
is  a  dull  magnificent  subject  to  one  who  cares  little 
and  thinks  still  less  about  Europe.  Even  the  King  of 
Prussia,  except  on  post-days,  don't  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  my  memory.  He  must  kill  a  hundred 
thousand  rhen  once  a  fortnight  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
him.  Heroes  that  do  so  much  in  a  book,  and  seem 
so  active  to  posterity,  lie  fallow  a  vast  while  to  their 
contemporaries — and  how  it  would  humble  a  vast 
Prince  who  expects  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of 
an  age,  to  hear  an  idle  man  in  his  easy  chair  cry, 
"Well!  why  don't  the  King  of  Prussia  do  some- 
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thing  ?'\  If  one  means  to  make  a  lasting  bustle,  one 
should  contrive  to  be  the  hero  of  a  village;  I  have 
known  a  country  rake  talked  of  for  a  riot,  whole  years 
after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  has  grown  obsolete. 
Fame,  like  an  essence,  the  farther  it  is  diffused,  the 
sooner  it  vanishes.  The  million  in  London  devour 
an  event  and  demand  another  to-morrow.  Three  or 
four  families  in  a  hamlet  twist  and  turn  it,  examine, 
discuss,  mistake,  repeat  their  mistake,  remember 
their  mistake,  and  teach  it  to  their  children.  Adieu! 


51.  BEAUTIES. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

June  2,  1759. 

Strawberry  Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  Paphos;  it  is  the 
land  of  beauties.  On  Wednesday  the  Duchesses  of 
Hamilton  and  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ailesbury  dined 
there;  the  two  latter  stayed  all  night.  There  never 
was  so  pretty  a  sight  as  to  see  them  all  three  sitting 
in  the  shell  [his  garden  seat] ;  a  thousand  years  hence, 
when  I  begin  to  grow  old,  if  that  can  ever  be,  I  shall 
talk  of  that  event,  and  tell  young  people  how  much 
handsomer  the  women  of  my  time  were  than  they 
will  be  then:  I  shall  say,  "  Women  alter  now;  I  re- 
member Lady  Ailesbury  looking  handsomer  than  her 
daughter,  the  pretty  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  they 
were  sitting  in  the  shell  on  my  terrace  with  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  famous  Gunnings/' 
Yesterday  t'other  more  famous  Gunning  [Coventry] 
dined  there.  She  has  made  a  friendship  with  my 
charming  niece,  to  disguise  her  jealousy  of  the  new 
Countess's  beauty:  there  were  they  two,  their  lords, 
Lord  Buckingham,  and  Charlotte.  You  will  think 
that  I  did  not  choose  men  for  my  parties  so  well  as 
women.  I  don't  include  Lord  Waldegrave  in  this 
bad  election. 
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52.  THE  VICTORY  OF  MINDEN. 
To  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Thursday,  3  o'clock,  Aug.  9,   1759. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  : 

Lord  Granby  has  entirely  defeated  the  French ! 
— The  foreign  gazettes,  I  suppose,  will  give  this  vic- 
tory to  Prince  Ferdinand;  but  the  mob  of  London, 
whom  I  have  this  minute  left,  and  who  must  know 
best,  assure  me  that  it  is  all  their  own  Marquis's 
-doing.  Mr.  Yorke*  was  the  first  to  send  this  news, 
"  to  be  laid  with  himself  and  all  humility  at  his 
Majesty's  feet,"f  about  eleven  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  At  five  this  morning  came  Captain  Ligo- 
nier,  who  was  dispatched  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had 
not  time  to  pack  up  any  particulars  in  his  port- 
manteau :  those  we  are  expecting  with  our  own  army, 
who  we  conclude  are  now  at  Paris,  and  will  lie  to- 
morrow night  at  Amiens.  All  we  know  is,  that  not 
one  Englishman  is  killed,  nor  one  Frenchman  left 
alive.  If  you  should  chance  to  meet  a  bloody  waggon- 
load  of  heads,  you  will  be  sure  that  it  is  the  part 
of  the  spoils  that  came  to  Downe's  share,  and  going 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  great  hall  at  Cowick.t 

We  have  a  vast  deal  of  other  good  news;  but  as 
not  one  word  of  it  is  true,  I  thought  you  would  be 
content  with  this  victory.  His  Majesty  is  in  high 
spirits,  and  is  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  Han- 
over on  Tuesday  fortnight.  I  envy  you  the  illumina- 
tions and  rejoicings  that  will  be  made  at  Worksop  on 
this  occasion. 

Four  days  ago  we  had  a  great  victory  over  the 
Russians ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  this  triumph  it  has  some- 
how or  other  been  mislaid,  and  nobody  can  tell  where 
to  find  it :  — however,  it  is  not  given  over  for  lost. 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Dover,  then  Minister  at  the  Hague. — 
WALPOLE. 

t  The  words  of  his  dispatch. — WALPOLE. 

+  Lord   Downe's   seat   in   Yorkshire. — WALPOLE. 
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Adieu,  my  dear  lord !  As  I  have  been  so  circum- 
stantial in  the  account  of  this  battle,  I  will  not  tire 
you  with  anything  else.  My  compliments  to  the  lady 
of  the  managerie.  I  see  your  new  offices  rise*  every 
day  in  a  very  respectable  manner. 


53.  LORD  G.   SACKVILLE  AT  MINDEN. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  14,   1759. 

I  am  here  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  in  the  world, 
attending  poor  Mrs.  Leneve's  death-bed,  a  spectator 
of  all  the  horrors  of  tedious  suffering  and  clear  sense, 
and  with  no  one  soul  to  speak  to — but  I  will  not  tire 
you  with  a  description  of  what  has  quite  worn  me  out. 

Probably  by  this  time  you  have  seen  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  or  Fitzroy — but  lest  you  should  not,  I  will 
tell  you  all  I  can  learn,  and  a  wonderful  history  it  is. 
Admiral  Byng  was  not  more  unpopular  than  Lord 
George  Sackville.  1  should  scruple  repeating  his 
story,  if  Betty  and  the  waiters  at  Arthur's  did  not 
talk  of  it  publicly,  and  thrust  Prince  Ferdinand's 
orders  into  one's  hand. 

You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  violent  animosi- 
ties that  have  reigned  for  the  whole  campaign  between 
him  and  Lord  Granby — in  which  some  other  warm 
persons  have  been  very  warm  too.  In  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  the  Prince,  finding  thirty-six  squad- 
rons of  French  coming  down  upon  our  army,  sent 
Ligonier  to  order  our  thirty-two  squadrons,  under 
Lord  George,  to  advance.  During  that  transaction, 
the  French  appeared  to  waver;  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
willing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  give  the  honour  to  the 
British  horse  of  terminating  the  day,  sent  Fitzroy  to 
bid  Lord  George  bring  up  only  the  British  cavalry. 
Ligonier  had  but  just  delivered  his  message,  when 

*  At  Lord  Stafford's  house  at  Twickenham. — WALPOLE. 
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Fitzroy  came  with  his. — Lord  George  said,  "  This 
can't  be  so — would  he  have  me  break  the  line?  here 
is  some  mistake/'  Fitzroy  replied,  he  had  not  argued 
upon  the  orders,  but  those  were  the  orders. 

'  Well!"  said  Lord  George,  "  but  I  want  a  guide." 
Fitzroy  said,  he  would  be  his  guide.  Lord  George, 

'  Where  is  the  Prince?"  Fitzroy,  "  I  left  him  at  the 
head  of  the  left  wing,  I  don't  know  where  he  is 
now."  Lord  George  said  he  would  go  seek  him,  and 
have  this  explained.  Smith  then  asked  Fitzroy  to 
repeat  the  orders  to  him;  which  being  done,  Smith 
went  and  whispered  Lord  George,  who  says  he  then 
bid  Smith  carry  up  the  cavalry.  Smith  is  come,  and 
says  he  is  ready  to  answer  anybody  any  question. 
Lord  George  says,  Prince  Ferdinand's  behaviour  to 
him  has  been  most  infamous,  has  asked  leave  to 
resign  his  command,  and  to  come  over,  which  is 
granted.  .  .  . 


54.  AFTER  MINDEN. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Se-pt.    13,    1759. 

.  .  .  Lord  George  Sackville,  the  hero  of  all  conver- 
sation, if  one  can  be  so  for  not  being  a  hero,  is 
arrived.  He  immediately  applied  for  a  Court- 
Martial,  but  was  told  it  was  impossible  now,  as  the 
officers  necessary  are  in  Germany.  This  was  in 
writing  from  Lord  Holdernesse — but  Lord  Ligonier 
in  words  was  more  squab — '"  If  he  wanted  a  Court- 
Martial,  he  might  go  seek  it  in  Germany."  All  that 
could  be  taken  from  him,  is,  his  regiment,  above  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year :  commander  in  Germany  at 
ten  pounds  a  day,  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds :  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  :  a  fort,  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  remains  with  a  patent  place  in  Ireland 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  about  two 
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thousand  pounds  a  year  of  his  own  and  wife's.  With 
his  parts  and  ambition  it  cannot  end  here;  he  calls 
himself  ruined,  but  when  the  Parliament  meets,  he 
will  probably  attempt  some  sort  of  revenge. 

They  attribute,  I  don't  know  with  what  grounds^ 
a  sensible  kind  of  plan  to  the  French ;  that  De  la  Clue 
was  to  have  pushed  for  Ireland,  Thurot  for  Scotland, 
and  the  Brest  fleet  for  England — but  before  they  lay 
such  great  plans,  they  should  take  care  of  proper 
persons  to  execute  them. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  great  objects  of  our 
letters.  We  never  converse  on  a  less  topic  than  a 
kingdom.  We  are  a  kind  of  citizens  of  the  world, 
and  battles  and  revolutions  are  the  common  incidents 
of  our  neighbourhood.  But  that  is  and  must  be  the 
case  of  distant  correspondences :  Kings  and  Em- 
presses that  we  never  saw,  are  the  only  persons  we 
can  be  acquainted  with  in  common.  We  can  have 
no  more  familiarity  than  the  "  Daily  Advertiser  " 
would  have  if  it  wrote  to  the  "  Florentine  Gazette." 
Adieu !  My  compliments  to  any  monarch  that  lives 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  you. 


55.  POPE'S  GARDEN. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  June  20,   1760. 

Who  the  deuce  was  thinking  of  Quebec?  America 
was  like  a  book  one  has  read  and  done  with;  or  at 
least  if  one  looked  at  the  book,  one  just  recollected 
that  there  was  a  supplement  promised,  to  contain  a 
chapter  on  Montreal,  the  starving  and  surrender  of 
it — but  here  are  we  on  a  sudden  reading  our  book 
backwards.  An  account  came  two  days  ago  that  the 
French  on  the  march  to  besiege  Quebec,  had  been 
attacked  by  General  Murray,  who  got  into  a  mistake 
and  a  morass,  attacked  two  bodies  that  were  joined, 
when  he  hoped  to  come  up  with  one  of  them  before 
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the  junction,  was  enclosed,  embogged,  and  defeated. 
By  the  list  of  officers  killed  and  wounded,  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  rueful  slaughter — the  place,  too,  I 
suppose  will  be  retaken.  The  year  1760  is  not  the 
year  1759.  .  .  . 

I  must  tell  you  a  private  woe  that  has  happened  to 
me  in  my  neighbourhood — Sir  William  Stanhope 
bought  Pope's  house  and  garden.  The  former  was 
so  small  and  bad,  one  could  not  avoid  pardoning  his 
hollowing  out  that  fragment  of  the  rock  Parnassus 
into  habitable  chambers — but  would  you  believe  it,  he 
has  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  themselves !  In 
short,  it  was  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres,  in- 
closed with  three  lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  Pope 
had  twisted  and  twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmonised 
this,  till  it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet  little  lawns 
opening  and  opening  beyond  one  another,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods. 
Sir  William,  by  advice  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ellis, 
has  hacked  and  hewed  these  groves,  wriggled  a  wind- 
ing-gravel walk  through  them  with  an  edging  of 
shrubs,  in  what  they  call  the  modern  taste,  and  in 
short,  has  desired  the  three  lanes  to  walk  in  again— 
and  now  is  forced  to  shut  them  out  again  by  a  wall, 
for  there  was  not  a  Muse  could  walk  there  but  she 
was  spied  by  every  country  fellow  that  went  by  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  .  .  . 


56.  GENERAL  TOWNSHEND. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  21,  1760. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  a 
person  that  always  says  they  will  come  to  one  and 
never  does;  that  is  a  mixture  of  promises  and  excuses; 
that  loves  one  better  than  anybody,  and  yet  will  not 
stir  a  step  to  see  one ;  that  likes  nothing  but  their  own 
ways  and  own  books,  and  that  thinks  the  Thames  is 
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not  as  charming  in  one  place  as  another,  and  that 
fancies  Strawberry  Hill  is  the  only  thing  upon  earth 
worth  living  for — all  this  you  would  say,  if  even  / 
could  make  you  peevish;  but  since  you  cannot  be 
provoked,  you  see  I  am  for  you,  and  give  myself  my 
due.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  General  Sutton,  who  was 
one  day  sitting  by  my  father  at  his  dressing.  Sir 
Robert  said  to  Jones,  who  was  shaving  him,  "  John, 
you  cut  me  " — presently  afterwards,  "  John,  you  cut 
me  " — and  again,  with  the  same  patience  or  Conway- 
ence,  "  John,  you  cut  me."  Sutton  started  up  and 
cried,  "  By  God!  if  he  can  bear  it,  I  can't;  if  you  cut 
him  once  more,  damn  my  blood  if  I  don't  knock  you 
down!"  My  dear  Harry,  I  will  knock  myself  down 
— but  I  fear  I  shall  cut  you  again.  I  wish  yoti  sorrow 
for  the  battle  of  Quebec.  I  thought  as  much  of 
losing  the  duchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy  as 
Canada. 

However,  as  my  public  feeling  never  carries  me  to 
any  great  lengths  of  reflection,  I  bound  all  my 
Quebecian  meditations  to  a  little  diversion  on  George 
Townshend's  absurdities.  The  "  Daily  Advertiser  " 
said  yesterday,  that  a  certain  great  officer  who  had 
a  principal  share  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  hold  out  a  tolerable 
siege.  This  great  general  has  acquainted  the  public 
to-day  in  an  Advertisement  with — what  do  you  think  ? 
—not  that  he  has  such  an  opinion,  for  he  has  no 
opinion  at  all,  and  does  not  think  that  it  can  nor  can- 
not hold  out  a  siege, — but,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
was  luckily  shown  this  paragraph,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  like;  in  the  next,  that  he  is  and  is  not 
that  great  general,  and  yet  that  there  is  nobody  else 
that  is;  and,  thirdly,  lest  his  silence,  till  he  can  pro- 
ceed in  another  manner  with  the  printer,  (and  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  manner  of  proceeding 
silence  is,)  should  induce  anybody  to  believe  the  said 
paragraph,  he  finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  the  public  his  honour,  that  there  is  no  more 
truth  in  this  paragraph  than  in  some  others  which  have 
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tended  to  set  the  opinions  of  some  general  officers 
together  by  the  ears — a  thing,  however  inconceiv- 
able, which  he  has  shown  may  be  done,  by  the 
confusion  he  himself  has  made  in  the  King's  English. 
For  his  another  manner  with  the  printer,  I  am  im- 
patient to  see  how  the  charge  will  lie  against  Matthew 
Jenour,  the  publisher  of  the  Advertiser,  who,  without 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  has  forcibly, 
violently,  and  maliciously,  with  an  offensive  weapon 
called  a  hearsay,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  sove- 
reign Lord  the  King,  wickedly  and  traitorously 
assaulted  the  head  of  George  Townshend,  General, 
and  accused  it  of  having  an  opinion,  and  him  the 
said  George  Townshend,  has  slanderously  and  of 
malice  prepense  believed  to  be  a  great  general;  in 
short,  to  make  Townshend  easy,  I  wish,  as  he  has  no 
more  contributed  to  the  loss  of  Quebec  than  he  did 
to  the  conquest  of  it,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  sign 
this  capitulation  too  !  .  .  . 


57.  HIMSELF. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

• 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  28,  1760. 

The  devil  is  in  people  for  fidgeting  about!  They 
can  neither  be  quiet  in  their  own  houses,  nor  let 
others  be  at  peace  in  theirs !  Have  not  they  enough 
of  one  another  in  winter,  but  they  must  cuddle  in 
summer  too  ?  For  your  part,  you  are  a  very  priest : 
the  moment  one  repents,  you  are  for  turning  it  to 
account.  I  wish  you  was  in  camp — never  will  I  pity 
you  again.  How  did  you  complain  when  you  was  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  and  I  don't  know  where, 
that  you  could  never  enjoy  Park-place!  Now  you 
have  a  whole  summer  to  yourself,  and  you  are  as 
junkettaceous  as  my  Lady  Northumberland.  Pray, 
what  horse-race  do  you  go  to  next  ?  For  my  part, 
I  can't  afford  to  lead  such  a  life :  I  have  Conway- 
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papers  to  sort;  I  have  Lives  of  the  Painters  to  write; 
I  have  my  prints  to  paste,  my  house  to  build,  and 
everything  in  the  world  to  tell  posterity. — How  am  I 
to  find  time  for  all  this?  I  am  past  forty,  and  may 
not  have  above  as  many  more  years  to  live;  and  here 
I  am  to  go  here  and  to  go  there — well,  I  will  meet 
you  at  Chalfont  on  Thursday;  but  I  positively  will 
stay  but  one  night.  I  have  settled  with  your  brother 
that  we  will  be  at  Oxford  on  the  I3th  of  July,  as  Lord 
Beauchamp  is  only  loose  from  the  I2th  to  the  2oth. 
I  will  be  at  Park-place  on  the  I2th,  and  we  will  go 
together  the  next  day.  If  this  is  too  early  for  you, 
we  may  put  it  off  to  the  I5th  :  determine  by  Thursday, 
and  one  of  us  will  write  to  Lord  Hertford.  .  .  . 


58.  OXFORD. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  19,  1760. 

Mr.  Conway,  as  I  told  you,  was  with  me  at  Oxford, 
and  I  returned  with  him  to  Park-place,  and  to-day 
hither.  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  come  to  us;  we 
massed  four  days  most  agreeably,  and  I  believe  saw 
nore  antique  holes  and  corners  than  Tom  Hearne 
lid  in  threescore  years.  You  know  my  rage  for 
Dxford;  if  King's-college  wrould  not  take  it  ill,  I  don't 
enow  but  I  should  retire  thither,  and  profess  Jacob- 
tism,  that  I  might  enjoy  some  venerable  set  of 
:hambers.  Though  the  weather  has  been  so  sultry, 
'.  ferreted  from  morning  to  night,  fatigued  that 
trong  young  lad  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  harassed  his 
utors  till  they  were  forced  to  relieve  one  another. 
Vith  all  this,  I  found  nothing  worth  seeing,  except 
he  colleges  themselves,  painted  glass  and  a  couple  of 
rosiers.  Oh,  yes  !  in  an  old  buttery  at  Christ  Church 

discovered  two  of  the  most  glorious  portraits  by 

lolbein  in  the  world.     They  call  them  Dutch  heads. 

took  them  down,  washed  them  myself,  and  fetched 
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out  a  thousand  beauties.  We  went  to  Blenheim  and 
saw  all  Vanbrugh's  quarries,  all  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  Gazettes  on  the  Duke  in  inscriptions,  and 
all  the  old  flock  chairs,  wainscot  tables,  and  gowns 
and  petticoats  of  Queen  Anne,  that  old  Sarah  could 
crowd  among  blocks  of  marble.  It  looks  like  the 
palace  of  an  auctioneer,  who  has  been  chosen  King 
of  Poland,  and  furnished  his  apartments  with  obso- 
lete trophies,  rubbish  that  nobody  bid  for,  and  a 
dozen  pictures,  that  he  had  stolen  from  the  inven- 
tories of  different  families.  The  place  is  as  ugly  as 
the  house,  and  the  bridge,  like  the  beggars  at  the 
old  Duchess's  gate,  begs  for  a  drop  of  water,  and 
is  refused.  We  went  to  Ditchley,  which  is  a  good 
house,  well  furnished,  has  good  portraits,  a  wretched 
saloon,  and  one  handsome  scene  behind  the  house. 
There  are  portraits  of  the  Lichfield  hunt,  in  true  blue 
frocks,  with  ermine  capes.  One  of  the  colleges  has 
exerted  this  loyal  pun,  and  made  their  east  window 
entirely  of  blue  glass.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  we 
had,  was  in  seeing  Sir  Charles  Cottrell's  at  Rousham; 
it  reinstated  Kent  with  me;  he  has  nowhere  shown 
so  much  taste.  The  house  is  old,  and  was  bad;  he 
has  improved  it,  stuck  as  close  as  he  could  to  Gothic, 
has  made  a  delightful  library,  and  the  whole  is  com- 
fortable. The  garden  is  Daphne  in  little;  the 
sweetest  little  groves,  streams,  glades,  porticoes,  cas- 
cades, and  river,  imaginable;  all  the  scenes  are  per- 
fectly classic.  Well,  if  I  had  such  a  house,  such  a 
library,  so  pretty  a  place,  and  so  pretty  a  wife,  I  think 
I  should  let  King  George  send  to  Herrenhausen  for  a 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

Make  many  compliments  to  all  your  family  for  me; 
Lord  Beauchamp  was  much  obliged  by  your  invita- 
tion. I  shall  certainly  accept  it,  as  I  return  from  the 
north;  in  the  mean  time,  find  out  how  Drayton  and 
Althorp  lie  according  to  your  scale.  Adieu!  Yours 
most  sincerely. 
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59.  FLITCH  OF  BACON. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury. 

Whichnovre   [near  Lick  field'],   August  23,  .1760. 

Well,  Madam,  if  I  had  known  whither  I  was 
coming,  I  would  not  have  come  alone  !  Mr.  Conway 
and  your  ladyship  should  have  come  too.  Do  you 
know,  this  is  the  individual  manor-house,  where 
married  ladies  may  have  a  flitch  of  bacon  upon  the 
easiest  terms  in  the  world?  I  should  have  expected 
that  the  owners  would  be  ruined  in  satisfying  the  con- 
ditions of  the  obligation,  and  that  the  park  would  be 
stocked  with  hogs  instead  of  deer.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  thirty  years  since  the  flitch  was  claimed,  and  Mr. 
Offley  was  never  so  near  losing  one  as  when  you  and 
Mr.  Conway  were  at  Ragley. 

He  so  little  expects  the  demand,  that  the  flitch  is 
only  hung  in  effigie  over  the  hall  chimney,  carved  in 
wood.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Madam,  never  to  have 
put  in  your  claim  ?  It  is  above  a  year  and  a  day  that 
you  have  been  married,  and  I  never  once  heard  either 
of  you  mention  a  journey  to  Whichnovre.  If  you 
quarrelled  at  Loo  every  night,  you  could  not  quit 
your  pretensions  with  more  indifference.  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  take  my  oath,  as  one  of  your  witnesses, 
that  you  neither  of  you  would,  if  you  were  at  liberty, 
prefer  anybody  else,  ne  fairer  ne  fouler,  and  I  could 
easily  get  twenty  persons  to  swear  the  same.  There- 
fore, unless  you  will  let  the  world  be  convinced,  that 
all  your  apparent  harmony  is  counterfeit,  you  must 
set  out  immediately  for  Mr.  Offley's,  or  at  least  send 
me  a  letter  of  attorney  to  claim  the  flitch  in  your 
names;  and  I  will  send  it  up  by  the  coach,  to  be  left 
at  the  Blue  Boar,  or  wherever  you  will  have  it  de- 
livered. But  you  had  better  come  in  person;  you 
will  see  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  world;  it  is  a 
little  paradise,  and  the  more  like  the  antique  one,  as, 
by  all  I  have  said,  the  married  couple  seems  to  be 
driven  out  of  it.  The  house  is  very  indifferent :  behind 
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is  a  pretty  park;  the  situation,  a  brow  of  a  hill 
commanding  sweet  meadows,  through  which  the 
Trent  serpentises  in  numberless  windings  and 
branches.  The  spires  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield 
are  in  front  at  a  distance,  with  variety  of  other 
steeples,  seats,  and  farms,  and  the  horizon  bounded 
by  rich  hills  covered  with  blue  woods.  If  you  love 
a  prospect,  or  bacon,  you  will  certainly  come 
hither. 


60.  ROADSIDE  SKETCH. 
To  the  Earl  of  Sir  afford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.  4,    1760. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  : 

...  I  cannot  help  telling  your  Lordship  how  I 
was  diverted  the  night  I  returned  hither.  I  was  sit- 
ting with  Mrs.  Clive,  her  sister  and  brother,  in  the 
bench  near  the  road  at  the  end  of  her  long  walk.  We 
heard  a  violent  scolding :  and  looking  out,  saw  a 
pretty  woman  standing  by  a  high  chaise,  in  which  was 
a  young  fellow,  and  a  coachman  riding  by.  The 
damsel  had  lost  her  hat,  her  cap,  her  cloak,  her 
temper,  and  her  senses;  and  was  more  drunk  and 
more  angry  than  you  can  conceive.  Whatever  the 
young  man  had  or  had  not  done  to  her,  she  would 
not  ride  in  the  chaise  with  him,  but  stood  cursing  and 
swearing  in  the  most  outrageous  style  :  and  when  she 
had  vented  all  the  oaths  she  could  think  of,  she  at  last 
wished  perfidion  might  seize  him.  You  may  imagine 
how  we  laughed. — The  fair  intoxicate  turned  round, 
and  cried,  "  I  am  laughed  at! — Who  is  it? — What, 
Mrs.  Clive?  Kitty  Clive  ?— No  :  Kitty  Clive  would 
never  behave  so!"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  my 
neighbour's  confusion.  She  certainly  did  not  grow 
paler  than  ordinary.  I  laugh  now  while  I  repeat  it 
to  you. 

I  have  told  Mr.  Bentley  the  great  honour  you  have 
done  him,  my  lord.  He  is  happy  the  Temple  suc- 
ceeds to  please  you. 
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61.  MARRIAGE  OF  HIS  NIECE,  CHARLOTTE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  2,  1760. 

I  announce  my  Lady  Huntingtower*  to  you.  I 
hope  you  will  approve  the  match  a  little  more  than  I 
suppose  my  Lord  Dysart  will,  as  he  does  not  yet 
know,  though  they  have  been  married  these  two 
hours,  that,  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  his  son 
espoused  my  niece  Charlotte  at  St.  James's  Church. 
The  moment  my  Lord  Dysart  is  dead,  I  will  carry  you 
to  see  Ham  House;  it  is  pleasant  to  call  cousins  with 
a  charming  prospect  over  against  one.  Now  you 
want  to  know  the  detail:  there  was  none.  It  is  not 
the  style  of  our  Court  to  have  long  negotiations;  we 
don't  fatigue  the  town  with  exhibiting  the  betrothed 
for  six  months  together  in  public  places.  Vidit, 
venlt,  vicit; — the  young  lord  has  liked  her  some  time ; 
on  Saturday  se'nnight  he  came  to  my  brother,  and 
made  his  demand.  The  Princess  did  not  know  him 
by  sight,  and  did  not  dislike  him  when  she  did;  she 
consented,  and  they  were  to  be  married  this  morning. 
My  Lord  Dysart  is  such  a  -  -  that  nobody  will  pity 
him;  he  has  kept  his  son  till  six-and-twenty,  and 
would  never  make  the  least  settlement  on  him : 
"  Sure,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if  he  will  do  nothing 
for  me,  I  may  please  myself;  he  cannot  hinder  me  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  sixty  thousand  that 
are  in  the  funds,  all  entailed  on  me  " — a  reversion 
one  does  not  wonder  the  bride  did  not  refuse,  as  there 
is  present  possession  too  of  a  very  handsome  person; 
the  only  thing  his  father  has  ever  given  him.  His 
'grandfather,  Lord  Granville,  has  always  told  him  to 
choose  a  gentlewoman,  and  please  himself;  yet  I 
should  think  the  ladies  Townshend  and  Cowper  would 
cackle  a  little.  .  .  . 

*  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and 
sister  to  Lady  Waldegrave  and  to  Mrs.  Keppel. — WALPOLE. 
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62.  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct.  31,  1760. 

When  you  have  changed  the  cipher  of  George  the 
Second  into  that  of  George  the  Third,  and  have  read 
the  Addresses,  and  have  shifted  a  few  Lords  and 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  you  are  master  of  the 
history  of  the  new  reign,  which  is  indeed  but  a  new. 
lease  of  trie  old  one.  The  Favourite  [Lord  Bute] 
took  it  up  in  a  high  style;  but  having,  like  my  Lord 
Granville,  forgot  to  ensure  either  house  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  mob,  the  third  house  of  Parliament,  he 
drove  all  the  rest  to  unite.  They  have  united,  and 
have  notified  their  resolution  of  governing  as  before  : 
not  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  cried  for  his  old 
master,  desponded  for  himself,  protested  he  would 
retire,  consulted  everybody  whose  interest  it  was  to 
advise  him  to  stay,  and  has  accepted  to-day,  thrusting 
the  dregs  of  his  ridiculous  life  into  a  young  court, 
which  will  at  least  be  saved  from  the  imputation  of 
childishness,  by  being  governed  by  folly  of  seventy 
years'  growth. 

The  young  King  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
amiable.  There  is  great  grace  to  temper  much  dig- 
nity and  extreme  good-nature,  which  breaks  out  on 
all  occasions.  Even  the  Household  is  not  settled  yet. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Lord  Huntingdon  is  so  by  all  precedent ;  Lord  Gower, 
I  believe,  will  be  so.  Poor  Lord  Rochford  is  un- 
done :  nobody  is  unreasonable  to  save  him.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  has  taken  Schomberg-house  in 
Pall-mall;  Princess  Emily  is  dealing  for  Sir  Richard 
Lyttelton's  in  Cavendish-square.  People  imagined 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  lent  her  Burlington 
House;  I  don't  know  why,  unless  they  supposed 
she  was  to  succeed  my  Lady  Burlington  in  every- 
thing. 

A  week  has  finished  my  curiosity  fully;  I  return  to 
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Strawberry  to-morrow,  and  I  fear  go  next  week  to 
Houghton,  to  make  an  appearance  of  civility  to  Lynn 
[his  constituency],  whose  favour  I  never  asked,  nor 
care  if  I  have  or  not;  but  I  don't  know  how  to  refuse 
this  attention  to  Lord  Orford,  who  begs  it. 

I  trust  you  will  have  approved  my  behaviour  at 
Court,  that  is,  my  mixing  extreme  politeness  with 
extreme  indifference.  Our  predecessors,  the  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  days,  knew  not  how  to  be  dis- 
interested without  brutality ;  I  pique  myself  on  found- 
ing a  new  sect.  My  followers  are  to  tell  kings,  with 
excess  of  attention,  that  they  don't  want  them,  and  to 
despise  favour  with  more  good  breeding  than  others 
practise  in  suing  for  it.  We  are  a  thousand  times  a 
greater  nation  than  the  Grecians;  why  are  we  to 
imitate  them?  Our  sense  is  as  great,  our  follies- 
greater;  sure  we  have  all  the  pretensions  to  superi- 
ority !  Adieu ! 

P.S.  As  to  the  fair  widow  Brown,  I  assure  you  the 
devil  never  sowed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
a  more  fruitful  soil :  every  guinea  has  taken  root 
already.  I  saw  her  yesterday;  it  shall  be  some  time 
before  I  see  her  again. 


63.  FUNERAL  OF  GEORGE  II. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  13,  1760. 

Even  the  honeymoon  of  a  new  reign  don't  produce 
events  every  day.  There  is  nothing  but  the  common 
saying  of  addresses  and  kissing  hands.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  settled;  Lord  Gower  yields  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Horse  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  removes 
to  the  great  Wardrobe,  from  whence  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  was  to  have  gone  into  ElhVs  place,  but  he 
is  saved.  The  City,  however,  have  a  mind  to  be 
out  of  humour;  a  paper  has  been  fixed  on  the  Royal 
Exchange,  with  these  words,  "  No  petticoat  Govern- 
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merit,  no  Scotch  Minister,  no  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville;"  two  hints  totally  unfounded,  and  the  other 
scarce  true.  No  petticoat  ever  governed  less,  it  is 
left  at  Leicester-house;  Lord  George's  breeches  are 
as  little  concerned;  and,  except  Lady  Susan  Stuart 
and  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
for  any  Scots.  For  the  King  himself,  he  seems  all 
good-nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  everybody;  all 
his  speeches  are  obliging.  I  saw  him  again  yester- 
day, and  was  surprised  to  find  the  levee-room  had  lost 
so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This  Sovereign 
don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on 
the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news;  he 
walks  about,  and  speaks  to  everybody.  I  saw  him 
afterwards  on  the  throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and 
genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  h'is  answers  to 
addresses  well;  it  was  the  Cambridge  address,  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  Doctor's  gown,  and 
looking  like  the  Medecln  malgre  lui.  He  had  been 
vehemently  solicitous  for  attendance,  for  fear  my 
Lord  Westmoreland,  who  vouchsafes  himself  to  bring 
the  address  from  Oxford,  should  outnumber  him. 
Lord  Lichfield  and  several  otner  Jacobites  have  kissed 
hands;  George  Selwyn  says,  "They  go  to  St. 
James's,  because  now  there  are  so  many  Stuarts 
there." 

Do  you  know,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the 
burying  t'other  night;  I  had  never  seen  a  royal 
funeral;  nay,  I  walked  as  a  rag  of  quality,  which  I 
found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest  way  of 
seeing  it.  It  is  absolutely  a  noble  sight.  The 
Prince's  chamber,  hung  with  purple,  and  a  quantity 
of  silver  lamps,  the  coffin  under  a  canopy  of  purple 
velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers  of  silver  on  high 
stands,  had  a  very  good  effect.  The  Ambassador 
from  Tripoli  and  his  son  were  carried  to  see  that 
chamber.  The  procession,  through  a  line  of  foot- 
guards,  every  seventh  man  bearing  a  torch,  the  horse- 
guards  lining  the  outside,  their  officers  with  drawn 
sabres  and  crape  sashes  on  horseback,  the  drums 
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muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and  minute  guns, — 
all  this  was  very  solemn.  But  the  charm  was  the 
entrance  of  the  Abbey,  where  we  were  received  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  rich  robes,  the  choir  and  alms- 
men bearing  torches ;  the  whole  Abbey  so  illuminated, 
that  one  saw  it  to  greater  advantage  than  by  day ;  the 
tombs,  long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  all  appearing  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  scuro.  There 
wanted  nothing  but  incense,  and  little  chapels  here 
and  there,  with  priests  saying  mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  defunct;  yet  one  could  not  complain  of  its  not 
being  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of  being 
coupled  with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old;  but  the 
heralds  were  not  very  accurate,  and  I  walked  with 
George  Grenville,  taller  and  older,  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  When  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased;  no 
order  was  observed,  people  sat  or  stood  where  they 
could  or  would;  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  crying 
out  for  help,  oppressed  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffin;  the  Bishop  read  sadly,  and  blundered  in  the 
prayers;  the  fine  chapter,  Man  that  is  born  of  a 
woman,  was  chanted,  not  read;  and  the  anthem,  be- 
sides being  immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served 
as  well  for  a  nuptial.  The  real  serious  part  was  the 
figure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  heightened  by  a 
thousand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had  a  dark 
brown  adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  with  a  train 
of  five  yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could 
not  be  pleasant :  his  leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to 
stand  upon  it  near  two  hours;  his  face  bloated  and  dis- 
torted with  his  late  paralytic  stroke,  which  has 
affected,  too,  one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which,  in  ,#11  probability,  he 
must  himself  so  soon  descend;  think  how  unpleasant 
a  situation !  He  bore  it  all  with  a  firm  and  unaffected 
countenance.  This  grave  scene  was  fully  contrasted 
by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  fell  into  a 
fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel,  and 
flung  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the  Archbishop  hovering 
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over  him  with  a  smelling-bottle;  but  in  two  minutes 
his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he 
ran  about  the  chapel  with  his  glass  to  spy  who  was 
or  was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping 
his  eyes  with  the  other.  Then  returned  the  fear  of 
catching  cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down,  and 
turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
standing  upon  his  train,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the 
marble.  It  was  very  theatric  to  look  down  into  the 
vault,  where  the  coffin  lay,  attended  by  mourners 
with  lights.  Clavering,  the  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, refused  to  sit  up  with  the  body,  and  was 
/  dismissed  by  the  King's  order. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  but  a  trifle,  a  very 
trifle.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  totally  defeated 
Marshal  Daun.  This,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
digious news  a  month  ago,  is  nothing  to-day;  it  only 
takes  its  turn  among  the  questions,  "  Who  is  to  be 
groom  of  the  bedchamber?  what  is  Sir  T.  Robinson 
to  have?"  I  have  been  to  Leicester-fields  [Princess 
of  Wales's]  to-day;  the  crowd  was  immoderate;  I 
don't  believe  it  will  continue  so.  Good  night.  Yours 
ever. 

64.  HOUGHTON  DESERTED.     LYNN  ELECTION. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Houghton,  March  25,  1761. 

Here  I  am  at  Houghton !  and  alone !  in  this  spot, 
where  (except  two  hours  last  month)  I  have  not  been 
in  sixteen  years !  Think,  what  a  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions !  No,  Gray,  and  forty  church-yards,  could  not 
furnish  so  many;*nay,  I  know  one  must  feel  them 
with  greater  indifference  than  I  possess,  to  have 
patience  to  put  them  into  verse.  Here  I  am,  probably 
for  the  last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  for  the  last 
time :  every  clock  that  strikes  tells  me  I  am  an  hour 
nearer  to  yonder  church — that  church,  into  which  I. 
have  not  yet  had  courage  to  enter,  where  lies  that 
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mother  on  whom  I  doated,  and  who  doated  on  me ! 
There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Houghton, 
neither  of  whom  ever  wished  to  enjoy  it!  There 
too  lies  he  who  founded  its  greatness,  to  con- 
tribute to  whose  fall  Europe  was  embroiled;  there  he 
sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity,  while  his  friend  and  his 
foe,  rather  his  false  ally  and  real  enemy,  Newcastle 
and  Bath,  are  exhausting  the  dregs  of  their  pitiful 
lives  in  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

The  surprise  the  pictures  gave  me  is  again  renewed ; 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  see  nothing  but 
wretched  daubs  and  varnished  copies  at  auctions,  I 
look  at  these  as  enchantment.  My  own  description 
of  them  seems  poor;  but  shall  I  tell  you  truly,  the 
majesty  of  Italian  ideas  almost  sinks  before  the  warm 
nature  of  Flemish  colouring.  Alas!  don't  I  grow 
old  ?  My  young  imagination  was  fired  with  Guido's 
ideas  :  must  they  be  plump  and  prominent  as  Abishag 
to  warm  me  now  ?  Does  great  youth  feel  with  poetic 
limbs,  as  well  as  see  with  poetic  eyes  ?  In  one  re- 
spect I  am  very  young,  I  cannot  satiate  myself  with 
looking :  an  incident  contributed  to  make  me  feel  this 
more  strongly.  A  party  arrived,  just  as  I  did,  to  see 
the  house,  a  man  and  three  women  in  riding  dresses, 
and  they  rode  post  through  the  apartments.  I  could 
not  hurry  before  them  fast  enough;  they  were  not  so 
long  in  seeing  for  the  first  time,  as  I  could  have  been 
in  one  room,  to  examine  what  I  knew  by  heart.  I  re- 
member formerly  being  often  diverted  with  this  kind 
of  seers;  they  come,  ask  what  such  a  room  is  called, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  lay,  write  it  down,  admire  a  lob- 
ster or  a  cabbage  in  a  market-piece,  dispute  whether 
the  last  room  was  green  or  purple,  and  then  hurry  to 
the  inn  for  fear  the  fish  should  be  over-dressed.  How 
different  my  sensations !  not  a  picture  here  but  recalls 
a  history;  not  one,  but  I  remember  in  Downing-street 
or  Chelsea,  where  queens  and  crowds  admired  them, 
though  seeing  them  as  little  as  these  travellers! 

When  I  had  drunk  tea,  I  strolled  into  the  garden; 
they  told  me  it  was  now  called  the  pleasure-ground. 
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What  a  dissonant  idea  of  pleasure!  those  groves, 
those  allees,  where  I  have  passed  so  many  charming 
moments,  are  now  stripped  up  or  overgrown — many 
fond  paths  I  could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very 
exact  clew  in  my  memory :  I  met  two  gamekeepers, 
and  a  thousand  hares !  In  the  days  when  all  my  soul 
was  tuned  to  pleasure  and  vivacity  (and  you  will  think, 
perhaps,  it  is  far  from  being  out  of  tune  yet),  I  hated 
Houghton  and  its  solitude;  yet  I  loved  this  garden,  as 
now,  with  many  regrets,  I  love  Houghton;  Hough- 
ton,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  a  monument  of 
grandeur  or  ruin !  How  I  have  wished  this  evening 
for  Lord  Bute  !  how  I  could  preach  to  him  !  For  my- 
self, I  do  not  want  to  be  preached  to;  I  have  long 
considered  how  every  Balbec  must  wait  for  the 
chance  of  a  Mr.  Wood.  The  servants  wanted  to  lay 
me  in  the  great  apartment — what,  to  make  me  pass 
my  night  as  I  have  done  my  evening!  it  were  like 
proposing  to  Margaret  Roper  to  be  a  duchess  in  the 
court  tnat  cut  off  her  fatner's  head,  and  imagining  it 
would  please  her.  I  have  chosen  to  sit  in  my  father's 
little  dressing-room,  and  am  now  by  his  scrutoire, 
where,  in  the  height  of  his  fortune,  he  used  to  receive 
the  accounts  of  his  farmers,  and  deceive  himself,  or 
us,  with  the  thoughts  of  his  economy.  How  wise  a 
man  at  once,  and  how  weak !  For  what  has  he  built 
Houghton  ?  for  his  grandson  to  annihilate,  or  for  his 
son  to  mourn  over.  If  Lord  Burleigh  could  rise  and 
view  his  representative  driving  the  Hatfield  stage,  he 
would  feel  as  I  feel  now.  Poor  little  Strawberry! 
at  least  it  will  not  be  stripped  to  pieces  by  a  descend- 
ant !  You  will  find  all  these  fine  meditations  dictated 
by  pride,  not  by  philosophy.  Pray  consider  through 
how  many  mediums  philosophy  must  pass,  before  it 
is  purified — 

" how  often  must  it  weep,  how  often  burn  !" 

My  mind  was  extremely  prepared  for  all  this  gloom 
by  parting  with  Mr.  Conway  yesterday  morning: 
moral  reflections  or  commonplaces  are  the  livery 
one  likes  to  wear,  when  one  has  just  had  a  real  mis- 
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fortune.  He  is  going  to  Germany:  I  was  glad  to 
dress  myself  up  in  transitory  Houghton,  in  lieu  of 
very  sensible  concern.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  dis- 
tracted with  thoughts,  at  least  images  of  very  different 
complexion.  I  go  to  Lynn,  and  am  to  be  elected  on 
Friday.  I  shall  return  hither  on  Saturday,  again 
alone,  to  expect  Burleighides  on  Sunday,  whom  I  left 
at  Newmarket.  I  must  once  in  my  life  see  him  on 
his  grandfather's  throne. 

Epping,  Monday  night,  thirty-first. — No,  I  have 
not  seen  him;  he  loitered  on  the  road,  and  I  was 
kept  at  Lynn  until  yesterday  morning.  It  is  plain 
I  never  knew  for  how  many  trades  I  was  formed, 
when  at  this  time  of  day  I  can  begin  electioneering, 
and  succeed  in  my  new  vocation.  Think  of  me,  the 
subject  of  a  mob,  who  was  scarce  ever  before  in  a 
mob,  addressing  them  in  the  town-hall,  riding  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  people  through  such  a  town 
as  Lynn,  dining  with  above  two  hundred  of  them, 
amid  bumpers,  huzzas,  songs,  and  tobacco,  and 
finishing  with  country  dancing  at  a  ball  and  sixpenny 
whisk!  I  have  borne  it  all  cheerfully;  nay,  have  sat 
hours  in  conversation,  the  thing  upon  earth  that  I 
hate;  have  been  to  hear  misses  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  to  see  an  alderman's  copies  of  Reubens 
and  Carlo  Marat.  Yet  to  do  the  folks  justice,  they 
are  sensible,  and  reasonable,  and  civilised;  their  very 
language  is  polished  since  I  lived  among  them.  I 
attribute  this  to  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  the  capital,  by  the  help  of  good  roads 
and  postchaises,  whicn,  if  they  have  abridged  the 
King's  dominions,  have  at  least  tamed  his  subjects. 
Well,  how  comfortable  it  will  be  to-morrow,  to  see 
my  parroquet,  to  play  at  loo,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
talk  seriously !  The  Heraclitus  of  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  will  be  overjoyed  on  finishing  it  to  sign 
himself  your  old  friend,  DEMOCRITUS. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  ancient  aunt 
Hammond  came  over  to  Lynn  to  see  me ;  not  from  any 
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affection,  but  curiosity.  The  first  thing  she  said  to 
me,  though  we  have  not  met  these  sixteen  years,  was, 
"  Child,  you  have  done  a  thing  to-day,  that  your 
father  never  did  in  all  his  life ;  you  sat  as  they  carried 
you, — he  always  stood  the  whole  time."  "  Madam," 
said  I,  "  when  I  am  placed  in  a  chair,  I  conclude  I  am 
to  sit  in  it;  besides,  as  I  cannot  imitate  my  father  in 
great  things,  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious  of  mimicking 
him  in  little  ones."  I  am  sure  she  proposes  to  tell 
her  remarks  to  my  uncle  Horace's  ghost,  the  instant 
they  meet. 

65.  A  FIRE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  A-pril  28,   1761. 

I  am  glad  you  will  relish  June  for  Strawberry;  by 
that  time  I  hope  the  weather  will  have  recovered  its 
temper.  At  present  it  is  horribly  cross  and  uncom- 
fortable; I  fear  we  shall  have  a  cold  season;  we  can- 
not eat  our  summer  and  have  our  summer. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  fire  in  the  little  traverse 
street,  at  the  upper  end  of  Sackville  Street.  Last 
Friday  night  between  eleven  and  twelve,  I  was  sitting 
with  Lord  Digby  in  the  coffee-room  at  Arthur's;  they 
told  us  there  was  a  great  fire  somewhere  about  Bur- 
lington Gardens.  I,  who  am  as  constant  at  a  fire  as 
George  Selwyn  at  an  execution,  proposed  to  Lord 
Digby  to  go  and  see  where  it  was.  We  found  it 
within  two  doors  of  that  pretty  house  of  Fairfax,  now' 
General  Waldegrave's.  I  sent  for  the  latter,  who 
was  at  Arthur's;  and  for  the  guard,  from  St.  James's. 
Four  houses  were  in  flames  before  they  could  find  a 
drop  of  water;  eight  were  burnt.  I  went  to  my  Lady 
Suffolk,  in  Saville  Row,  and  passed  the  whole  night, 
till  three  in  the  morning,  between  her  little  hot  bed- 
chamber and  the  spot,  up  to  my  ancles  in  water,  with- 
out catching  cold.  As  the  wind,  which  had  sat 
towards  Swallow  Street,  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
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conflagration,  I  concluded  the  greatest  part  of  Saville 
Row  would  be  consumed.  I  persuaded  her  to  prepare 
to  transport  her  most  valuable  effects — "  portantur 
avari  Pygmalionis  opes  miserse."  She  behaved  with 
great  composure,  and  observed  to  me  herself  how 
much  worse  her  deafness  grew  with  the  alarm.  Half 
the  people  of  fashion  in  town  were  in  the  streets  all 
night,  as  it  happened  in  such  a  quarter  of  distinction. 
In  the  crowd,  looking  on  with  great  tranquillity,  I 
saw  a  Mr.  Jackson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
had  dined  this  winter  at  Lord  Hertford's.  He  seemed 
rather  grave;  I  said,  "  Sir,  I  hope  you  do  not  live 
hereabouts." — "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  lodged  in  that 
house  that  is  just  burnt." 

Last  night  there  was  a  mighty  ball  at  Bedford- 
house;  the  royal  Dukes  and  Princess  Emily  were 
there;  your  Lord-Lieutenant  [Halifax],  the  great 
lawyer,  lords,  and  old  Newcastle,  whose  teeth  are 
tumbled  out,  and  his  mouth  tumbled  in;  hazard  very 
deep;  loo,  beauties,  and  the  Wilton  Bridge  in  sugar, 
almost  as  big  as  the  life.  I  am  glad  all  these  joys 
are  near  going  out  of  town.  The  Graftons  go 
abroad  for  the  Duchess's  health;  another  climate  may 
mend  that — I  will  not  answer  for  more'.  Adieu! 
Yours  ever. 

66.  TALK  WITH  HOGARTH. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  May  5,  1761. 

We  have  lost  a  young  genius,  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams; an  express  from  Belleisle,  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, brings  nothing  but  his  death.  He  was  shot  very 
unnecessarily,  riding  too  near  a  battery;  in  sum,  he 
is  a  sacrifice  to  .his  own  rashness,  and  to  ours.  For 
what  are  we  taking  Belleisle  ?  I  rejoiced  at  the  little 
loss  we  had  on  landing;  for  the  glory,  I  leave  it  the 
common  council.  I  am  very  willing  to  leave  London 
to  them  too,  and  do  pass  half  the  week  at  Strawberry,. 
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where  my  two  passions,  lilacs  and  nightingales,  are  in 
full  bloom.  I  spent  Sunday  as  if  it  were  Apollo's 
birth-day;  Gray  and  Mason  were  with  me,  and  we 
listened  to  the  nightingales  till  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Gray  has  translated  two  noble  incantations 
from  the  Lord  knows  who,  a  Danish  Gray,  who  lived 
the  Lord  knows  when.  They  are  to  be  enchased  in  a 
history  of  English  bards,  which  Mason  and  he  are 
writing;  but  of  which  the  former  has  not  written  a 
word  yet,  and  of  which  the  latter,  if  he  rides  Pegasus 
at  his  usual  footpace,  will  finish  the  first  page  two 
years  hence. 

But  the  true  frantic  QEstus  resides  at  present  with 
Mr.  Hogarth;  I  went  t'other  morning  to  see  a  por- 
trait he  is  painting  of  Mr.  Fox.  Hogarth  told  me  he 
had  promised,  if  Mr.  Fox  would  sit  as  he  liked,  to 
make  as  good  a  picture  as  Vandyke  or  Rubens  could. 
I  was  silent — "  Why  now/'  said  he,  "  you  think  this 
very  vain,  but  why  should  not  one  speak  truth  ?"  This 
truth  was  uttered  in  the  face  of  his  own  Sigismonda, 

which  is  exactly  a  maudlin  w ,   tearing  off    the 

trinkets  that  her  keeper  had  given  her,  to  fling  at  his 
head.  She  has  her  father's  picture  in  a  bracelet  on 
her  arm,  and  her  fingers  are  bloody  with  the  heart, 
as  if  she  had  just  bought  a  sheep's  pluck  in  St.  James's 
Market.  As  I  was  going,  Hogarth  put  on  a  very 
grave  face,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Walpole,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you."  I  sat  down,  and  said,  I  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  commands.  For  shortness,  I  will  mark  this 
wonderful  dialogue  by  initial  letters. 

H.  I  am  told  you  are  going  to  entertain  the  town 
with  something  in  our  way.  W.  Not  very  soon,  Mr. 
Hogarth.  H.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  it,  to 
correct;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  expose 
yourself  to  censure;  we  painters  must  know  more  of 
those  things  than  other  people.  W.  Do  you  think 
nobody  understands  painting  but  painters ?  H.  Oh! 
so  far  from  it,  there's  Reynolds,  who  certainly  has 
genius;  why,  but  t'other  day  he  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  picture,  that  I  would  not  hang  in  my 
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cellar;  and  indeed,  to  say  truth,  I  have  generally 
found,  that  persons  who  had  studied  painting  least 
were  the  best  judges  of  it;  but  what  I  particularly 
wished  to  say  to  you  was  about  Sir  James  Thornhill 
(you  know  he  married  Sir  James's  daughter) :  I  would 
not  have  you  say  anything  against  him;  there  was  a 
book  published  some  time  ago,  abusing  him,  and  it 
gave  great  offence.  He  was  the  first  that  attempted 
history  in  England,  and,  I  assure  you,  some  Germans 
have  said  that  he  was  a  very  great  painter.  W.  My 
work  will  go  no  lower  than  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred,  and  I  really  have  not  considered 
whether  Sir  J.  Thornhill  will  come  within  my  plan  or 
not;  if  he  does,  I  fear  you  and  I  shall  not  agree  upon 
his  merits.  H.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  correct  it; 
besides,  I  am  writing  something  of  the  same  kind 
myself;  I  should  be  sorry  we  should  clash.  W.  I  believe 
it  is  not  much  known  what  my  work  is,  very  few  per- 
sons have  seen  it.  H.  Why,  it  is  a  critical  history  of 
painting,  is  it  not  ?  W.  No,  it  is  an  antiquarian  history 
of  it  in  England;  I  bought  Mr.  Vertue's  MSS.,  and,  I 
believe,  the  work  will  not  give  much  offence;  besides, 
if  it  does,  I  cannot  help  it :  when  I  publish  anything, 
I  give  it  to  the  world  to  think  of  it  as  they  please. 
H.  Oh!  if  it  is  an  antiquarian  work,  we  shall  not 
clash;  mine  is  a  critical  work;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  shall  ever  publish  it.  It  is  rather  an  apology  for 
painters.  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  English  that  they  have  not  painted  better.  W. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hogarth,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 
you  now  grow  too  wild — and  I  left  him.  If  I  had 
stayed,  there  remained  nothing  but  for  him  to  bite 
me.  I  give  you  my  honour  this  conversation  is 
literal,  and,  perhaps,  as  long  as  you  have  known 
Englishmen  and  painters,  you  never  met  with  any- 
thing so  distracted.  I  had  consecrated  a  line  to  his 
genius  (I  mean,  for  wit)  in  my  Preface;  I  shall  not 
erase  it;  but  I  hope  nobody  will  ask  me  if  he  is  not 
mad.  Adieu ! 
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67.  NOTHING  TO  SAY. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  July  14,    1761. 

My  dearest  Harry,  how  could  you  write  me  such 
.a  cold  letter  as  I  have  just  received  from  you,  and 
beginning  Dear  sir !  Can  you  be  angry  with  me,  for 
-can  I  be  in  fault  to  you  ?  Blameable  in  ten  thousand 
other  respects,  may  not  I  almost  say  I  am  perfect 
with  regard  to  you?  Since  I  was  fifteen  have  not  I 
loved  you  unalterably  ?  Since  I  was  capable  of  know- 
ing your  merit,  has  not  my  admiration  been  venera- 
tion ?  For  what  could  so  much  affection  and  esteem 
-change  ?  Have  not  your  honour,  your  interest,  your 
safety  been  ever  my  first  objects?  Oh,  Harry!  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  felt  and  am  feeling  about  you, 
would  you  charge  me  with  neglect  ?  If  I  have  seen 
a  person  since  you  went,  to  whom  my  first  question 
lias  not  been,  "  What  do  you  hear  of  the  peace  ?"  you 
would  have  reason  to  blame  me.  You  say  I  write 
very  seldom  :  I  will  tell  you  what,  I  should  almost  be 
sorry  to  have  you  see  the  anxiety  I  have  expressed 
about  you  in  letters  to  everybody  else.  No;  I  must 
•except  Lady  Ailesbury,  and  there  is  not  another  on 
•earth  who  loves  you  so  well  and  is  so  attentive  to 
whatever  relates  to  you. 

With  regard  to  writing,  this  is  exactly  the  case :  I 
had  nothing  to  tell  you;  nothing  has  happened;  and 
where  you  are,  I  was  cautious  of  .writing.  Having 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  I  always  write  the  thoughts 
of  the  moment,  and  even  laugh  to  divert  the  person 
I  am  writing  to,  without  any  ill  will  on  the  subjects 
I  mention.  But  in  your  situation  that  frankness 
might  be  prejudicial  to  you :  and  to  write  grave  un- 
meaning letters,  I  trusted  you  was  too  secure  of  me 
-either  to  like  them  or  desire  them.  I  knew  no  news, 
nor  could  I :  I  have  lived  quite  alone  at  Strawberry; 
am  connected  with  no  court,  ministers,  or  party; 
consequently  heard  nothing,  and  events  there  have 
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been  none.  I  have  not  even  for  this  month  heard 
my  Lady  Townshend's  extempore  gazette.  All  the 
morning  I  play  with  my  workmen  or  animals,  go 
regularly  every  evening  to  the  meadows  with  Mrs. 
Clive,  or  sit  with  my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  at  night 
scribble  my  Painters — What  a  journal  to  send  you! 
I  write  more  trifling  letters  than  any  man  living;  I 
am  ashamed  of  them,  and  yet  they  are  expected  of 
me.  You,  my  Lady  Ailesbury,  your  brother,  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  George  Montagu,  Lord  Strafford — all 
expect  I  should  write — Of  what?  I  live  less  and  less 
in  the  world,  care  for  it  less  and  less,  and  yet  am 
thus  obliged  to  inquire  what  it  is  doing.  Do  make 
1  these  allowances  for  me,  and  remember  half  your 
letters  go  to  my  Lady  Ailesbury.  I  writ  to  her  of 
the  King's  marriage,  concluding  she  would  send  it  to 
you :  tiresome  as  it  would  be,  I  will  copy  my  own 
letters,  if  you  expect  it;  for  I  will  do  anything  rather 
than  disoblige  you.  .  .  . 

Adieu !  I  have  more  reason  to  be  angry  than  you 
had ;  but  I  am  not  so  hasty :  you  are  of  a  violent,  im- 
petuous, jealous  temper — I,  cool,  sedate,  reasonable. 
I  believe  I  must  subscribe  my  name,  or  you  will  not 
know  me  by  this  description. 


T 


68.  THE  KING'S  MARRIAGE.     VICTORIES. 
o  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  22,   1761. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  drew 
the  plan  of  this  year.  It  is  all  royal  marriages,  coro- 
nations, and  victories;  they  come  tumbling  so  over 
one  another  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  that  it 
looks  just  like  the  handy  work  of  a  lady  romance 
writer,  whom  it  costs  nothing  but  a  little  false  geog- 
raphy to  make  the  Great  Mogul  in  love  with  a  Prin- 
cess of  Mecklenburg,  and  defeat  two  marshals  of 
France  as  he  rides  post  on  an  elephant  to  his  nuptials. 
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I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  had  scarce  found 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  with  a  magnifying-glass  before 
I  am  whisked  to  Pondicherry — well,  I  take  it,  and 
raze  it.  I  begin  to  grow  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Coote,  and  to  figure  him  packing  up  chests  of  dia- 
monds, and  sending  them  to  his  wife  against  the 
King's  wedding — thunder  go  the  Tower  guns,  and 
behold,  Broglio  and  Soubise  are  totally  defeated;  if 
the  mob  have  not  much  stronger  heads  and  quicker 
conceptions  than  I  have,  they  will  conclude  my  Lord 
Granby  is  become  nabob.  How  the  deuce  in  two 
days  can  one  digest  all  this  ?  Why  is  not  Pondi- 
cherry in  Westphalia  ?  I  don't  know  how  the 
Romans  did,  but  I  cannot  support  two  victories  every 
week.  Well,  but  you  will  want  to  know  the  particu- 
lars. Broglio  and  Soubise  united,  attacked  our  army 
on  the  1 5th,  but  were  repulsed;  the  next  day,  the 
Prince  Mahomet  Alii  Cawn — no,  no,  I  mean  Prince 
Ferdinand,  returned  the  attack,  and  the  French  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled,  run  over  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  who  was  going  to  fetch  the  new  Queen; 
in  short,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  Mr.  Conway 
is  safe,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  We 
have  only  lost  a  Lieutenant-colonel  Keith;  Colonel 
Marlay  and  Harry  Townshend  are  wounded. 

I  could  beat  myself  for  not  having  a  flag  ready 
to  display  on  my  round  tower,  and  guns  mounted  on 
all  my  battlements.  Instead  of  that,  I  have  been 
foolishly  trying  on  my  new  pictures  upon  my  gallery. 
However,  the  oratory  of  our  Lady  of  Strawberry 
shall  be  dedicated  next  year  on  the  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Conway 's  safety.  Think  with  his  intrepidity,  and 
delicacy  of  honour  wounded,  what  I  had  to  appre- 
hend; you  shall  absolutely  be  here  on  the  sixteenth 
of  next  July.  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  me  your  King*  does 
not  set  out  for  his  new  dominions  till  the  day  after 
the  Coronation;  if  you  will  come  to  it,  I  can  give  you 
a  very  good  place  for  the  procession;  where,  is  a 

*  [The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  whom  Montagu  was 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.] 
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profound  secret,  because,  if  known,  I  should  be 
teazed  to  death,  and  none  but  my  first  friends  shall 
be  admitted.  I  dined  with  your  secretary  [Single- 
speech  Hamilton]  yesterday,  there  were  Garrick  and 
a  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  wrote  a  book  in  the  style 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  was  much  admired.  He 
is  a  sensible  man,  but  has  not  worn  off  his  authorism 
yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as 
writers,  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  better  one  of 
these  days.  I  like  Hamilton's  little  Marly;  we 
walked  in  the  great  allee,  and  drank  tea  in  the  arbour 
of  treillage;  they  talked  of  Shakspeare  and  Booth,  of 
Swift  and  my  Lord  Bath,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
Madame  Sevigne.  Good  night — I  have  a  dozen  other 
letters  to  write;  I  must  tell  my  friends  how  happy  I 
am — not  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  cousin. 


69.  VICTORIES. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  23,   1761. 

One  cannot  take  the  trouble  of  sending  every  vic- 
tory by  itself;  I  stay  till  I  have  enough  to  make  a 
pacquet,  and  then  write  to  you.  On  Monday  last  we 
learned  the  conquest  of  Pondicherry,  and  away  went 
a  courier  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  raise  our  terms.  Before 
the  man  could  get  halfway,  comes  an  account  of  the 
entire  defeat  of  Broglio  and  Soubise.  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Stanley  will  be  to  asK  now.  We  have  been 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  victories  of  late,  and  yet 
this  last  is  as  much  as  we  know  how  to  bear  decently; 
it  is  heightened  by  the  extreme  distress  our  army 
had  suffered,  and  by  the  little  hopes  we  had  of  even 
keeping  our  ground  against  such  superior  force.  It 
seals  all  our  other  conquests;  we  have  nothing  to 
restore  for  Germany.  The  King  may  be  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  like  Charlemagne,  if  he  pleases,  and 
receive  the  diadems  of  half  the  world.  Of  all  our 
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glories,  none  ever  gave  me  such  joy  as  this  last.  Mr. 
Conway,  you  know,  is  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  is 
safe — indeed  everybody  is;  we  lost  but  one  officer  of 
rank,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith;  and  two  are 
wounded,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marlay  and  Captain 
Harry  Townshend.  No  particulars  are  come  yet; 
if  I  hear  any  before  this  goes  away,  you  shall. 

You  will  see  the  history  of  Pondicherry  in  the 
Gazette.  Pray  like  Monsieur  Lally's  spirited  inso- 
lence in  the  crisis  of  his  misfortune.  His  intercepted 
letter  shows  it  was  not  mere  impertinence,  but  that 
he  had  tried  and  attempted  everything  upon  earth  to 
save  his  charge.  We  have  got  another  little  windfall 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Dominique;  but  one 
does  not  stoop  to  pick  up  such  diminutive  countries, 
unless  they  are  absolutely  of  no  use,  like  Belleisle, 
and  then  it  is  heroic  obstinacy  to  insist  on  having 
them. 

How  all  this  must  sound  to  the  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg !  To  be  sure,  she  thinks  herself  coming  to 
marry  Alexander  the  Great.  There  is  a  Lady  Statira 
Lenox*  who  had  like  to  have  stood  a  little  in  her 
way,  or,  rather,  I  believe,  helped  her  a  little  on  her 
way.  The  Mother-Duchess  is  dead,  and  retards  the 
nuptials,  but  the  princess  is  expected,  however,  by 
the  end  of  August. 

Is  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton  with  you,  and  •  Mr. 
[Thomas]  Pitt? — the  latter's  father  was  just  married 
again;  but  to  make  his  son  some  amends  for  giving 
away  a  jointure  of  6oo/.  a-year,  is  just  dead — very 
happily  for  his  family. 

The  new  Queen's  family  consists  of  Lord  Har- 
court,  Master  of  the  Horse;  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Chamberlain;  Mr.  Stone,  Treasurer;  The  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  First  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber;  the  others  are,  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  Lady  Effingham,  Lady  Northumberland, 
Lady  Weymouth,  and  Lady  Bolingbroke.  Bed- 

*  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with 
whom  the  King  was  thought  to  be  in  love. — WALPOLE. 
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chamber  Women  and  Maids  of  Honour,  I  could  tell 
you  some  too ;  but  what  can  you  care  about  the  names 
of  girls  whose  parents  were  not  married  when  you 
were  in  England  ?  This  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  you  would  not  know  your  own  country 
again.  You  left  it  a  private  little  island,  living  upon 
its  means.  You  would  find  it  the  capital  of  the  world; 
and,  to  talk  with  the  arrogance  of  a  Roman,  St. 
James's  Street  crowded  with  Nabobs  and  American 
chiefs,  and  Mr.  Pitt  attended  in  his  Sabine  farm  by 
Eastern  Monarchs  and  Borealian  electors,  waiting 
till  the  gout  is  gone  out  of  his  foot,  for  an  audience. 
The  City  of  London  is  so  elated,  that  I  think  it  very 
lucky  some  Alderman  did  not  insist  on- 
Matching  his  daughter  with  the  King. 

Adieu !  I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow;  and,  perhaps, 
able  to  wrap  up  and  send  you  half-a-dozen  French 
standards  in  my  postscript. 


Arlington  Street,  Friday, 

Alack !  I  do  not  find  our  total  victory  so  total  as  it 
was.  It  is  true  we  have  taken  three  thousand  pris- 
oners; but  we  have  lost  two  thousand,  and  the 
French  army  is  still  so  superior  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
it.  The  Broglians  thought  themselves  betrayed  by 
the  Soubisians,  whose  centre  did  not  attack.  Some 
say  it  was  impossible — that  is  not  your  business  or 
mine;  there  are  certainly  great  jarrings  in  their  army 
—but  the.  worst  is  (I  mean  to  me)  there  is  likely  to  be 
another  battle.  I  wish  they  would  be  beaten  once  for 
all,  and  have  done  ! 

70.  REMONSTRANCES. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill. 

This  is  the  5th  of  August,  and  I  just  receive  your 
letter  of  the  I7th  of  last  month  by  Fitzroy.  I  heard 
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he  had  lost  his  pocket-book  with  all  his  dispatches, 
but  had  found  it  again.  He  was  a  long  time  finding 
the  letter  for  me. 

You  do  nothing  but  reproach  me;  I  declare  I  will 
bear  it  no  longer,  though  you  should  beat  forty  more 
Marshals  of  France.  I  have  already  writ  you  two 
letters  that  would  fully  justify  me  if  you  receive  them; 
if  you  do  not,  it  is  not  I  that  am  in  fault  for  not 
writing,  but  the  post-offices  for  reading  my  letters, 
content  if  they  would  forward  them  when  they  have 
done  with  them.  They  seem  to  think,  like  you,  that 
I  know  more  news  than  anybody.  What  is  to  be 
known  in  the  dead  of  summer,  when  all  the  world  is 
dispersed?  Would  you  know  who  woji  the  sweep- 
stakes at  Huntingdon  ?  what  parties  are  at  Woburn  ? 
what  officers  upon  guard  in  Betty's  fruit-shop  ? 
whether  the  peeresses  are  to  wear  long  or  short 
tresses  at  the  Coronation?  how  many  jewels  Lady 
Harrington  borrows  of  actresses?  All  this  is  your 
light  summer  wear  for  conversation;  and  if  my 
memory  were  as  much  stuffed  with  it  as  my  ears,  I 
might  have  sent  you  volumes  last  week.  My  nieces, 
Lady  Waldegrave  and  Mrs.  Keppel,  were  here  five 
days,  and  discussed  the  claim  or  disappointment  of 
every  miss  in  the  kingdom  for  Maid  of  Honour.  Un- 
fortunately this  new  generation  is  not  at  all  my  affair. 
I  cannot  attend  to  what  concerns  them — Not  that 
their  trifles  are  less  important  than  those  of  one's 
own  time,  but  my  mould  has  taken  all  its  impres- 
sions, and  can  receive  no  more.  I  must  grow  old 
upon  the  stock  I  have.  I,  that  was  so  impatient  at 
all  their  chat,  the  moment  they  were  gone,  flew  to  my 
Lady  Suffolk,  and  heard  her  talk  with  great  satis- 
faction of  the  late  Queen's  coronation-petticoat. 
The  preceding  age  always  appears  respectable  to  us 
(I  mean  as  one  advances  in  years),  one's  own  age 
interesting,  the  coming  age  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

You- may  judge  by  this  account  that  I  have  writ  all 
my  letters,  or  ought  to  have  written  them;  and  yet, 
for  occasion  to  blame  me,  you  draw  a  very  pretty 
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picture  of  my  situation :  all  which  tends  to  prove  that 
I  ought  to  write  to  you  every  day,  whether  I  have 
anything  to  say  or  not.  I  am  writing,  I  am  building 
— both  works  that  will  outlast  the  memory  of  battles 
and  heroes!  Truly,  I  believe,  the  one  will  as  much 
as  t'other.  My  buildings  are  paper,  like  my  writings, 
and  both  will  be  blown  away  in  ten  years  after  I 
am  dead;  if  they  had  not  the  substantial  use  of 
amusing  me  while  I  live,  they  would  be  worth  little 
indeed.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  for  your  account  of  the  battle;  thank 
Prince  Ferdinand  for  giving  you  a  very  honourable 
post,  which,  in  spite  of  his  teeth  and  yours,  proved  a 
very  safe  one;  and  above  all,  thank  Prince  Soubise, 
whom  I  love  better  than  all  the  German  Princes  in  the 
universe.  Peace,  I  think,  we  must  have  at  last,  if 
you  beat  the  French,  or  at  least  hinder  them  from 
beating  you,  and  afterwards  starve  them.  Bussy's 
last  last  courier  is  expected ;  but  as  he  may  have  a  last 
last  last  courier,  I  trust  no  more  to  this  than  to  all 
the  others.  He  was  complaining  t'other  day  to  Mr. 
Pitt  of  our  haughtiness,  and  said  it  would  drive  the 
French  to  some  desperate  effort;  "Thirty  thousand 
men,"  continued  he,  "  would  embarrass  you  a  little, 
I  believe!"  '  Yes,  truly,"  replied  Pitt,  "for  I  am 
so  embarrassed  with  those  we  have  already,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them." 

Adieu !  Don't  fancy  that  the  more  you  scold,  the 
more  I  will  write :  it  has  answered  three  times,  but 
the  next  cross  word  you  give  me  shall  put  an  end  to 
our  correspondence.  Sir  Horace  Mann's  father  used 
to  say,  "talk,  Horace,  you  have  been  abroad:" — 
You  cry,  "  Write,  Horace,  you  are  at  home."  No, 
Sir,  you  can  beat  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
French,  but  you  cannot  get  the  better  of  me.  I  will 
not  write  such  foolish  letters  as  this  every  day,  when 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Yours  as  you  behave. 
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71.  FURNISHING  STRAWBERRY. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  20,   1761. 

A  few  lines  before  you  go;  your  resolutions  are 
good,  and  give  me  great  pleasure;  bring  them  back 
unbroken;  I  have  no  mind  to  lose  you;  we  have  been 
acquainted  these  thirty  years,  and  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  in  all  that  time  I  never  knew  a  bad,  a  false, 
a  mean  or  ill-natured  thing  in  the  devil — but  don't 
tell  him  I  say  so,  especially  as  I  cannot  say  the  same 
of  myself.  I  am  now  doing  a  dirty  thing,  flattering 
you  to  preface  a  commission.  Dickey  Bateman  has 
picked  up  a  whole  cloister  full  of  old  chairs  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  bought  them  one  by  one,  here  and 
there  in  farm-houses,  for  three-and-sixpence,  and  a 
crown  a-piece.  They  are  of  wood,  the  seats  tri- 
angular, the  backs,  arms,  and  legs  loaded  with 
turnery.  A  thousand  to  one  but  there  are  plenty  up 
and  down  Cheshire  too.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetenhall, 
as  they  ride  or  drive  out,  would  now  and  then  pick 
up  such  a  chair,  it  would  oblige  me  greatly.  Take 
notice,  no  two  need  be  of  the  same  pattern. 

Keep  it  as  the  secret  of  your  life :  but  if  your 
brother  John  addresses  himself  to  me  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Coronation,  I  can  place  him  well  to  see 
the  procession :  when  it  is  over,  I  will  give  you  a 
particular  reason  why  this  must  be  such  a  mystery. 
I  was  extremely  diverted  t'other  day  with  my 
mother's  and  my  old  milliner;  she  said  she  had  a  peti- 
tion to  me—"  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Burton?"  "  It  is  in 
behalf  of  two  poor  orphans/'  I  began  to  feel  for 
my  purse.  '  What  can  I  do  for  them,  Mrs.  Burton  ?" 
"  Only  if  your  honour  would  be  so  compassionate  as 
to  get  them  tickets  for  the  Coronation."  I  could  not 
keep  my  countenance,  and  these  distressed  orphans 
are  two  and  three-and-twenty !  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
more  melancholy  case  ? 
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The  Queen  is  expected  on  Monday !  I  go  to  town 
on  Sunday.  Would  these  shows  and  your  Irish 
journey  were  over,  and  neither  of  us  a  day  the 
poorer! 

I  am  expecting  Mr.  Chute  to  hold  a  chapter  on  the 
cabinet.  A  barge-load  of  niches,  window-frames,  and 
ribs,  is  arrived.  The  cloister  is  paving,  the  privy 
garden  making,  painted  glass  adjusting  to  the  win- 
dows on  the  back  stairs :  with  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  you  may  imagine  I  have  not  much  time  to  write. 
I  wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage. 


72.  ARRIVAL  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 
To  the  Earl  of  Straff  or  d. 

Arlington  Street,   Tuesday  morning. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  : 

Nothing  was  ever  equal  to  the  bustle  and  un- 
certainty of  the  town  for  these  three  days.  The 
Queen  was  seen  off  the  coast  of  Sussex  on  Saturday 
last,  and  is  not  arrived  yet — nay,  last  night  at  ten 
o'clock  it  was  neither  certain  when  she  landed,  nor 
when  she  would  be  in  town.  I  forgive  history  for 
knowing  nothing,  when  so  public  an  event  as  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Queen  is  a  mystery  even  at  the  very 
moment  in  St.  James's  Street.  The  messenger  that 
brought  the  letter  yesterday  morning,  said  she 
arrived  at  half  an  hour  after  four  at  Harwich.  This 
was  immediately  translated  into  landing,  and  notified 
in  those  words  to  the  ministers.  Six  hours  after- 
wards it  proved  no  such  thing,  and  that  she  was  only 
in  the  Harwich-road :  and  they  recollected  that  half 
in  hour  after  four  happens  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
ind  the  letter  did  not  specify  which  of  the  twices  it 
was.  Well!  the  bridemaids  whipped  on  their  virgin- 
ty;  the  new  road  and  the  parks  were  thronged;  the 
guns  were  choking  with  impatience  to  go  off;  and  Sir 
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James  Lowther,  who  was  to  pledge  his  Majesty,  was 
actually  married  to  Lady  Mary  Stuart.  Five,  six, 
seven,  "eight  o'clock  came,  and  no  Queen — She  lay 
at  Witham  [in  Essex],  at  Lord  Abercorn's,  who  was 
most  tranquilly  in  town :  and  it  is  not  certain  even 
whether  she  will  be  composed  enough  to  be  in  town 
to-night.  She  has  been  sick  but  half  an  hour:  sung 
and  played  on  the  harpsichord  all  the  voyage,  and 
been  cheerful  the  whole  time.  The  Coronation  will 
now  certainly  not  be  put  off — so  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  the  I5th.  The  weather  is 
close  and  sultry;  and  if  the  wedding  is  to-night,  we 
shall  all  die. 

They  have  made  an  admirable  speech  for  the  Tri- 
poline  ambassador — that  he  said  he  heard  the  King 
had  sent  his  first  eunuch  to  fetch  the  Princess.  I 
should  think  he  meaned  Lord  Anson. 

You  will  find  the  town  over  head  and  ears  in  dis- 
putes about  rank,  precedence,  processions,  entrees, 
&c.  One  point,  that  of  the  Irish  peers,  has  been  ex- 
cellently liquidated :  Lord  Halifax  has  stuck  up  a 
paper  in  the  coffee-room  at  Arthur's,  importing, 
'  That  his  Majesty,  not  having  leisure  to  determine 
a  point  of  such  great  consequence,  permits  for  this 
time  such  Irish  peers  as  shall  be  at  the  marriage  to 
walk  in  the  procession/'  Everybody  concludes  those 
personages  will  understand  this  order,  as  it  is  drawn 
up  in  their  own  language;  otherwise  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  they  are  to  walk  to  the  marriage,  if  they 
are  at  it  before  they  come  to  it. 

Strawberry  returns  its  duty  and  thanks  for  all  your 
lordship's  goodness  to  it,  and  though  it  has  not  got 
its  wedding-clothes  yet,  will  be  happy  to  see  you. 
Lady  Betty  Mackenzie  is  the  individual  woman  she 
was — she  seems  to  have  been  gone  three  years,  like 
the  Sultan  in  the  Persian  Tales,  who  popped  his  head 
into  a  tub  of  water,  pulled  it  up  again,  and  fancied  he 
had  been  a  dozen  years  in  bondage  in  the  interim. 
She  is  not  altered  in  a  tittle.  Adieu!  my  dear  lord! 
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Twenty  minutes  'past  three  in  the  afternoon,  not  in 
the  middle  of  the   night. 

Madame  Charlotte  is  this  instant  arrived.  The 
noise  of  coaches,  chaises,  horsemen,  mob,  that  have 
been  to  see  her  pass  through  the  parks,  is  so  pro- 
digious that  I  cannot  distinguish  the  guns.  I  am 
going  to  be  dressed,  and  before  seven  shall  launch 
into  the  crowd.  Pray  for  me! 

73.  THE  ROYAL  WEDDING. 
To  the  Hon.  H .  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  Se-pt.  9,  1761. 

The  date  of  my  promise  is  now  arrived,  and  I  fulfil 
it — fulfil  it  with  great  satisfaction,  for  the  Queen  is 
come;  I  have  seen  her,  have  been  presented  to  her — 
and  may  go  back  to  Strawberry.  For  this  fortnight 
I  have  lived  upon  the  road  between  Twickenham  and 
London:  I  came,  grew  impatient,  returned;  came 
again,  still  to  no  purpose.  The  yachts  made  the 
coast  of  Suffolk  last  Saturday,  on  Sunday  entered  the 
road  of  Harwich,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  King's 
chief  eunuch,  as  the  Tripoline  ambassador  calls  Lord 
Anson,  landed  the  Princess.  She  lay  that  night  at 
Lord  Abercorn's  at  Witham,  the  palace  of  silence; 
and  yesterday  at  a  quarter  after  three  arrived  at 
St.  James's.  In  half  an  hour  one  heard  of  nothing 
but  proclamations  of  her  beauty  :  everybody  was  con- 
tent, everybody  pleased.  At  seven  one  went  to  court. 
The  night  was  sultry.  About  ten  the  procession 
began  to  move  towards  the  chapel,  and  at  eleven  they 
all  came  up  into  the  drawing-room.  She  looks  very 
sensible,  cheerful,  and  is  remarkably  genteel.  Her 
tiara  of  diamonds  was  very  pretty,  her  stomacher 
sumptuous;  her  violet-velvet  mantle  and  ermine  so 
heavy,  that  the  spectators  knew  as  much  of  her  upper 
half  as  the  King  himself.  You  will  have  no  doubts  of 
her  sense  by  what  I  shall  tell  you.  On  the  road  they 
wanted  her  to  curl  her  toupet :  she  said  she  thought 
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it  looked  as  well  as  that  of  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to 
fetch  her ;  if  the  King  bid  her,  she  would  wear  a  peri- 
wig, otherwise  she  would  remain  as  she  was.  When 
she  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Palace,  she  grew 
frightened  and  turned  pale ;  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
smiled — the  Princess  said,  "  My  dear  Duchess,  you 
may  laugh,  you  have  been  married  twice,  but  it  is  no 
joke  to  me."  Her  lips  trembled  as  the  coach  stopped, 
but  she  jumped  out  with  spirit,  and  has  done  nothing 
but  with  good-humour  and  cheerfulness.  She  talks 
a  great  deal — is  easy,  civil,  and  not  disconcerted.  At 
first,  when  the  bridemaids  and  the  court  were  intro- 
duced to  her,  she  said,  "  Mon  Dieu,  il  y  en  a  tant,  il  y 
en  a  tant!"  She  was  pleased  when  she  was  to  kiss  the 
peeresses;  but  Lady  Augusta  was  forced  to  take  her 
hand  and  give  it  to  those  that  were  to  kiss  it,  which 
was  prettily  humble  and  good-natured.  While  they 
waited  for  supper,  she  sat  down,  sung,  and  played. 
Her  French  is  tolerable,  she  exchanged  much  both  of 
that  and  German  with  the  King,  the  Duke,  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  They  did  not  get  to  bed 
till  two.  To-day  was  a  drawing-room;  everybody 
was  presented  to  her;  but  she  spoke  to  nobody, 
as  she  could  not  know  a  soul.  The  crowd  was  much 
less  than  at  a  birth-day,  the  magnificence  very  little 
more.  The  King  looked  very  handsome,  and  talked 
to  her  continually  with  great  good-humour.  It  does 
not  promise  as  if  they  two  would  be  the  two  most 
unhappy  persons  in  England,  from  this  event.  The 
bridemaids,  especially  Lady  Caroline  Russel,  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  were 
beautiful  figures.  With  neither  features  nor  air,  Lady 
Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel.  The  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  was  almost  in  possession  of  her  former 
beauty  to-day;  and  your  other  Duchess,  your  daughter 
[Richmond],  was  much  better  dressed  than  ever  I 
saw  her.  Except  a  pretty  Lady  Sutherland,  and  a 
most  perfect  beauty,  an  Irish  Miss  Smith, *  I  don't 

*  Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Mathew,  now  Lord  Llandaff.— 
WALPOLE. 
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think  the  Queen  saw  much  else  to  discourage  her: 
my  niece  [Lady  Waldegrave],  Lady  Kildare,  Mrs. 
Fitzroy,  were  none  of  them  there.  There  is  a  ball 
to-night,  and  two  more  drawing-rooms;  but  I  have 
done  with  them.  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and 
Lady  Westmoreland  were  in  the  procession,  and  did 
credit  to  the  ancient  nobility. 

You  don't  presume  to  suppose,  I  hope,  that  we  are 
thinking  of  you,  and  wars,  and  misfortunes,  and  dis- 
tresses, in  these  festival  times.  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
would  be  mobbed  if  he  talked  of  anything  but  clothes, 
and  diamonds,  and  briclemaids.  Oh!  yes,  we  have 
wars,  civil  wars;  there  is  a  campaign  opened  in 
the  Bed-chamber.  Everybody  is  excluded  but  the 
ministers;  even  .the  Lords  of  the  Bed-chamber, 
cabinet  councillors,  and  foreign  ministers :  but  it  has 
given  such  offence  that  I  don't  know  whether  Lord 
Huntingdon  must  not  be  the  scapegoat.  Adieu!  I 
am  going  to  transcribe  most  of  this  letter  to  your 
Countess. 


74.  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  III. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept.  24,   1761. 

I  am  glad  you  arrived  safe  in  Dublin,  and  hitherto 
like  it  so  well;  but  your  trial  is  not  begun  yet.  When 
our  King  comes,  the  ploughshares  will  be  put  into 
the  fire.  Bless  your  stars  that  your  King  [Halifax] 
is  not  to  be  married  or  crowned.  All  the  vines  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  all  the  fumes  of  Irish  brains  cannot 
make  a  town  so  drunk  as  a  regal  wedding  and  corona- 
tion. I  am  going  to  let  London  cool,  and  will  not 
venture  into  it  again  this  fortnight.  Oh!  the  buzz, 
the  prattle,  the  crowds,  the  noise,  the  hurry.  Nay, 
people  are  so  little  come  to  their  senses,  that  though 
the  Coronation  was  but  the  day  before  yesterday, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  forty  messages  yester- 
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day,  desiring  tickets  for  a  ball  that  they  fancied  was 
to  be  at  Court  last  night.  People  had  sat  up  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  yet  wanted  to  see  a  dance.  If  I  was 
-  to  entitle  ages,  I  would  call  this  the  century  of  crowds. 
For  the  Coronation,  if  a  puppet-show  could  be  worth 
a  million,  that  is.  The  multitudes,  balconies,  guards, 
and  processions,  made  Palace-yard  the  liveliest  spec- 
tacle in  the  world;  the  Hall  was  the  most  glorious. 
The  blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  habits, 
the  ceremonial,  the  benches  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
frequent  and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a  pageant  can  be, 
and  yet  for  the  King's  sake  and  my  own,  I  never 
wish  to  see  another;  nor  am  impatient  to  have  my 
Lord  Effingham's  promise  fulfilled.  The  King  com- 
plained that  so  few  precedents  were  kept  for  their 
proceedings.  Lord  Effingham  owned,  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal's office  had  been  strangely  neglected;  but  he  had 
taken  such  care  for  the  future,  that  the  next  corona- 
tion would  be  regulated  in  the  most  exact  manner 
imaginable.  The  number  of  peers  and  peeresses 
present  was  not  very  great;  some  of  the  latter,  with 
no  excuse  in  the  world,  appeared  in  Lord  Lincoln's 
gallery,  and  even  walked  about  the  hall  indecently  in 
the  intervals  of  the  procession.  My  Lady  Harrington, 
covered  with  all  the  diamonds  she  could  borrow,  hire, 
or  seize,  and  with  the  air  of  Roxana,  was  the  finest 
figure  at  a  distance;  she  complained  to  George 
Selwyn  that  she  was  to  walk  with  Lady  Portsmouth, 
who  would  have  a  wig  and  a  stick — "  Pho,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  only  look  as  if  you  were  taken  up  by  the 
constable."  She  told  this  everywhere,  thinking  the 
reflection  was  on  my  Lady  Portsmouth.  Lady 
Pembroke,  alone  at  the  head  of  the  countesses,  was 
the  picture  of  majestic  modesty;  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  as  pretty  as  nature  and  dress,  with  no  pains 
of  her  own,  could  make  her;  Lady  Spencer,  Lady 
Sutherland,  and  Lady  Northampton,  very  pretty 
figures.  Lady  Kildare,  still  beauty  itself,  if  not  a 
little  too  large.  The  ancient  peeresses  were  by  no 
means  the  worst  party :  Lady  Westmoreland,  still 
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handsome,  and  with  more  dignity  than  all;  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  looked  well,  though  her 
locks  milk-white;  Lady  Albemarle  very  genteel;  nay, 
the  middle  age  had  some  good  representatives  in 
Lady  Holdernesse,  Lady  Rochford,  and  Lady 
Strafford,  the  perfectest  little  figure  of  all.  My  Lady 
Suffolk  ordered  her  robes,  and  I  dressed  part  of  her 
head,  as  I  made  some  of  my  Lord  Hertford's  dress; 
for  you  know,  no  profession  comes  amiss  to  me, 
from  a  tribune  of  the  people  to  a  habit-maker.  Don't 
imagine  that  there  were  not  figures  as  excellent  on 
the  other  side ;  old  Exeter,  who  told  the  King  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  she  ever  saw;  old  Effingham  and 
a  Lady  Say  and  Scale,  with  her  hair  powdered  and 
her  tresses  black,  were  an  excellent  contrast  to  the 
handsome.  .  .  .  Lord  Talbot  [the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard] piqued  himself  on  backing  his  horse  down  the 
Hall,  and  not  turning  its  rump  towards  the  King,  but 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  dress  it  to  that  duty,  that 
it  entered  backwards :  and  at  his  retreat  the  spec- 
tators clapped,  a  terrible  indecorum,  but  suitable  to 
such  Bartholomew-fair  doings.  He  had  twenty 
demeles,  and  came  out  of  none  creditably.  He  had 
taken  away  the  table  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  and 
was  forced  to  admit  two  in  their  old  place,  and  dine 
the  others  in  the  Court  of  Requests.  Sir  William 
Stanhope  said,  "  We  are  ill-treated,  for  some  of  us 
are  gentlemen/'  Beckford  told  the  Earl,  it  was  hard 
to  refuse  a  table  to  the  City  of  London,  whom  it 
would  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  to  banquet  the  King, 
and  that  his  lordship  would  repent  it,  if  they  had  not 
a  table  in  the  Hall;  they  had.  To  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque-ports,  who  made  the  same  complaint,  he 
said,  "  If  you  come  to  me  as  Lord  Steward,  I  tell 
you  it  is  impossible;  if,  as  Lord  Talbot,  I  am  a 
match  for  any  of  you;"  and  then  he  said  to  Lord 
Bute,  "  If  I  were  a  minister,  thus  I  would  talk  to 
France,  to  Spain,  to  the  Dutch — none  of  your  half 
measures."  .  .  . 
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75.  THE  CORONATION. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  27,   1761. 

You  are  a  mean,  mercenary  woman.  If  you  did 
not  want  histories  of  weddings  and  coronations,  and 
had  not  jobs  to  be  executed  about  muslins,  and  a  bit 
of  china,  and  counterband  goods,  one  should  never 
hear  of  you.  When  you  don't  want  a  body,  you  can 
frisk  about  with  greffiers  and  burgomasters,  and  be 
as  merry  in  a  dyke  as  my  lady  frog  herself.  The 
moment  your  curiosity  is  agog,  or  your  cambric 
seized,  you  recollect  a  good  cousin  in  England,  and, 
as  folks  said  two  hundred  years  ago,  begin  to 
write  "  upon  the  knees  of  your  heart."  Well!  I  am 
a  sweet-tempered  creature,  I  forgive  you.  I  have 
already  writ  to  a  little  friend  in  the  Custom-House, 
and  will  try  what  can  be  done;  though,  by  Mr. 
Amyand's  report  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  I  fear 
your  case  is  desperate.  .  .  . 

My  heraldry  was  much  more  offended  at  the 
Coronation  with  the  ladies  that  did  walk,  than  with 
those  that  walked  out  of  their  place ;  yet  I  was  not  so 
perilously  angry  as  my  Lady  Cowper,  who  refused  to 
set  a  foot  with  my  Lady  Macclesfield;  and  when  she 
was  at  last  obliged  to  associate  with  her,  set  out  on 
a  round  trot,  as  if  she  designed  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  her  family  by  marching  as  lustily  as  a  maid  of 
honour  of  Queen  Gwiniver.  It  was  in  truth  a  brave 
sight.  The  sea  of  heads  in  Palace-yard,  the  guards, 
horse  and  foot,  the  scaffolds,  balconies,  and  proces- 
sion, exceeded  imagination.  The  Hall,  when  once 
illuminated,  was  noble ;  but  they  suffered  the  whole 
parade  to  return  into  it  in  the  dark,  that  his  Majesty 
might  be  surprised  with  the  quickness  with  which 
the  sconces  catched  fire.  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  all  delight- 
ful, but  not  half  so  charming  as  its  being  over.  The 
gabble  one  heard  about  it  for  six  weeks  before,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  could  not  well  be  compensated 
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by  a  mere  puppet-show;  for^nippet-show  it  was, 
though  it  cost  a  million.  The/Queen  is  so  gay  that  we 
shall  not  want  sights;  she/has  been  at  the  Opera,  the 
Beggar's  Opera  and  the  Rehearsal,  and  two  nights 
ago  carried  the  King  to  Ranelagh.  In  short,  I  am 
so  miserable  with  losing  my  Duchess  [of  Grafton], 
and  you  and  Mr.  Conway,  that  I  believe,  if  you 
should  be  another  six  weeks  without  writing  to  me, 
I  should  come  to  the  Hague  and  scold  you  in  person 
— for,  alas !  my  dear  lady,  1  have  no  hopes  of  seeing 
you  here.  Stanley  is  recalled,  is  expected  every  hour. 
Bussy  goes  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Pitt  is  so  impatient 
to  conquer  Mexico,  that  I  don't  believe  he  will  stay 
till  my  Lord  Bristol  can  be  ordered  to  leave  Madrid. 
I  tremble  lest  Mr.  Conway  should  not  get  leave  to 
come — nay,  are  we  sure  he  would  like  to  ask  it  ?  He 
was  so  impatient  to  get  to  the  army,  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  staid  there  till  every  suttler  and 
woman  that  follows  the  camp  was  come  away.  You 
ask  me  if  we  are  not  in  admiration  of  Prince 
Ferdinand.  In  truth,  we  have  thought  very  little  of 
him.  He  may  outwit  Broglio  ten  times,  and  not  be 
half  so  much  talked  of  as  Lord  Talbot's  backing  his 
horse  down  Westminster-hall.  The  generality  are  not 
struck  with  anything  under  a  complete  victory.  If 
you  have  a  mind  to  be  well  with  the  mob  of  England, 
you  must  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  Wolfe,  or'bring 
home  as  many  diamonds  as  Clive.  We  live  in  a 
country  where  so  many  follies  or  novelties  start  forth 
every  day,  that  we  have  not  time  to  try  a  general's 
capacity  by  the  rules  of  Polybius. 

I  have  hardly  left  room  for  my  obligations — to  your 
ladyship,  for  my  commissions  at  Amsterdam;  to  Mrs. 
Sally  [her  waiting-woman],  for  her  tea-pots,  which 
are  likely  to  stay  so  long  at  the  Hague,  that  I  fear 
they  will  have  begot  a  whole  set  of  china;  and  to  Miss 
Conway  and  Lady  George,  for  thinking  of  me.  Pray 
assure  them  of  my  re-thinking.  Adieu,  dear  Madam ! 
Don't  you  think  we  had  better  write  oftener  and 
shorter. 
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76.  REFLECTIONS. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.  28,  1761. 

What  is  the  finest  sight  in  the  world  ?  A  Coronation. 
What  do  people  talk  most  about?     A  Coronation. 
What  is  delightful  to  have  passed?     A  Coronation. 
Indeed,  one  had  need  be  a  handsome  young  peeress 
not  to  be   fatigued  to  death  with  it.     After  being 
exhausted  with  hearing  of  nothing  else  for  six  weeks, 
and  having  every  cranny  of  my  ideas  stuffed  with 
velvet  and  ermine,  and  tresses,  and  jewels,  I  thought 
I  was  very  cunning  in  going  to  lie  in  Palace-yard,  that 
I  might  not  sit  up  all  night  in  order  to  seize  a  place. 
The  consequence  of  this  wise   scheme  was,   that  I 
did  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night;  hammering  of 
scaffolds,     shouting    of    people,     relieving    guards, 
and  jangling  of  bells,  was  the  concert  I  heard  from 
twelve  to  six,  when  I  rose;  and  it  was  noon  before 
the  procession  was  ready  to  set  forth,  and  night  be- 
fore it  returned  from  the  Abbey.     I  then  saw  the 
Hall,  the  dinner,  and  the  champion,  a  gloriously  illu- 
minated chamber,  a  wretched  banquet,  and  a  foolish 
puppet-show.     A  Trial  of  a  peer,  though  by  no  means 
so  sumptuous,  is  a  preferable  sight,  for  the  latter  is 
interesting.     At  a  Coronation  one  sees  the  peerage 
as  exalted  as  they  like  to  be,  and  at  a  Trial  as  much 
humbled    as    a   plebeian    wishes    them.      I    tell   you 
nothing  of  who  looked  well;  you  know  them  no  more 
than  if  I  told  you  of  the  next  Coronation.     Yes,  two 
ancient  dames  whom  you  remember,  were  still  orna- 
ments of  the  show, — the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and 
Lady  Westmoreland.     Some  of  the  peeresses  were  so 
fond  of  their  robes,  that  they    graciously    exhibited 
themselves  for  a  whole  day  before  to  all  the  company 
their  servants  could  invite  to  see  them.     A  maid  from 
Richmond  begged  leave  to  stay  in  town  because  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose  was  only  to  be  seen  from  two 
to  four. 
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77.    HONOURS  FOR  PITT  ON  HIS  RESIGNATION. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.   10,   1761. 

Am  not  I  an  old  fool  ?  at  my  years  to  be  a  dupe  to 
virtue  and  patriotism;  I,  who  have  seen  all  the  virtue 
of  England  sold  six  times  over !  Here  have  I  fallen 
in  love  with  my  father's  enemies,  and  because  they 
served  my  country,  believed  they  were  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  upon  earth.  I  adored  Mr.  Pitt,  as  if  I  was 
just  come  from  school  and  reading  Livy's  lies  of 
Brutus  and  Camillus,  and  Fabius,  and  romance 
knows  whom.  Alack!  alack!  Mr.  Pitt  loves  an 
estate  as  well  as  my  Lord  Bath !  The  Conqueror  of 
Canada,  of  Afric,  of  India,  would,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  latter,  have  brought  my  Lady  Esther  [his  wife] 
as  many  diamonds  as  General  Clive  took.  Spain 
assures  us  she  is  still  very  pacific,  and  what  if  France 
would  have  been  so  too,  if  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  suf- 
fered her !  one  day  or  other  we  shall  know.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  mob  have  not  pulled  the  King  out 
of  St.  James's,  nor  Mr.  Pitt  into  it  again,  the  latter 
has  contented  himself  with  a  barony  for  Lady  Esther, 
and  three  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  three  lives. 
Lord  Temple  has  resigned;  I  don't  understand  that. 
Mr.  George  Grenville  is  to  be  representing  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  Speaker;  Lord 
Egremont  is  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke, 
I  suppose,  Privy  Seal.  You  will  like  your  new  master 
the  Secretary,  who  is  extremely  well  bred.  .  .  . 

78.  DISGUST  AT  PITT. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Oct.   10,   1761. 

Pray,  Sir,  how  does  virtue  sell  in  Ireland  now  ?  I 
think  for  a  province  they  have  now  and  then  given 
large  prices.  Have  you  a  mind  to  know  what  the 
biggest  virtue  in  the  world  is  worth  ?  If  Cicero  had 
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been  a  Drawcansir  instead  of  a  coward,  and  had 
carried  the  glory  of  Rome  to  as  lofty  a  height  as  he 
did  their  eloquence,  for  how  much  do  you  think  he 
would  have  sold  all  that  reputation?  Oh!  sold  It! 
you  will  cry,  vanity  was  his  predominant  passion;  he 
would  have  trampled  on  sesterces  like  dirt,  and  pro- 
vided the  tribes  did  but  erect  statues  enough  for  him, 
he  was  content  with  a  bit  of  Sabine  mutton;  he  would 
have  preferred  his  little  Tusculan  villa,  or  the  flattery 
of  Caius  Atticus  at  Baise,  to  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
or  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Lucullus.  Take  care, 
there  is  not  a  Tory  gentleman,  if  there  is  one  left, 
who  would  not  have  laid  the  same  wager  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  disinterestedness  of  my  Lord  Bath.  Come, 
you  tremble,  you  are  so  incorrupt  yourself  you  would 
give  the  world  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  too.  You  adore  him 
for  what  he  has  done  for  us ;  you  bless  him  for  placing 
England  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  you  don't  hate 
him  for  infusing  as  much  spirit  into  us,  as  if  a 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  still  at  the  head  of 
our  enemies.  Nothing  could  be  more  just.  We  owe 
the  recovery  of  our  affairs  to  him,  the  splendour  of 
our  country,  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Louisbourg, 
Guadaloupe,  Africa,  and  the  East.  Nothing  is  too 
much  for  such  services;  accordingly,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  the  Barony  of  Chatham,  and  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  for  three  lives  too  much  for  my  Lady 
Hester.  She  has  this  pittance  :  good  night ! 

P.S.  I  told  you  falsely  in  my  last  that  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  was  arrived — I  cannot  help  it  if  my  Lady 
Denbigh  cannot  read  English  in  all  these  years,  but 
mistakes  Wrottesley  for  Wortley. 

79.  PITT  AND  THE  PEACE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  26,  1761. 

How  strange  it  seems  1  You  are  talking  to  me  of 
the  King's  wedding,  while  we  are  thinking  of  a  civil 
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war.     Why,  the  King's  wedding  was  a  century  ago, 
almost  two  months;  even  the  Coronation  that  hap- 
pened half  an  age  ago,  is  quite  forgot.     The  post  to 
Germany  cannot  keep  pace  with  our  revolutions.  Who 
knows  but  you  may  still  be  thinking  that  Mr.  Pitt  is 
the  most  disinterested  man  in  the  world  ?     Truly,  as 
far  as  the  votes  of  a  common-council  can  make  him 
so,  he  is.     Like  Cromwell,  he  has  always  promoted 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  and  has  contrived  to  be 
excused  from  it  himself.     The  City  could  no  longer 
choose  who  should  be  their  man  of  virtue ;  there  was 
not  one  left :    by  all  rules  they  ought  next  to  have 
pitched  upon  one  who  was  the  oldest  offender :    in- 
stead of  that,  they  have  re-elected  the  most  recent; 
and,  as  if  virtue  was  a  borough,  Mr.  Pitt  is  re-chosen 
for  it,  on  vacating  his  seat.     Well,  but  all  this  is  very 
serious :    I   shall  offer  you  a  prophetic  picture,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  am  not  a  true  soothsayer.     The 
City  have  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  given  instructions  to  their  members;  the  chief 
articles  of  which  are,  to  promote  an  inquiry  into  the 
disposal  of  the  money  that  has  been  granted,  and  to 
consent  to  no  peace,  unless  we  are  to  retain  all,  or 
very  near  all,  our  conquests.   Thus  the  City  of  London 
usurp    the    right    of   making   peace   and   war.      But 
is  the  government  to  be  dictated  to  by  one  town? 
By  no  means.     But  suppose  they  are  not — what  is  the 
consequence  ?     How  will  the  money  be  raised  ?    If  it 
cannot  be  raised  without  them,  Mr.  Pitt  must  again 
be  minister  :  that  you  think  would  easily  be  accommo- 
dated.    Stay,   stay;  he  and  Lord  Temple  have  de- 
clared against  the  whole  Cabinet  Council.     Why,  that 
they  have  done  before  now,  and  yet  have  acted  with 
them  again.     It  is  very  true;  but  a  little  word  has 
escaped  Mr.  Pitt,  which  never  entered  into  his  former 
declarations;    nay,  nor  into  Cromwell's,   nor  Hugh 
Capet's,  nor  Julius  Caesar's,  nor  any  reformer's  of 
ancient  time.     He  has  happened  to  say,  he  will  guide. 
Now,  though  the  Cabinet  Council  are  mighty  willing 
to  be  guided,  when  they  cannot  help  it,  yet  they  wish 
to  have  appearances  saved :   they  cannot  be  fond  of 
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being  told  they  are  to  be  guided;  still  less,  that  other 
people  should  be  told  so.  Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  common-council  on  one  hand,  the  great  lords 
on  the  other.  I  protest,  I  do  not  see  but  it  will  come 
to  this.  Will  it  allay  the  confusion,  if  Mr.  Fox  is 
retained  on  the  side  of  the  court  ?  Here  are  no 
Whigs  and  Tories,  harmless  people,  that  are  content 
with  worrying  one  another  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  together.  The  new  parties  are,  /  will,  and  You 
shall  not;  and  their  principles  do  not  admit  delay. 
However,  this  age  is  of  suppler  mould  than  some  of 
its  predecessors;  and  this  may  come  round  again,  by 
a  coup  de  baguette,  when  one  least  expects  it.  If  it 
should  not,  the  honestest  part  one  can  take  is  to  look 
on,  and  try  if  one  can  do  any  good  if  matters  go  too 
far. 


80.  FINGAL. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  8,    1761. 

.  .  .  Fingal  is  come  out ;  I  have  not  yet  got  through 
it;  not  but  it  is  very  fine — yet  I  cannot  at  once  com- 
pass an  epic  poem  now.  It  tires  me  to  death  to  read 
how  many  ways  a  warrior  is  like  the  moon,  or  the 
sun,  or  a  rock,  or  a  lion,  or  the  ocean.  Fingal  is  a 
brave  collection  of  similes,  and  will  serve  all  the  boys 
at  Eton  and  Westminster  for  these  twenty  years.  I 
will  trust  you  with  a  secret,  but  you  must  not  disclose 
it;  I  should  be  ruined  with  my  Scotch  friends;  in 
short,  I  cannot  believe  it  genuine;  I  cannot  believe 
a  regular  poem  of  six  books  has  been  preserved 
uncorrupted,  by  oral  tradition,  from  times  before 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island.  What! 
preserved  unadulterated  by  savages  dispersed  among 
mountains,  and  so  often  driven  from  their  dens,  so 
wasted  by  wars  civil  and  foreign !  Has  one  man  ever 
got  all  by  heart?  I  doubt  it;  were  parts  preserved 
by  some,  other  parts  by  others  ?  Mighty  lucky,  that 
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the  tradition  was  never  interrupted,  nor  any  part  lost 
— not  a  verse,  not  a  measure,  not  the  sense !  luckier 
and  luckier.  I  have  been  extremely  qualified  myself 
lately  for  this  Scotch  memory;  we  have  had  nothing 
but  a  coagulation  of  rains,  fogs,  and  frosts,  and 
though  they  have  clouded  all  understanding,  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  had  tried,  I  should  have  found  that  they 
thickened,  and  gave  great  consistence  to  my  remem- 
brance. 

You  want  news — I  must  make  it,  if  I  send  it.  To 
change  the  dullness  of  the  scene  I  went  to  the  play 
[at  Drury  Lane],  where  I  had  not  been  this  winter. 
They  are  so  crowded,  that  though  I  went  before  six, 
I  got  no  better  place  than  a  fifth  row,  where  I  heard 
very  ill,  and  was  pent  for  five  hours  without  a  soul 
near  me  that  I  knew.  It  was  Cymbeline,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  as  long  as  if  everybody  in  it  went  really 
to  Italy  in  every  act,  and  came  back  again.  .  .  . 


81.  BUTE  IN  OFFICE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  8,  1762. 

Well,  you  have  had  Mr.  Chute.  I  did  not  dare 
to  announce  him  to  you,  for  he  insisted  on  enjoying 
all  your  ejaculations.  He  gives  me  a  good  account 
of  your  health  and  spirits,  but  does  not  say  when  you 
come  hither.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  of  the  Queen's  brothers  come 
over.  Lady  Northumberland  made  a  pompous  festino 
for  him  t'other  night;  not  only  the  whole  house,  but 
the  garden,  was  illuminated,  and  was  quite  a  fairy 
scene.  Arches  and  pyramids  of  lights  alternately 
surrounded  the  enclosure;  a  diamond  necklace  of 
lamps  edged  the  rails  and  descent,  with  a  spiral 
obelisk  of  candles  on  each  hand;  and  dispersed  over 
the  lawn  were  little  bands  of  kettle-drums,  clarionets, 
fifes,  &c.,  and  the  lovely  moon,  who  came  without  a 
card.  The  birthday  [4th  June]  was  far  from  being 
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such  a  show;  empty  and  unfine  as  possible.  In  truth, 
popularity  does  not  make  great  promises  to  the  new 
Administration,  and  for  fear  it  should  hereafter  be 
taxed  with  changing  sides,  it  lets  Lord  Bute  be  abused 
every  day,  though  he  has  not  had  time  to  do  the  least 
wrong.  His  first  levee  was  crowded.  Bothmar,  the 
Danish  minister,  said,  "La  chaleur  est  excessive !" 
George  Selwyn  replied,  "  Pour  se  mettre  au  froid, 
il  faut  aller  chez  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Newcastle!" 
There  was  another  George  not  quite  so  tender. 
George  Brudenel  was  passing  by;  somebody  in  the 
mob  said,  "What  is  the  matter  here?"  Brudenel 
answered,  "  Why,  there  is  a  Scotchman  got  into  the 
Treasury,  and  they  can't  get  him  out."  The  Arch- 
bishop, conscious  of  not  having  been  at  Newcastle's 
last  levee,  and  ashamed  of  appearing  at  Lord  Bute's, 
first  pretended  he  had  been  going  by  in  his  way  from 
Lambeth,  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  it  was  Lord  Bute's 
levee,  and  so  had  thought  he  might  as  well  go  in — 
I  am  glad  he  thought  he  might  as  well  tell  it. 

The  mob  call  Buckingham-house,  '  Holyrood- 
house;'  in  short,  everything  promises  to  be  like  times 
7  can  remember.  Lord  Anson  is  dead;  poor  Mrs. 
Osborn  will  not  break  her  heart;  I  should  think  Lord 
Melcombe  will  succeed  to  the  Admiralty.  Adieu ! 


82.  A  STRIKE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,   July   i,    1762. 

.  .  .  J  am  in  distress  about  my  Gallery  and  Cabinet : 
the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  and  is 
really  striking  beyond  description.  Last  Saturday 
night  my  workmen  took  their  leave,  made  their  bow, 
and  left  me  up  to  the  knees  in  shavings.  In  short, 
the  journeyman  carpenters,  lijce  the  cabinet-makers, 
have  entered  into  an  association  not  to  work  unless 
their  wages  are  raised;  and  how  can  one  complain? 
The  poor  fellows,  whose  all  the  labour  is,  see  their 
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masters  advance  their  prices  every  day,  and  think  it 
reasonable  to  touch  their  share.  You  would  be 
frightened  at  the  dearness  of  everything;  I  build  out 
of  economy,  for  unless  I  do  now,  in  two  years  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  afford  it.  I  expect  that  a  pint  of  milk 
will  not  be  sold  under  a  diamond,  and  then  nobody 
can  keep  a  cow  but  my  Lord  Clive.  Indeed  your 
country's  fever  is  almost  at  the  height  every  way. 
Adieu ! 


83.  INVITATION. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  31,    1762. 

MADAM  : 

Magnanimous  as  the  fair  soul  of  your  ladyship 
is,  and  plaited  with  superabundance  of  Spartan  forti- 
tude, I  felicitate  my  own  good  fortune  who  can  circle 
this  epistle  with  branches  of  the  gentle  olive,  as  well 
as  crown  it  with  victorious  laurel.  This  pompous 
paragraph,  Madam,  which  in  compliment  to  my  Lady 
Lyttelton  I  have  penned  in  the  style  of  her  lord,  means 
no  more,  than  that  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  castle  of 
Waldeck  [taken  by  Conway],  and  more  joy  on  the 
Deace,  which  I  find  everybody  thinks  is  concluded, 
[n  truth,  I  have  still  my  doubts;  and  yesterday  came 
mews,  which,  if  my  Lord  Bute  does  not  make  haste, 
may  throw  a  little  rub  in  the  way.  In  short,  the  Czar 
s  dethroned.  Some  give  the  honour  to  his  wife; 
Dthers,  who  add  the  little  circumstance  of  his  being 
murdered  too,  ascribe  the  revolution  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Novogorod,  who,  like  other  priests,  thinks 
assassination  a  less  affront  to  Heaven  than  three 
utheran  churches.  I  hope  the  latter  is  the  truth; 
Because,  in  the  honeymoonhood  of  Lady  Cecilia's 
"Johnston's]  tenderness,  I  don't  know  but  she  might 
niscarry  at  the  thought  of  a  wife  preferring  a  crown, 
ind  scandal  says  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  to  her 
msband . 
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I  have  a  little  meaning  in  naming  Lady  Lyttelton 
and  Lady  Cecilia,  who  I  think  are  at  Park-place.  Was 
not  there  a  promise  that  you  all  three  would  meet  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Lady  Mary  here  in  the  beginning  of 
August?  Yes,  indeed  was  there,  and  I  put  in  my 
claim. — Not  confining  your  heroic  and  musical  lady- 
ships to  a  day  or  a  week;  my  time  is  at  your  com- 
mand :  and  I  wish  the  rain  was  at  mine ;  for,  if  you  or 
it  do  not  come  soon,  I  shall  not  have  a  leaf  left. 
Strawberry  is  browner  than  Lady  Bell  Finch. 

I  was  grieved,  Madam,  to  miss  seeing  you  in  town 
on  Monday,  particularly  as  I  wished  to  settle  this 
party.  If  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  will  be  your 
pleasure,  I  will  write  to  my  sister  [Lady  Mary 
Churchill]. 

84.  CATHERINE  II. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  August  10,   1762. 

I  have  received  your  letter  from  Greatworth  since 
your  return,  but  I  do  not  find  that  you  have  got  one, 
which  I  sent  you  to  the  Vine,  enclosing  one  directed 
for  you  :  Mr.  Chute  says  you  did  not  mention  hearing 
from  me  there.  I  left  your  button  too  in  town  with 
old  Richard  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  Our  drought 
continues,  though  we  have  had  one  handsome  storm. 
I  have  been  reading  the  story  of  Phaeton  in  the 
Metamorphoses;  it  is  a  picture  of  Twickenham. 
Ardet  Athos,  taurusque  Cilix,  &c.;  mount  Richmond 
burns,  parched  is  Petersham:  Parnassusque  biceps, 
dry  is  Pope's  grot,  the  nymphs  of  Clivden  are  burning 
to  blackmoors,  their  faces  are  already  as  glowing  as 
a  cinder,  Cycnus  is  changed  into  a  swan :  quodque 
suo  Tagus  amne  vehit,  fluit  ignibus  aurum;  my  gold 
fishes  are  almost  molten.  Yet  this  conflagration  is 
nothing  to  that  in  Russia :  what  do  you  say  to  a 
Czarina  mounting  her  horse,  and  marching  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train  of 
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artillery,  to  dethrone  her  husband?  Yet  she  is  not 
the  only  virago  in  that  country;  the  conspiracy  was 
conducted  by  the  sister  of  the  Czar's  mistress,  a 
heroine  under  twenty !  They  have  no  fewer  than  two 
czars  now  in  coops — that  is,  supposing  these  gentle 
damsels  have  murdered  neither  of  them.  Turkey  will 
become  a  moderate  government;  one  must  travel  to 
frozen  climates  if  one  chooses  to  see  revolutions  in 
perfection.  "  Here's  room  for  meditation  even  to 
madness  :  "  the  deposed  Emperor  possessed  Muscovy, 
was  heir  to  Sweden,  and  the  true  heir  of  Denmark; 
all  the  northern  crowns  centred  in  his  person;  one 
hopes  he  is  in  a  dungeon,  that  is,  one  hopes  he  is  not 
assassinated.  You  cannot  crowd  more  matter  into  a 
lecture  of  morality  than  is  comprehended  in  those  few 
words.  This  is  the  fourth  Czarina  that  you  and  I 
have  seen;  to  be  sure,  as  historians,  we  have  not 
passed  our  time  ill.  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  who,  I  suspect, 
envies  the  heroine  of  twenty  a  little,  says,  '  The 
Czarina  has  only  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul;"  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  her  brother,  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
feels  very  happy,  that  he  cannot  immediately  dispatch 
a  squadron  to  the  Baltic  to  reinstate  the  friend  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  .  .  . 

85.  PEACE  AND  A  FIRE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.  9,  1762. 

Nondum   laurus   erat,    longoque    decentia   crine 
Temper  a  cingebat  de  qualibet  arbore  Phoebus. 

This  is  a  hint  to  you,  that  as  Phoebus,  who  was  cer- 
tainly your  superior,  could  take  up  with  a  chestnut 
garland,  or  any  crown  he  found,  you  must  have  the 
humility  to  be  content  without  laurels,  when  none  are 
to  be  had :  you  have  hunted  far  and  near  for  them, 
and  taken  true  pains  to  the  last  in  that  old  nursery- 
garden  Germany,  and  by  the  way  have  made  me 
shudder  with  your  last  journal :  but  you  must  be  easy 
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with  qudlibet  other  arbore;  you  must  come  home  to 
your  own  plantations.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  gone 
in  a  fury  to  make  peace,  for  he  cannot  be  even  pacific 
with  temper;  and  by  this  time  I  suppose  the  Duke  de 
Nivernois  is  unpacking  his  portion  of  olive  dans  la  rue 
de  Suffolk-street.  I  say,  I  suppose — for  I  do  not,  like 
my  friends  at  Arthur's,  whip  into  my  post-chaise  to 
isee  every  novelty.  My  two  sovereigns,  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton  and  Lady  Mary  Coke,  are  arrived,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  neither  Polly  nor  Lucy.  The  former, 
I  hear,  is  entirely  French;  the  latter  as  absolutely 
English. 

Well !  but  if  you  insist  on  not  doffing  your  cuirass, 
you  may  find  an  opportunity  of  wearing  it.  The 
storm  thickens.  The  City  of  London  are  ready  to 
hoist  their  standard;  treason  is  the  bon-ton  at  that  end 
of  the  town;  seditious  papers  pasted  up  at  every 
corner  :  nay,  my  neighbourhood  is  not  unfashionable; 
we  have  had  them  at  Brentford  and  Kingston.  The 
Peace  is  the  cry;  but  to  make  weight,  they  throw  in 
all  the  abusive  ingredients  they  can  collect.  They 
talk  of  your  friend  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  resign- 
ing; and,  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  puts  him  so 
much  in  mind  of  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  that 
I  believe  he  hopes  to  be  Minister  again  for  another 
forty  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  but  dark  news  from  the 
Havannah;  the  Gazette,  who  would  not  fib  for  the 
world,  says,  we  have  lost  but  four  officers;  the  World, 
who  is  not  quite  so  scrupulous,  says,  our  loss  is  heavy. 
—But  what  shocking  notice  to  those  who  have  Harry 
Conways  there  !  The  Gazette  breaks  off  with  saying, 
that  they  were  to  storm  the  next  day!  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  regarded  as  a  preparative  to  worse  news. 

Our  next  monarch  was  christened  last  night, 
George  Augustus  Frederick;  the  Princess,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh, 
sponsors;  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  Queen's  bed,  magnificent,  and  they  say 
in  taste,  was  placed  in  the  great  drawing-room: 
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though  she  is  not  to  see  company  in  form,  yet  it  looks 
as  if  they  had  intended  people  should  have  been  there, 
as  all  who  presented  themselves  were  admitted,  which 
were  very  few,  for  it  had  not  been  notified;  I  suppose 
to  prevent  too  great  a  crowd  :  all  I  have  heard  named, 
besides  those  in  waiting,  were  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lady  Dalkeith,  Mrs.  Grenville,  and  about  four 
more  ladies. 

My  Lady  Ailesbury  is  abominable :  she  settled  a 
party  to  come  hither,  and  put  it  off  a  month;  and 
now  she  has  been  here  and  seen  my  Cabinet,  she 
ought  to  tell  you  what  good  reason  I  had  not  to  stir. 
If  she  has  not  told  you  that  it  is  the  finest,  the 
prettiest,  the  newest  and  the  oldest  thing  in  the 
world,  I  will  not  go  to  Park-place  on  the  2Oth,  as  I 
have  promised.  Oh !  but  tremble  you  may  for  me, 
though  you  will  not  for  yourself — all  my  glories  were 
on  the  point  of  vanishing  last  night  in  a  flame !  The 
chimney  of  the  new  Gallery,  which  chimney  is  full  of 
deal-boards,  and  which  Gallery  is  full  of  shavings, 
was  on  fire  at  eight  o'clock.  Harry  had  quarrelled 
with  the  other  servants,  and  would  not  sit  in  the 
kitchen;  and  to  keep  up  his  anger,  had  lighted  a  vast 
fire  in  the  servants'  hall,  which  is  under  the  Gallery. 
The  chimney  took  fire ;  and  if  Margaret  had  not  smelt 
it  with  the  first  nose  that  ever  a  servant  had,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  set  us  in  a  blaze.  I  hope  you  are 
frightened  out  of  your  senses  for  me :  if  you  are  not, 
I  will  never  live  in  a  panic  for  three  or  four  years  for 

you  again.  .  .  . 

• 

86.  A  NEW  SERVANT. 

To   Grosvenor  Bedford,   Esq.    [H.W.'s  deputy   and 
agent.] 

DEAR  SlR  :  Strawberry  Hill,  Sept.  9,  1762. 

I  must  trouble  you  in  an  affair  in  which  it  is  not 
easy,  I  fear,  to  assist  me.  My  servant,  Henry  Jones, 
is  grown  old  and  wants  to  retire.  If  you  could  find  a 
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very  good  servant  for  me,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  sort  of  man  I  want.  He 
is  to  be  steward  and  butler,  not  my  gentleman,  nor 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  dressing  me.  or  with  my 
clothes,  but  is  to  wait  at  table  and  at  tea.  His  chief 
business  will  be  to  look  after  my  family,  in  which 
he  must  be  strict;  and  he  must  understand  buying 
and  selling,  for  what  I  shall  chiefly  expect,  will  be, 
that  he  shall  bring  me  every  Saturday  night  the  house- 
bills  for  the  week,  and  every  month  those  of  the  other 
tradesmen  and  servants.  For  these  reasons  which  I 
cannot  dispense  with,  I  chuse  to  have  a  grave  servant 
of  forty,  or  near  it,  with  a  very  good  character,  and 
I  should  wish,  not  married.  When  you  inquire,  be  so 
good  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  for  me;  as  I 
do  not  like  to  have  servants  present  themselves, 
whom  I  should  probably  not  care  to  take.  The  wages 
I  shall  make  little  difficulty  about,  if  it  is  one  that  I 
can  depend  upon  for  being  careful  in  my  family,  and 
letting  there  be  no  waste.  I  shall  be  in  town  on 
Monday  night,  and  if  you  will  call  on  me  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  mornings,  I  will  talk  to  you  farther, 
for  though  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  servant  soon, 
I  am  in  no  particular  haste.  Adieu,  dear  Sir !  Yours 
ever, 

H.  W. 

P.S.  One  material  condition  will  be,  that  he  is  not 
to  have  friends  coming  to  my  house  after  him. 


87.  CHARITIES. 
To  Grosvenor  Bedford,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Se-pt.   24,    1762. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  would  not  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  com- 
missions, but  as  I  think  you  pass  by  both  doors  almost 
every  day.  Be  so  good  as  to  inquire  if  the  persons 
mentioned  in  these  advertisements  are  really  objects 
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of  charity,  and  if  they  are,  I  will  beg  you  to  leave  a 
guinea  for  each,  and  put  it  to  my  account.  Yours 
ever, 

H.  W. 


To  Grosvenor  Bedford,  Esq. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  five 
guineas  for  me  (but  without  my  name)  to  the  sub- 
scription for  the  French  prisoners,  which  I  see  by  the 
enclosed  advertisement  has  taken  place;  and  put  it 
into  the  next  account. 

It  is  at  Mr.  Biddulph's,  banker,  at  Charing-cross. 
Yours  ever, 

H.  W. 

89.  DUCHESS  OF  GRAFTON. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Se-pt.   26,    1762. 

.  .  .  Well,  I  have  seen  my  Duchess  [of  Grafton] — 
you  have  not  returned  her  as  you  received  her.  I  was 
quite  struck  at  seeing  her  so  much  altered.  She  wears 
no  rouge,  and  being  leaner,  her  features,  which  never 
were  delicate,  seem  larger.  Then,  she  is  not  dressed 
French,  but  Italian,  that  is,  over-French.  In  one 
point,  in  which  she  cannot  be  improved,  she  seemed 
so;  being  thinner,  she  looked  taller.  She  spoke  of 
you  to  my  perfect  content;  and  as  if  I  did  not  know 
it,  told  me  of  all  your  good-breeding,  good-nature, 
and  attentions.  She  had  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
she  had  something  for  me  from  you,  but  that  I  should 
not  have  it  till  she  saw  me.  That  was  but  for  half  an 
hour,  and  not  at  her  own  house,  so  she  and  I  both 
forgot  it;  was  it  my  letters?  I  hope  not,  for  she  is 
gone  to  her  father's  [Lord  Ravensworth's]  in  North- 
umberland, and  being  doomed  never  to  appear  where 
she  is  formed  to  shine,  was  not  at  the  Installation; 
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nay,  will  not  be  in  town  till  December.  If  she  who 
was  so  proper  for  it  was  not  at  Windsor,  pray  do  not 
imagine  I  was.  I  saw  that  show  above  thirty  years 
ago,  and  do  not,  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  tease 
every  reign  with  my  presence.  .  .  . 


90.  PEACE  DELAYED. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.  28,   1762. 

To  my  sorrow  and  your  wicked  joy,  it  is  a  doubt 
whether  Monsieur  de  Nivernois  will  shut  the  temple 
of  Janus.  We  do  not  believe  him  quite  so  much  in 
earnest  as  the  dove*  we  have  sent,  who  has  summoned 
his  turtle  to  Paris.  She  sets  out  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, escorted,  to  add  gravity  to  the  embassy,  by 
George  Selwyn.  The  Stocks  don't  mind  this  journey 
of  a  rush,  but  draw  in  their  horns  every  day.  We  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  Havannah,  though  the  axis  on 
which  the  whole  treaty  turns.  We  believe,  for  we 
have  never  seen  them,  that  the  last  letters  thence 
brought  accounts  of  great  loss,  especially  by  the  sick- 
ness. Colonel  Burgoynef  has  given  a  little  fillip  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  shown  them,  that  though  they  can 
take  Portugal  from  the  Portuguese,  it  will  not  be 
entirely  so  easy  to  wrest  it  from  the  English.  Lord 
Pulteney,  and  my  nephew,  \  Lady  Waldegrave's 
brother,  distinguished  themselves.  I  hope  your  here- 
ditary Prince  is  recovering  of  the  wounds  in  his  loins; 
for  they  say  he  is  to  marry  Princess  Augusta. 

Lady  Ailesbury  has  told  you,  to  be  sure,  that  I  have 
been  at  Park-place.  Everything  there  is  in  beauty; 
and,  I  should  think,  pleasanter  than  a  campaign  in 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  ambassador  at  Paris. — WALPOLE. 

t  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Burgoyne,  with  the  Comte  de 
Lippe,  commanded  the  British  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Portugal. — WALPOLE. 

I  Edward,  only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.  He  died  in  1771. 
— WALPOLE. 
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Germany.  Your  Countess  is  handsomer  than  Fame; 
your  daughter  improving  every  day;.  your  plantations 
more  thriving  than  the  poor  woods  about  Marburg 
and  Cassel.  Chinese  pheasants  swarm  there.  .  .  . 


Thursday,  noon, 

lo  Havannah!  lo  Albemarle  !  I  had  sealed  my 
letter,  and  given  it  to  Harry  for  the  post,  when  my 
Lady  Suffolk  sent  me  a  short  note  from  Charles 
Townshend,  to  say  the  Havannah  surrendered  on  the 
I2th  of  August,  and  that  we  have  taken  twelve  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  harbour.  The  news  came  late  last 
night.  I  do  not  know  a  particular  more.  God  grant 
no  more  blood  be  shed  !  I  have  hopes  again  of  the 
peace.  My  dearest  Harry,  now  we  have  preserved 
you  to  the  last  moment,  do  take  care  of  yourself. 
When  one  has  a  whole  war  to  wade  through,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  careful  in  any  one  battle;  but  it  is 
silly  to  fling  one's  self  away  in  the  last.  Your  charac- 
ter is  established;  Prince  Ferdinand's  letters  are  full 
of  encomiums  on  you  ;  but  what  will  weigh  more  with 
you,  save  yourself  for  another  war,  which  I  doubt  you 
will  live  to  see,  and  in  which  you  may  be  superior  com- 
mander, and  have  space  to  display  your  talents.  A 
second  in  service  is  never  remembered,  whether  the 
honour  of  the  victory  be  owing  to  him,  or  he  killed. 
Turenne  would  have  a  very  short  paragraph,  if  the 
Prince  of  Conde  had  been  general  when  he  fell. 
Adieu  ! 

91.  ANECDOTES. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,   Nov.  30,    1762. 

As  the  Parliament  is  met,  you  will  naturally  expect 
to  hear  much  news;  but,  whatever  disposition  there 
may  be  to  create  novelties,  nothing  has  yet  happened 
of  any  importance.  One  perceives  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Opposition  have  not  much  young  blood  in  their 
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veins.  The  first  day  of  the  session  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  leaders ;  Mr.  Fox 
had  vacated  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout,  as  he  still  continues.  But,  if  the  generals 
want  fire,  the  troops  do  not :  Lord  Bute  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  mob,  was  hissed  and  pelted,  and,  if 
the  guards  had  not  been  fetched,  would  probably 
have  fared  still  worse.  The  majority  is  certainly 
with  the  Court;  the  Nation  against  it.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  has  entirely  broken  with  Mr.  Fox, 
has  had  a  conference  of  four  hours  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
Hitherto  it  has  produced  nothing.  .  .  . 

There  is  come  forth  a  new  State  Coach,  which  has 
cost  8,ooo/.  It  is  a  beautiful  object,  though  crowded 
with  improprieties.  Its  support  are  Tritons,  not  very 
well  adapted  to  land-carriage;  and  formed  of  palm- 
trees,  which  are  as  little  aquatic  as  Tritons  are 
terrestrial.  The  crowd  to  see  it  on  the  opening  of 
the  Parliament  was  greater  than  at  the  Coronation, 
and  much  more  mischief  done. 

The  Duchess  of  Grafton  has  given  me  the  drawing 
of  the  Casino  at  Leghorn  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  very 
pretty :  was  not  I  to  have  a  church  by  him  too  ? 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  sent  to  Lady 
Bolingbroke  a  remarkably  fine  enamelled  watch,  to  be 
shown  to  the  Queen.  The  Queen  desired  her  to  put 
it  on,  that  she  might  see  how  it  looked — and  then 
said  it  looked  so  well,  it  ought  to  remain  by  Lady 
Bolingbroke's  side,  and  gave  it  her.  Was  not  this 
done  in  a  charming  manner  ? 

George  Selwyn,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much, 
but  don't  know,  is  returned  from  Paris,  whither  he 
went  with  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  He  says  our 
passion  for  everything  French  is  nothing  to  theirs 
for  everything  English.  There  is  a  book  published 
called  the  '  Anglomanie.'  How  much  worse  they 
understand  us,  even  than  we  do  them,  you  will  see 
by  this  story.  The  old  Marechale  de  Villars  gave  a 
vast  dinner  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  In  the  middle 
of  the  dessert,  Madame  de  Villars  called  out,  "  Oh, 
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Lord !  they  have  forgot !  yet  I  bespoke  them,  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  ready;  you  English  love  hot  rolls — 
bring  the  rolls/'  There  arrived  a  huge  dish  of  hot 
rolls,  and  a  sauce-boat  of  melted  butter.  Adieu ! 


92.  A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  20,  1762. 

As  I  am  far  from  having  been  better  since  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  my  post-chaise  points  more  and  more  to 
Naples.  Yet  Strawberry,  like  a  mistress, 

As  oft  as  I  descend  the  hill  of  health, 
Washes  my  hold  away. 

.  .  .  The  court  and  opposition  both  grow  more  vio- 
lent every  day  from  the  same  cause;  the  victory  of  the 
former.  Both  sides  torment  me  with  their  affairs, 
though  it  is  so  plain  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  either. 
I  wish  I  were  great  enough  to  say,  as  a  French  officer 
on  the  stage  at  Paris  said  to  the  pit,  "  Accordez-vous, 
canaille!"  Yet  to  a  man  without  ambition  or  inter- 
estedness,  politicians  are  canaille.  Nothing  appears 
to  me  more  ridiculous  in  my  life  than  my  having  ever 
loved  their  squabbles,  and  that  at  an  age  when  I  loved 
better  things  too !  My  poor  neutrality,  which  thing 
I  signed  with  all  the  world,  subjects  me,  like  other 
insignificant  monarchs  on  parallel  occasions,  to 
affronts.  On  Thursday  I  was  summoned  to  Princess 
Emily 's  loo.  Loo  she  called  it,  politics  it  was.  The 
second  thing  she  said  to  me  was,  "  How  were  you 
the  two  long  days  ?"  "  Madam,  I  was  only  there  the 
first. "  "And  how  did  you  vote?"  "Madam,  I 
went  away."  "  Upon  my  word,  that  was  carving 
well."  Not  a  very  pleasant  apostrophe  to  one  who 
certainly  never  was  a  time-server!  Well,  we  sat 
down.  She  said,  "  I  hear  Wilkinson  is  turned  out, 
and  that  Sir  Edward  Winnington  is  to  have  his  place ; 
who  is  he?"  addressing  herself  to  me,  who  sat  over 
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against  her.  "  He  is  the  late  Mr.  Wilmington's  heir, 
Madam/'  "Did  you  like  that  Winnington?"  "I 
can't  but  say  I  did,  Madam."  She  shrugged  up  her 
shoulders,  and  continued;  "  Winnington  originally 
was  a  great  Tory;  what  do  you  think  he  was  when  he 
died?"  "  Madam,  I  believe  what  all  people  are  in 
place."  Pray,  Mr.  Montagu,  do  you  perceive  any- 
thing rude  or  offensive  in  this  ?  Hear  then  :  she  flew 
into  the  most  outrageous  passion,  coloured  like  scar- 
let, and  said,  "  None  of  your  wit;  I  don't  understand 
joking  on  those  subjects;  what  do  you  think  your 
father  would  have  said  if  he  had  heard  you  say  so  ? 
He  would  have  murdered  you,  and  you  would  have 
deserved  it."  I  was  quite  confounded  and  amazed;  it 
was  impossible  to  explain  myself  across  a  loo-table, 
as  she  is  so  deaf:  there  is  no  making  a  reply  to  a 
woman  and  a  Princess,  and  particularly  for  me,  who 
have  made  it  a  rule,  when  I  must  converse  with  royal- 
ties, to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  respect,  since  it  is 
all  the  court  they  will  ever  have  from  me.  I  said  to 
those  on  each  side  of  me,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot 
explain  myself  now."  Well,  I  held  my  peace,  and  so 
did  she  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  began 
with  me  again,  examined  me  on  the  whole  debate, 
and  at  last  asked  me  directly,  which  I  thought  the  best 
speaker,  my  father  or  Mr.  Pitt.  If  possible,  this  was 
more  distressing  than  her  anger.  I  replied,  it  was 
impossible  to  compare  two  men  so  different;  that  I 
believed  my  father  was  more  a  man  of  business  than 
Mr.  Pitt.  "Well,  but  Mr.  Pitt's  language?" 
"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  I  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  admiring  Mr.  Pitt's  language."  At  last,  this  un- 
pleasant scene  ended;  but  as  we  were  going  away,  I 
went  close  to  her,  and  said,  "  Madam,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  explain  myself;  your  Royal  Highness  has 
seemed  to  be  very  angry  with  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you  :  all  I  intended  to  say  was,  that 
I  supposed  Tories  were  Whigs  when  they  got 
places  !  "  "  Oh  !  "  said  she,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you:  indeed,  I  was  very  angry."  Why  she  was 
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angry,  or  what  she  thought  I  meaned,  I  do  not  know 
to  this  moment,  unless  she  supposed  that  I  would  have 
hinted  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Opposition 
were  not  men  of  consummate  virtue,  and  had  lost 
their  places  out  of  principle.  The  very  reverse  was 
at  that  time  in  my  head ;  for  I  meaned  that  the  Tories 
would  be  just  as  loyal  as  the  Whigs,  when  they  got 
anything  by  it. 

You  will  laugh  at  my  distresses,  and  in  truth  they 
are  little  serious;  yet  they  almost  put  me  out  of 
humour.  If  your  cousin  [Halifax]  realises  his  fair 
words  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  good-humoured  again. 
I  am  not  so  morose  as  to  dislike  my  friends  for  being 
in  place;  indeed,  if  they  are  in  great  place,  my  friend- 
ship goes  to  sleep  like  a  paroli  at  pharaoh,  and  does 
not  wake  again  till  the  deal  is  over.  Good  night. 


93.  WILKES. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  March  29,    1763. 

Though  you  are  a  runaway,  a  fugitive,  a  thing 
without  friendship  or  feeling,  though  you  grow  tired 
of  your  acquaintance  in  half  the  time  you  intended,  I 
will  not  quite  give  you  up :  I  will  write  to  you  once  a 
quarter,  just  to  keep  up  a  connection  that  grace  may 
catch  at,  if  it  ever  proposes  to  visit  you.  This  is  my 
plan,  for  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell  you.  The 
ministers  only  cut  one  another's  throats,  instead  of 
ours.  They  growl  over  their  prey  like  two  curs  over 
a  bone,  which  neither  can  determine  to  quit;  and  the 
whelps  in  opposition  are  not  strong  enough  to  beat 
either  way,  though,  like  the  species,  they  will  probably 
hunt  the  one  that  shall  be  worsted.  The  saddest  dog 
of  all,  Wilkes,  shows  most  spirit.  The  last  '  North 
Briton  '  is  a  masterpiece  of  mischief.  He  has  written 
a  dedication  too  to  an  old  play,  '  the  Fall  of 
Mortimer/  that  is  wormwood;  and  he  had  the  impu- 
dence t'other  day  to  ask  Dyson  if  he  was  going  to 
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the  Treasury;  "  Because/'  said  he,  "  a  friend  of  mine 
has  dedicated  a  play  to  Lord  Bute,  and  it  is  usual  to 
give  dedicators  something;  I  wish  you  would  put  his 
lordship  in  mind  of  it."  .  .  . 


94.  FRENCH  VISITORS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,   May   17,    1763. 

"  On  vient  de  nous  donner  une  tres  jolie  fete  au 
chateau  de  Straberri :  tout  etoit  tapisse  de  narcisses, 
de  tulipes,  et  de  lilacs;  des  cors  de  chasse,  des  clarion- 
ettes;  des  petits  vers  galants  faits  par  des  fees,  et  qui 
se  trouvoient  sous  la  presse;  des  fruits  a  la  glace,  du 
the,  du  caffe,  des  biscuits,  et  force  hot-rolls." — This 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  letter  to  you,  but  of  one  that 
-I  might  suppose  sets  out  to-night  for  Paris,  or  rather, 
which  I  do  not  suppose  will  set  out  thither;  for  though 
the  narrative  is  circumstantially  true,  I  don't  believe 
the  actors  were  pleased  enough  with  the  scene,  to 
give  so  favourable  an  account  of  it. 

The  French  do  not  come  hither  to  see.  A  V Anglais e 
happened  to  be  the  word  in  fashion;  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  most  fashionable  people  have  been  the  dupes 
of  it.  I  take  for  granted  that  their  next  mode  will  be 
a  I'lroquaise,  that  they  may  be  under  no  obligation  of 
realising  their  pretensions.  Madame  de  Boufflers  I 
think  will  die  a  martyr  to  a  taste,  which  she  fancied 
she  had,  and  finds  she  has  not.  Never  having  stirred 
ten  miles  from  Paris,  and  having  only  rolled  in  an 
easy  coach  from  one  hotel  to  another  on  a  gliding 
pavement,  she  is  already  worn  out  with  being  hurried 
from  morning  till  night  from  one  sight  to  another. 
She  rises  every  morning  so  fatigued  with  the  toils  of 
the  preceding  day,  that  she  has  not  strength,  if  she 
had  inclination,  to  observe  the  least,  or  the  finest 
thing  she  sees!  She  came  hither  to-day  to  a  great 
breakfast  I  made  for  her,  with  her  eyes  a  foot  deep 
in  her  head,  her  hands  dangling,  and  scarce  able  to 
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support  her  knitting-bag.  She  had  been  yesterday 
to  see  a  ship  launched,  and  went  from  Greenwich  by 
water  to  Ranelagh.  Madame  Dusson,  who  is  Dutch- 
built,  and  whose  muscles  are  pleasure-proof,  came 
with  her;  there  were  besides,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord 
and  Lady  Holdernesse,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Grafton,  Lord  Hertford,  Lord  Villiers,  Offley,  Mes- 
sieurs de  Fleury,  D'Eon,  et  Duclos.  The  latter  is 
author  of  the  Life  of  Louis  Onze;  dresses  like  a 
dissenting  minister,  which  I  suppose  is  the  livery 
of  a  bel  esprit,  and  is  much  more  impetuous  than 
agreeable.  We  breakfasted  in  the  great  parlour,  and 
[  had  filled  the  hall  and  large  cloister  by  turns  with 
French  horns  and  clarionettes.  As  the  French  ladies 
had  never  seen  a  printing-house,  I  carried  them  into 
mine;  they  found  something  ready  set,  and  desiring 
to  see  what  it  was,  it  proved  as  follows :  — 

The  Press  speaks — 

FOR   MADAME  DE   BOUFFLERS. 

The    graceful   fair,    who   loves    to    know, 
Nor   dreads  the  north's  inclement  snow; 
Who  bids  her  polish' d  accent  wear 
The  British   diction's  harsher   air ; 
Shall  read  her  praise  in  every  clime 
Where  types  can  speak  or  poets  rhyme. 

FOR  MADAME  DUSSON. 

Feign  not  an  ignorance  of  what  I  speak ; 
You  could  not  miss  my  meaning  were  it  Greek  : 
'Tis  the  same  language  Belgium  utter'd  first, 
The  same  which  from  admiring  Gallia  burst. 
True  sentiment  a  like  expression  pours ; 
Each  country  says  the  same  to  eyes  like  yours. 

You  will  comprehend  that  the  first  speaks  English, 
and  that  the  second  does  not;  that  the  second  is  hand- 
some, and  the  first  not;  and  that  the  second  was  born 
in  Holland.  .  .  . 

Thursday,   igth. 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself  to  have  nothing  but  a  jour- 
nal of  pleasures  to  send  you;  I  never  passed  a  more 

ii 
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agreeable  day  than  yesterday.  Miss  Pelham  gave 
the  French  an  entertainment  at  Esher ;  but  they  have 
been  so  feasted  and  amused,  that  none  of  them  were 
well  enough,  or  reposed  enough,  to  come,  but  Niver- 
nois  and  Madame  Dusson.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were,  the  Graftons,  Lady  Rockingham,  Lord  and 
Lady  Pembroke,  Lord  and  Lady  Holdernesse,  Lord 
Villiers,  Count  Woronzow  the  Russian  minister, 
Lady  Sondes,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mary  Pelham,  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Shelley.  The 
day  was  delightful,  the  scene  transporting;  the  trees, 
lawns,  concaves,  all  in  the  perfection  in  which  the 
ghost  of  Kent  would  joy  to  see  them.  At  twelve  we 
made  the  tour  of  the  farm  in  eight  chaises  and  cal- 
ashes, horsemen,  and  footmen,  setting  out  like  a 
picture  of  Wouverman's.  My  lot  fell  in  the  lap  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  which  I  could  have  excused,  as  she 
was  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  the  day,  romantic,  but 
political.  We  had  a  magnificent  dinner,  cloaked  in 
the  modesty  of  earthenware;  French  horns  and  haut- 
boys on  the  lawn.  We  walked  to  the  Belvidere  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a  theatrical  storm  only 
served  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  a 
rainbow  on  a  dark  cloud  falling  precisely  behind  the 
tower  of  a  neighbouring  church,  between  another 
tower  and  the  building  at  Claremont.  Monsieur  de 
Nivernois,  who  had  been  absorbed  all  day,  and  lag- 
ging behind,  translating  my  verses,  was  delivered  of 
his  version,  and  of  some  more  lines  which  he  wrote 
on  Miss  Pelham  in  the  Belvidere,  while  we  drank  tea 
and  coffee.  From  thence  we  passed  into  the  wood, 
and  the  ladies  formed  a  circle  on  chairs  before  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  which  was  overhung  to  a  vast 
height  with  woodbines,  lilacs,  and  laburnums,  and 
dignified  by  the  tall  shapely  cypresses.  On  the  de- 
scent of  the  hill  were  placed  the  French  horns;  the 
abigails,  servants,  and  neighbours  wandering  below 
by  the  river;  in  short,  it  was  Parnassus,  as  Watteau 
would  have  painted  it.  Here  we  had  a  rural  syllabub, 
and  part  of  the  company  returned  to  town ;  but  were 
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replaced  by  Giardini  and  Onofrio,  who  with  Nivernois 
on  the  violin,  and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the  base,  accom- 
panied Miss  Pelham,  Lady  Rockingham,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  who  sang.  This  little  concert 
lasted  till  past  ten;  then  there  were  minuets,  and  as 
we  had  seven  couple  left,  it  concluded  with  a  country 
dance.  I  blush  again,  for  I  danced,  but  was  kept  in 
countenance  by  Nivernois,  who  has  one  wrinkle  more 
than  I  have.  A  quarter  after  twelve  they  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  I  came  home  by  a  charming  moon- 
light. I  am  going  to  dine  in  town,  and  to  a  great 
ball  with  fireworks  at  Miss  Chudleigh's,  but  I  return 
hither  on  Sunday,  to  bid  adieu  to  this  abominable 
Arcadian  life;  for  really  when  one  is  not  young,  one 
ought  to  do  nothing  but  s'ennuyer;  I  will  try,  but  I 
always  go  about  it  awkwardly.  Adieu !  .  .  . 


95.  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  i,   1763. 

Mr.  Chute  and  I  intend  to  be  with  you  on  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth;  but  as  we  are  wandering 
swains,  we  do  not  drive  one  nail  into  one  day  of  the 
almanack  irremovably.  Our  first  stage  is  to  Bletch- 
ley,  the  parsonage  of  venerable  Cole,  the  antiquarian 
of  Cambridge.  Bletchley  lies  by  Fenny  Stratford; 
now  can  you  direct  us  how  to  make  Horton  in  our 
way  from  Stratford  to  Greatworth  ?  If  this  meander 
engrosses  more  time  than  we  propose,  do  not  be  dis- 
appointed, and  think  we  shall  not  come,  for  we  shall. 
The  journey  you  must  accept  as  a  great  sacrifice  either 
to  you  or  to  my  promise,  for  I  quit  the  Gallery 
almost  in  the  critical  minute  of  consummation. 
Gilders,  carvers,  upholsterers,  and  picture-cleaners 
are  labouring  at  their  several  forges,  and  I  do  not 
love  to  trust  a  hammer  or  a  brush  without  my  own 
supervisal.  This  will  make  my  stay  very  short,  but 
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it  is  a  greater  compliment  than  a  month  would  be  at 
another  season;  and  yet  I  am  not  profuse  of  months. 
Well,  but  I  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  my  magnificence ; 
Strawberry  is  growing  sumptuous  in  its  latter  day;  it 
will  scarce  be  any  longer  like  the  fruit  of  its  name, 
or  the  modesty  of  its  ancient  demeanour,  both  which 
seem  to  have  been  in  Spenser's  prophetic  eye,  when 
he  sung  of 

the  blushing  strawberries 

Which  lurk,  close-shrouded  from  high-looking  eyes, 
Showing  that  sweetness  low  and  hidden  lies. 

In  truth,  my  collection  was  too  great  already  to 
be  lodged  humbly;  it  has  extended  my  walls,  and 
pomp  followed.  It  was  a  neat,  small  house;  it  now 
will  be  a  comfortable  one,  and,  except  one  fine  apart- 
ment, does  not  deviate  from  its  simplicity.  Adieu ! 
I  know  nothing  about  the  world,  and  am  only  Straw- 
berry's and  yours  sincerely. 


96.  TRAVEL  IN  ENGLAND. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Stamford,   Saturday  night,   July  23,    1763. 

"  Thus  far  our  arms  have  with  success  been 
crowned,"  bating  a  few  mishaps,  which  will  attend 
long  marches  like  ours.  We  have  conquered  as  many 
towns  as  Louis  Quatorze  in  the  campaign  of  seventy- 
two  :  that  is,  seen  them,  for  he  did  little  more,  and 
into  the  bargain  he  had  much  better  roads,  and  a 
dryer  summer.  It  has  rained  perpetually  till  to-day, 
and  made  us  experience  the  rich  soil  of  Northampton- 
shire, which  is  a  clay-pudding,  stuck  full  of  villages. 
After  we  parted  with  you  on  Thursday,  we  saw  Castle 
Ashby  [Lord  Northampton's]  and  Easton  Mauduit 
[Lord  Sussex's].  The  first  is  most  magnificently 
triste,  and  has  all  the  formality  of  the  Comptons.  I 
should  admire  it  if  I  could  see  out  of  it,  or  anything 
in  it,  but  there  is  scarce  any  furniture,  and  the  bad 
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little  frames  of  glass  exclude  all  objects.  Easton  is 
miserable  enough;  there  are  many  modern  portraits, 
and  one  I  was  glad  to  see  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrews- 
bury. We  lay  at  Wellingborough — pray  never  lie 
there — the  beastliest  inn  upon  earth  is  there!  We 
were  carried  into  a  vast  bedchamber,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  club-room,  for  it  stunk  of  tobacco  like  a  justice 
of  peace.  I  desired  some  boiling  water  for  tea;  they 
brought  me  a  sugar-dish  of  hot  water  in  a  pewter 
plate.  Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  Boughton 
[Lord  Montagu's],  where  we  were  scarce  landed, 
before  the  Cardigans,  in  a  coach  and  six  and  three 
chaises,  arrived  with  a  cold  dinner  in  their  pockets, 
on  their  way  to  Deane;  for  as  it  is  in  dispute,  they 
never  reside  at  Boughton.  This  was  most  unlucky, 
that  we  should  pitch  on  the  only  hour  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  there.  I  was  so  disconcerted,  and  so 
afraid  of  falling  foul  of  the  Countess  and  her  ca- 
prices, that  I  hurried  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and 
scarce  knew  what  I  saw,  but  that  the  house  is  in 
the  grand  old  French  style,  that  gods  and  goddesses 
lived  over  my  head  in  every  room,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  but  pedigrees  all  around  me,  and  under  my 
'eet,  for  there  is  literally  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  end 

f  every  step  of  the  stairs :  did  the  Duke  mean  to 
Dun,  and  intend  this  for  the  descent  of  the  Montagus  ? 
Well !  we  hurried  away  and  got  to  Drayton  an  hour 
before  dinner.  Oh !  the  dear  old  place  !  you  would  be 

ransported  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  in  as 
ugly  a  hole  as  Boughton  :  well !  that  is  not  its  beauty. 
The  front  is  a  brave  strong  castle  wall,  embattled  and 
oop-holed  for  defence.  Passing  the  great  gate,  you 
:ome  to  a  sumptuous  but  narrow  modern  court,  be- 
lind  which  rises  the  old  mansion,  all  towers  and 
:urrets.  The  house  is  excellent;  has  a  vast  hall,  ditto 
lining-room,  king's  chamber,  trunk  gallery  at  the 

op  of  the  house,  handsome  chapel,  and  seven  or  eight 
listinct  apartments,  besides  closets  and  conveniences 
vithout  end.  Then  it  is  covered  with  portraits, 

:rammed  with  old  china,  furnished  richly,  and  not  a 
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rag  in  it  under  forty,  fifty,  or  a  thousand  years  old; 
but  not  a  bed  or  chair  that  has  lost  a  tooth,  or  got  a 
grey  hair,  so  well  are  they  preserved.  I  rummaged  it 
from  head  to  foot,  examined  every  spangled  bed,  and 
enamelled  pair  of  bellows,  for  such  there  are;  in  short, 
I  do  not  believe  the  old  mansion  was  ever  better 
pleased  with  an  inhabitant,  since  the  days  of  Walter 
de  Drayton,  except  when  it  has  received  its  divine 
old  mistress  [Lady  Betty  Germain].  If  one  could 
honour  her  more  than  one  did  before,  it  would  be  to 
see  with  what  religion  she  keeps  up  the  old  dwelling 
and  customs,  as  well  as  old  servants,  who  you  may 
imagine  do  not  love  her  less  than  other  people  do. 
The  garden  is  just  as  Sir  John  Germaine  brought  it 
from  Holland;  pyramidal  yews,  treillages,  and  square 
cradle  walks  with  windows  clipped  in  them.  Nobody 
was  there  but  Mr.  Beauclerc  and  Lady  Catherine, 
and  -two  parsons :  the  two  first  suffered  us  to 
ransack  and  do  as  we  would,  and  the  two  last  assisted 
us,  informed  us,  and  carried  us  to  every  tomb  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  got  every  circumstance  by 
heart,  and  was  pleased  beyond  my  expectation,  both 
with  the  place  and  the  comfortable  way  of  seeing  it. 
We  stayed  here  till  after  dinner  to-day,  and  saw 
Fotheringhay  in  our  way  hither.  The  castle  is 
totally  ruined.  The  mount,  on  which  the  keep 
stood,  two  door-cases,  and  a  piece  of  the  moat,  are 
all  the  remains.  Near  it  is  a  front  and  two  projec- 
tions of  an  ancient  house,  which,  by  the  arms  about 
it,  I  suppose  was  part  of  the  palace  of  Richard  and 
Cicely,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  There  are  two 
pretty  tombs  for  them  and  their  uncle  Duke  of  York 
in  the  church,  erected  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  church  has  been  very  fine,  but  is  now  intolerably 
shabby;  yet  many  large  saints  remain  in  the  windows, 
two  entire,  and  all  the  heads  well  painted.  You  may 
imagine  we  were  civil  enough  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  feel  a  feel  of  pity  for  her,  while  we  stood  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  was  put  to  death;  my  companion 
[Mr.  Cole],  I  believe,  who  is  a  better  royalist  than  I 
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am,  felt  a  little  more.  There,  I  have  obeyed  you. 
To-morrow  we  see  Burleigh  and  Peterborough,  and 
lie  at  Ely;  on  Monday  I  hope  to  be  in  town,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  hope  much  more  to  be  in  the  gallery  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  to  find  the  gilders  laying  on  the 
last  leaf  of  gold.  Good  night ! 


97.  TRAVEL  IN  ENGLAND. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Hockerill,  Monday  night,  July  25,  1763. 

I  continue.  You  must  know  we  were  drowned  on 
Saturday  night.  It  rained,  as  it  did  at  Greatworth 
on  Wednesday,  all  night  and  all  next  morning,  so  we 
could  not  look  even  at  the  outside  of  Burleigh;  but 
we  saw  the  inside  pleasantly;  for  Lord  Exeter,  whom 
had  prepared  for  our  intentions,  came  to  us,  and 
made  every  door  and  every  lock  fly  open,  even  of  his 
magazines,  yet  unranged.  He  is  going  through  the 
louse  by  degrees,  furnishing  a  room  every  year,  and 
las  already  made  several  most  sumptuous.  One  is  a 
ittle  tired  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Luca  Giordano,  yet 
still  these  are  treasures.  The  china  and  japan  are  of 
:he  finest;  miniatures  in  plenty,  and  a  shrine  full  of 
crystal  vases,  filigree,  enamel,  jewels,  and  the  trinkets 
of  taste,  that  have  belonged  to  many  a  noble  dame. 
!n  return  for  his  civilities,  I  made  my  Lord  Exeter  a 
present  of  a  glorious  cabinet,  whose  drawers  and 
sides  are  all  painted  by  Rubens.  This  present  you 
must  know  is  his  own,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
land  or  the  value.  Just  so  I  have  given  Lady  Betty 
Germaine  a  very  fine  portrait,  that  I  discovered  at 
Drayton  in  the  woodhouse. 

I  was  not  much  pleased  with  Peterborough;  the 
:ront  is  adorable,  but  the  inside  has  no  more  beauty 
:han  consists  in  vastness.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  pen 
ind  ink  that  will  not  form  a  letter.  We  were  now 
>ent  to  Huntingdon  in  our  way  to  Ely,  as  we  found 
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it  impracticable,  from  the  rains  and  floods,  to  cross 
the  country  thither.  We  landed  in  the  heart  of  the 
assizes,  and  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  races,  both 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  virtuosi,  we  eagerly 
quitted  this  morning.  We  were  hence  sent  south  to 
Cambridge,  still  on  our  way  northward  to  Ely;  but 
when  we  got  to  Cambridge  we  wrere  forced  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  Ely,  there  being  nothing  but  lament- 
able stories  of  inundations  and  escapes.  However, 
I  made  myself  amends  with  the  University,  which  I 
have  not  seen  these  four-and-twenty  years,  and  which 
revived  many  youthful  scenes,  wrhich,  merely  from 
their  being  youthful,  are  forty  times  pleasanter  than 
any  other  ideas.  You  know  I  always  long  to  live  at 
Oxford :  I  felt  that  I  could  like  to  live  even  at  Cam- 
bridge again.  The  colleges  are  much  cleaned  and 
improved  since  my  days,  and  the  trees  and  groves 
more  venerable;  but  the  town  is  tumbling  about  their 
ears.  We  surprised  Gray  with  our  appearance,  dined 
and  drank  tea  with  him,  and  are  come  hither  within 
sight  of  land.  I  always  find  it  worth  my  while  to 
make  journies,  for  the  joy  I  have  in  getting  home 
again.  A  second  Adieu  ! 


98.  WET  WEATHER. 
To  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.   10,   1763. 

MY  DEAR  LORD: 

I  have  waited  in  hopes  that  the  world  would  do 
something  worth  telling  you :  it  will  not,  and  I  can- 
not stay  any  longer  without  asking  you  how  you  do, 
and  hoping  you  have  not  quite  forgot  me.  It  has 
rained  such  deluges,  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
turning  my  Gallery  into  an  ark,  and  began  to  pack  up 
a  pair  of  bantams,  a  pair  of  cats,  in  short,  a  pair  of 
every  living  creature  about  my  house  :  but  it  is  grown 
fine  at  last,  and  the  workmen  quit  my  Gallery  to-day 
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without  hoisting  a  sail  in  it.  I  know  nothing  upon 
earth  but  what  the  ancient  ladies  in  my  neighbour- 
hood knew  threescore  years  ago;  I  write  merely  to 
pay  you  my  pepper-corn  of  affection,  and  to  inquire 
after  my  lady,  who  I  hope  is  perfectly  well.  A  longer 
letter  would  not  have  half  the  merit :  a  line  in  return 
will  however  repay  all  the  merit  I  can  possibly  have 
to  one  to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged. 


99.  AN  EARTHQUAKE? 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Aug.    15,    1763. 

The  most  important  piece  of  news  I  have  to  tell 
u  is,  that  the  Gallery  is  finished;  that  is,  the  work- 
men have  quitted  it.     For  chairs  and  tables,  not  one 
is  arrived  yet.     Well,   how  you  will  tramp  up  and 
.own  in  it !      Methinks  I  wish  you  would.     We  are  in 
he  perfection  of  beauty;    verdure  itself  was  never 
^reen  till  this  summer,  thanks  to  the  deluges  of  rain. 
Our  complexion  used  to  be  mahogany  in  August. 
Nightingales  and  roses  indeed  are  out  of  blow,  but 
he  season  is  celestial.     I  don't  know  whether  we  have 
lot  even  had  an  earthquake  to-day.     Lady  Bucking- 
lam,  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
Vlrs.  Keppel,  and  the  little  Hotham  dined  here;  be- 
ween  six  and  seven  we  were  sitting  in    the    great 
arlour;  I  sat  in  the  window  looking  at  the  river :  on 
sudden  I  saw  it  violently  agitated,  and,  as  it  were, 
ited  up  and  down  by  a  thousand  hands.     I  called 
>ut,  they  all  ran  to  the  window;    it  continued;    we 
lurried  into  the  garden,  and  all  saw  the  Thames  in 
he  same  violent  commotion  for  I  suppose  a  hundred 
ards.     We  fancied  at  first  there  must  be  some  barge 
ope;  not  one  was  in  sight.     It  lasted  in  this  manner, 
nd  at  the  further  end,  towards  Teddington,  even  to 
ashing.     It  did  not  cease  before  I  got  to  the  middle 
>f  the  terrace,  between  the  fence  and  the  hill.     Yet 
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this  is  nothing  to  what  is  to  come.  The  Bishop  and 
I  walked  down  to  my  meadow  by  the  river.  At  this 
end  were  two  fishermen  in  a  boat,  but  their  backs  had 
been  turned  to  the  agitation,  and  they  had  seen 
nothing.  At  the  further  end  of  the  field  was  a  gentle- 
man fishing,  and  a  woman  by  him;  I  had  perceived 
him  on  the  same  spot  at  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the 
waters,  which  was  rather  beyond  where  it  was  ter- 
minated/ I  now  thought  myself  sure  of  a  witness, 
and  concluded  he  could  not  have  recovered  his  sur- 
prise. I  ran  up  to  him;  "  Sir/'  said  I,  "  did  you  see 
that  strange  agitation  of  the  waters  ?"  "  When,  Sir  ? 
when,  Sir?"  "  Now,  this  very  instant,  not  two  min- 
utes ago."  He  replied,  with  the  phlegm  of  a  phil- 
osopher, or  of  a  man  that  can  love  fishing,  "  Stay, 
Sir,  let  me  recollect  if  I  remember  nothing  of  it." 
"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  scarcely  able  to  help  laughing, 
"  you  must  remember  whether  you  remember  it  or 
not,  for  it  is  scarce  over."  "  I  am  trying  to  recollect," 
said  he,  with  the  same  coolness.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  six  of  us  saw  it  from  my  parlour  window  yonder." 
"  Perhaps,"  answered  he,  "  you  might  perceive  it 
better  where  you  were,  but  I  suppose  it  was  an  earth- 
quake." His  nymph  had  seen  nothing  neither,  and 
so  we  returned  as  wise  as  most  who  inquire  into 
natural  phenomena.  We  expect  to  hear  to-morrow 
that  there  has  been  an  earthquake  somewhere;  unless 
this  appearance  portended  a  state-quake.  You  see, 
my  impetuosity  does  not  abate  much;  no,  nor  my 
youthfullity,  which  bears  me  out  even  at  a  sabat.  I 
dined  last  week  at  Lady  Blandford's,  with  her,  the 
old  Denbigh,  the  old  Litchfield,  and  Methuselah 
knows  who.  I  had  stuck  some  sweet  peas  in  my 
hair,  was  playing  at  quadrille,  and  singing  to  my 
sorcieres.  The  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  Mrs.  Young 
came  in;  you  may  guess  how  they  stared;  at  last  the 
Duchess  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those 
flowers?  "  Lord,  Madam,"  said  I,  "  don't  you  know 
it  is  the  fashion  ?  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  come  over 
with  his  hair  full."  Poor  Mrs.  Young  took  this  in 
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sober  sadness,  and  has  reported  that  the  Duke  of 
•Bedford  wears  flowers.  You  will  not  know  me  less 
by  a  precipitation  of  this  morning.  [Thomas]  Pitt 
and  I  were  busy  adjusting  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Elliot 
came  in  and  discomposed  us;  I  was  horridly  tireil  of 
him.  As  he  was  going,  he  said,  "  Well,  this  house 
is  so  charming,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  able  to 
live  so  much  alone/'  I,  who  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  anybody's  living  with  me,  replied  very  innocently, 
but  a  little  too  quick,  "  No,  only  pity  me  when  I  don't 
live  alone."  Pitt  was  shocked,  and  said,  "To  be 
sure  he  will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  he  lives." 
Mrs.  Leneve  used  often  to  advise  me  never  to  begin 
being  civil  to  people  I  did  not  care  for :  "  For,"  says 
she,  "  you  grow  weary  of  them,  and  can't  help  show- 
ing it,  and  so  make  it  ten  times  worse,  than  if  you  had 
never  attempted  to  please  them." 

I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  papers  the  massacre 
of  my  innocents.  Every  one  of  my  Turkish  sheep, 
that  I  have  been  nursing  up  these  fourteen  years,  torn 
to  pieces  in  one  night  by  three  strange  dogs !  They 
killed  sixteen  outright,  and  mangled  the  two  others 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  forced  to  have  them 
knocked  on  the  head.  However,  I  bore  this  better 
than  an  interruption. 

I  have  scrawled  and  blotted  this  letter,  so  I  don't 
know  whether  you  can  read  it;  but  it  is  no  matter, 
for  I  perceive  it  is  all  about  myself;  but  what  has  one 
else  in  the  dead  of  summer?  In  return,  tell  me  as 
much  as  you  please  about  yourself,  which  you  know 
is  always  a  most  welcome  subject  to  me.  One  may 
preserve  one's  spirits  with  one's  juniors,  but  I 
defy  anybody  to  care  but  about  their  contemporaries. 
One  wants  to  know  about  one's  predecessors,  but 
who  has  the  least  curiosity  about  their  successors  ? 
This  is  abominable  ingratitude :  one  takes  wondrous 
pains  to  consign  one's  own  memory  to  them  at  the 
same  time  that  one  feels  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  whatever  relates  to  them  themselves.  Well,  they 
will  behave  just  so  in  their  turns.  Adieu ! 
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100.  FIRST  WILKES  RIOT. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Friday,  Dec.  9,   1763. 

.  .  .  My  present  expectation  is  an  oration  from 
Barre,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt;  for  those  are  scenes 
that  make  the  world  so  entertaining.  After  that,  I 
shall  demand  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pitt,  from  Wilkes;  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  balked,  for  Wilkes  has 
already  expressed  his  resentment  on  being  given  up 
by  Pitt,  who,  says  Wilkes,  ought  to  be  expelled  for 
an  impostor.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  does  not  expect  a  palinodia  from  me. 
T'other  morning  at  the  Duke's  levee  he  embraced  me, 
and  hoped  I  would  come  and  eat  a  bit  of  Sussex 
mutton  with  him.  I  had  such  difficulty  to  avoid 
laughing  in  his  face  that  I  got  from  him  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Do  you  think  me  very  likely  to  forget  that  I 
have  been  laughing  at  him  these  twenty  years  ? 

Well !  but  we  have  had  a  prodigious  riot :  are  not 
you  impatient  to  know  the  particulars  ?  It  was  so  pro- 
digious a  tumult,  that  I  verily  thought  half  the  admin- 
istration would  have  run  away  to  Harrowgate  [Bute's 
refuge].  'The  North  Briton'  was  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman  at  Cheapside,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  mob  rose;  the  greatest  mob,  says  Mr. 
Sheriff  Blunt,  that  he  has  known  in  forty  years.  They 
were  armed  with  that  most  bloody  instrument,  the 
mud  out  of  the  kennels  :  they  hissed  in  the  most  mur- 
derous manner;  broke  Mr.  Sheriff  Harley's  coach- 
glass  in  the  most  frangent  manner;  scratched  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  is  forced  to  wear  a  little  patch 
in  the  most  becoming  manner;  and  obliged  the  hang- 
man to  burn  the  paper  with  a  link,  though  fagots 
were  prepared  to  execute  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner. 
Numbers  of  gentlemen,  from  windows  and  balconies, 
encouraged  the  mob,  who,  in  about  an  hour  and 
half,  were  so  undutiful  to  the  ministry,  as  to  retire 
without  doing  any  mischief,  or  giving  Mr.  Carteret 
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Webb  the  opportunity  of  a  single  information,  except 
against  an  ignorant  lad,  who  had  been  in  town  but 
ten  days. 

This  terrible  uproar  has  employed  us  four  days. 
The  Sheriffs  were  called  before  your  House  on 
Monday,  and  made  their  narrative.  My  brother  [in 
law]  Cholmondeley,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  and 
suitably  to  the  occasion,  recommended  it  to  your  lord- 
ships, to  search  for  precedents  of  what  he  believed 
never  happened  since  the  world  began.  Lord 
Egmont,  who  knows  of  a  plot,  which  he  keeps  to  him- 
self, though  it  has  been  carrying  on  these  twenty 
years,  thought  more  vigorous  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  on  such  a  crisis,  and  moved  to  summon  the 
mistress  of  the  Union  Coffee-house.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  thought  all  this  but  piddling,  and  at  once 
attacked  Lord  Mayor,  Common  Council,  and  charter 
of  the  City,  whom,  if  he  had  been  supported,  I  believe 
he  would  have  ordered  to  be  all  burned  by  the  hang- 
man next  Saturday.  Unfortunately  for  such  national 
justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  who  delights  in  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  and  mortifying  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Sandwich,  interposed  for  the  magistracy  of 
London,  and,  after  much  squabbling,  saved  them  from 
immediate  execution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with 
infinite  shrewdness  and  coolness,  drew  from  the  wit- 
nesses that  the  whole  mob  was  of  one  mind;  and  the 
•day  ended  in  a  vote  of  general  censure  on  the 
rioters.  .  .  . 

101.  LONDON  NEWS. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  29,  1763. 

You  are  sensible,  my  dear  lord,  that  any  amusement 
from  my  letters  must  depend  upon  times  and  seasons. 
We  are  a  very  absurd  nation  (though  the  French  are 
so  good  at  present  as  to  think  us  a  very  wise  one, 
only  because  they,  themselves,  are  now  a  very  weak 
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one);  but  then  that  absurdity  depends  upon  the 
almanac.  Posterity,  who  will  know  nothing  of  our 
intervals,  will  conclude  that  this  age  was  a  succession 
of  events.  I  could  tell  them  that  we  know  as  well 
when  an  event,  as  when  Easter,  will  happen.  Do  but 
recollect  these  last  ten  years.  The  beginning  of 
October,  one  is  certain  that  everybody  will  be  at  New- 
market, and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  will  lose,  and 
Shafto  win,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  After 
that,  while  people  are  preparing  to  come  to  town  for 
the  winter,  the  Ministry  is  suddenly  changed,  and  all 
the  world  comes  to  learn  how  it  happened,  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  they  intended;  and  fully  persuaded  that 
the  new  arrangement  cannot  last  a  month.  The  Par- 
liament opens;  everybody  is  bribed;  and  the  new 
establishment  is  perceived  to  be  composed  of  ada- 
mant. November  passes,  with  two  or  three  self- 
murders,  and  a  new  play.  Christmas  arrives;  every- 
body goes  out  of  town;  and  a  riot  happens  in  one  of 
the  theatres.  The  Parliament  meets  again;  taxes  are 
warmly  opposed;  and  some  citizen  makes  his  fortune 
by  a  subscription.  The  opposition  languishes;  balls 
and  assemblies  begin;  some  master  and  miss  begin  to 
get  together,  are  talked  of,  and  give  occasion  to  forty 
more  matches  being  invented;  an  unexpected  debate 
starts  up  at  the  end  of  the  session,  that  makes  more 
noise  than  anything  that  was  designed  to  make  a 
noise,  and  subsides  again  in  a  new  peerage  or  two. 
Ranelagh  opens  and  Vauxhall;  one  produces  scandal, 
and  t'other  a  drunken  quarrel.  People  separate, 
some  to  Tunbridge,  and  some  to  all  the  horse-races 
in  England;  and  so  the  year  comes  again  in  October. 
I  dare  to  prophesy,  that  if  you  keep  this  letter,  you 
will  find  that  my  future  correspondence  will  be  but 
an  illustration  of  this  text;  at  least,  it  is  an  excuse 
for  my  having  very  little  to  tell  you  at  present,  and 
was  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  to  you  last 
week.  .  .  . 

You  will  be  diverted,  as  I  was,  at  the  cordial  esteem 
the  ministers  have  for  one  another ;  Lord  Waldegrave 
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toM  my  niece  [Lady  Waldegrave],  this  morning,  that 
he  had  offered  a  shilling,  to  receive  an  hundred  pounds 
when  Sandwich  shall  lose  his  head!  what  a  good 
opinion  they  have  of  one  another !  apropos  to  losing 
heads,  is  Lally  beheaded  ? 

The  East  India  Company  have  come  to  an  unani- 
mous resolution  of  not  paying  Lord  Clive  the  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the  Ministry  had 
promised  him  in  lieu  of  his  Nabobical  annuity.  Just 
after  the  bargain  was  made,  his  old  rustic  of  a  father 
was  at  the  King's  levee;  the  King  asked  where  his 
son  was;  he  replied  "  Sire,  he  is  coming  to  town,  and 
then  your  Majesty  will  have  another  vote."  If  you 
like  these  franknesses,  I  can  tell  you  another.  The 
Chancellor  [Northington]  is  chosen  a  governor  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital :  a  smart  gentleman,  who 
was  sent  with  the  staff,  carried  it  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Chancellor  happened  to  be  drunk.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Bartlemy,"  said  his  lordship,  snuffing,  "  what  have 
you  to  say?"  The  man,  who  had  prepared  a  formal 
harangue,  was  transported  to  have  so  fair  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  uttering  it,  and  with  much  dapper 
gesticulation  congratulated  his  lordship  on  his  health, 
and  the  nation  on  enjoying  such  great  abilities.  The 
Chancellor  stopped  him  short,  crying,  "  By  God,  it  is 
a  lie !  I  have  neither  health  nor  abilities ;  my  bad 
health  has  destroyed  my  abilities."  The  late  Chan- 
cellor [Hardwicke]  is  much  better. 

The  last  time  the  King  was  at  Drury-lane,  the  play 
given  out  for  next  night  was  '  All  in  the  Wrong : ' 
the  galleries  clapped,  acnd  then  cried  out,  "  Let  us  be 
all  in  the  right!  Wilkes  and  Liberty!"  When  the 
King  comes  to  a  Theatre,  or  goes  out,  or  goes  to  the 
House,  there  is  not  a  single  applause ;  to  the  Queen 
there  is  a  little :  in  short,  Louis  le  bienaime  is  not 
French  at  present  for  King  George. 

The  town,  you  may  be  sure,  is  very  empty;  the 
greatest  party  is  at  Woburn,  whither  the  Comte  de 
Guerchy  and  the  Due  de  Pecquigny  are  going.  I 
have  been  three  days  at  Strawberry,  and  had  George 
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Selwyn,  Williams,  and  Lord  Ashburnham;  but  the 
weather  was  intolerably  bad.  We  have  scarce  had  a 
moment's  drought  since  you  went,  no  more  than  for 
so  many  months  before.  The  town  and  the  roads 
are  beyond  measure  dirty,  and  everything  else  under 
water.  I  was  not  well  neither,  nor  am  yet,  with  pains 
in  my  stomach :  however,  if  I  ever  used  one,  I  could 
afford  to  pay  a  physician.  T'other  day,  coming  from 
my  Lady  Townshend's  it  came  into  my  head  to  stop 
at  one  of  the  lottery  offices,  to  inquire  after  a  single 
ticket  I  had,  expecting  to  find  it  a  blank,  but  it  was 
five  hundred  pounds — Thank  you !  I  know  you  wish 
me  joy.  It  will  buy  twenty  pretty  things  when  I 
come  to  Paris. 


102.  FERDINAND  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  fan.  18,  1764. 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  all  our  crowds,  and  balls,  and 
embroideries  ?  Don't  I  grow  too  old  to  describe 
drawing-rooms  ?  Surely  I  do,  when  I  find  myself  too 
old  to  go  into  them.  I  forswore  puppet-shows  at  the 
last  coronation,  and  have  kept  my  word  to  myself. 
However,  being  bound  by  a  prior  vow,  to  keep  up 
the  acquaintance  between  you  and  your  own  country, 
I  will  show  you,  what  by  the  way  I  have  not  seen  my- 
self, the  Prince  of  Brunswick  [come  to  wed  Princess 
Augusta].  He  arrived  at  Somerset  House  last  Fri- 
day evening;  at  Chelmsford  a  quaker  walked  into  the 
room,  did  pull  off  his  hat,  and  said,  "  Friend,  my 
religion  forbids  me  to  fight,  but  I  honour  those  that 
fight  well."  The  Prince,  though  he  does  not  speak 
English,  understands  it  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the 
compliment.  He  received  another,  very  flattering. 
As  he  went  next  morning  to  St.  James's,  he  spied  in 
the  crowd  one  of  Elliot's  light-horse  and  kissed  his 
hand  to  the  man.  "What!"  said  the  populace, 
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"  does  he  know  you?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man;  "  he 
once  led  me  into  a  scrape,  which  nothing  but  himself 
could  have  brought  me  out  of  again."  You  may 
guess  how  much  this  added  to  the  Prince's  popu- 
larity, which  was  at  highwater-mark  before. 

When  he  had  visited  the  King  and  Queen,  he  went 
to  the  Princess  Dowager  at  Leicester  House,  and  saw 
his  mistress.  He  is  very  galant,  and  professes  great 
satisfaction  in  his  fortune,  for  he  had  not  even  seen 
her  picture.  He  carries  his  good-breeding  so  far  as 
to  declare  he  would  have  returned  unmarried,  if  she 
had  not  pleased  him.  He  has  had  levees  and  dinners 
at  Somerset  House;  to  the  latter,  company  was 
named  for  him.  On  Monday  evening  they  were 
married  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  great  drawing-room, 
with  little  ceremony;  supped,  and  lay  at  Leicester 
House.  Yesterday  morning  was  a  drawing-room  at 
St.  James's,  and  a  ball  at  night;  both  repeated  to-day, 
for  the  Queen's  birthday.  On  Thursday,  they  go  to 
the  play;  on  Friday  the  Queen  gives  them  a  ball  and 
dinner  at  her  house;  on  Saturday  they  dine  with  the 
Princess  at  Kew,  and  return  for  the  Opera;  and  on 
Wednesday — why,  they  make  their  bow  and  curtsy, 
and  sail. 

The  Prince  has  pleased  every  body;  his  manner  is 
thought  sensible  and  engaging;  his  person  slim,  gen- 
teel, and  handsome  enough;  that  is,  not  at  all  hand- 
some, but  martial,  and  agreeably  weather-worn.  I 
should  be  able  to  swear  to  all  this  on  Saturday,  when 
I  intend  to  see  him;  but,  alas!  the  post  departs  on 
Friday,  and,  however  material  my  testimony  may  be, 
he  must  want  it. 

By  the  subsequent  post  I  shall  have  forgotten  him. 
A  new  hero,  or  rather  a  revived  hero,  was  to  have 
taken  his  place.  To-morrow  is  the  day  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Wilkes.  He  had  ordered  a  dinner  for  to-day,  and 
company  to  be  invited;  nay,  he  sent  word  he  should 
certainly  be  here — and  who  do  you  think  was  the  mes- 
senger? only  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  at  Paris  for  mur- 
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dering  him.  Wilkes  made  Martin  a  visit  there,  sat 
with  him  an  hour,  joked  as  usual,  told  him  he  had 
really  come  thither  only  to  see  his  daughter;  that, 
concluding  he  should  be  shut  up  in  prison  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  not 
seeing  her  before  that;  that  this  passion  was  as  strong 
as  the  maladie  du  pays  of  the  Swiss — very  well :  we 
had  no  doubt  but  we  should  see  him.  Cards  were 
sent  to  the  mob  to  invite  them  to  meet  him — alas  !  last 
night  came  a  letter  of  excuse  to  the  Speaker,  pleading 
the  impediment  of  his  wound,  and  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  French  surgeons.  Paris  seems  very 
fatal  to  Wilkes's  courage!  If  he  had  sent  an  insult- 
ing message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  pro- 
fessed having  fled  from  persecution,  it  might  pass,—- 
all  that,  or  either,  would  have  coupled  very  well  with 
his.  patriotism.  I  cannot  possibly  honour  this  paltry 
medium.  .  .  . 

103.  GOSSIP. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Tuesday  night,  March  27,  1764. 

Your  brother  has  just  told  me,  my  dear  lord,  at  the 
Opera,  that  Colonel  Keith,  a  friend  of  his,  sets  out 
for  Paris  on  Thursday.  I  take  that  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  things  to  you,  which  would  be  less  public 
than  by  the  common  post;  and  if  I  have  not  time  to 
write  to  Lord  Beauchamp  too,  I  will  defer  my  answer 
to  him  till  Friday,  as  the  post-office  will  be  more 
welcome  to  read  that.  .  .  . 

We  had,  last  night,  a  magnificent  ball  at  Lady 
Cardigan's;  three  sumptuous  suppers  in  three  rooms. 
I  The  house,  you  know,  is  crammed  with  fine  things, 
pictures,  china,  japan,  vases,  and  every  species  of 
i  curiosity.  These  are  much  increased  even  since  I  was 
in  favour  there,  particularly  by  Lord  Montagu's  im- 
portations. I  was  curious  to  see  how  many  quarrels 
my  lady  must  have  gulped  before  she  could  fill  her 
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house — truly,  not  many,  (though  some,)  for  there 
were  very  few  of  her  own  acquaintance,  chiefly 
recruits  of  her  son  and  daughter.  There  was  not  the 
soupgon  of  a  Bedford,  though  the  town  has  married 
Lord  Tavistock  and  Lady  Betty — but  he  is  coming  to 
you  to  France.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  told  me  how 
hard  it  was,  that  I,  who  had  personally  offended  my 
Lady  Cardigan,  should  be  invited,  and  that  she,  who 
had  done  nothing,  and  yet  had  tried  to  be  reconciled, 
should  not  be  asked.  "  Oh,  Madam/'  said  I,  "  be 
easy  as  to  that  point,  for  though  she  has  invited  me, 
she  will  scarce  speak  to  me — but  I  let  all  such  quarrels 
come  and  go  as  they  please :  if  people,  so  indifferent 
to  me,  quarrel  with  me,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
quarrel  with  them,  and  they  have  my  full  leave  to  be 
reconciled  when  they  please." 

I  must  trouble  you  once  more  to  know  to  what 
merchant  you  consigned  the  Princess's  trees,  and 
Lady  Hervey's  bibliotheque — I  mean  for  the  latter. 
I  did  not  see  the  Princess  last  week,  as  the  loss  of  my 
nephew  [Lord  Malpas]  kept  me  from  public  places. 
Of  all  public  places,  guess  the  most  unlikely  one  for 
the  most  unlikely  person  to  have  been  at.  I  had 
sent  to  know  how  Lady  Macclesfield  did :  Lous 
brought  me  word  that  he  could  hardly  get  into  St. 
James's-square,  there  was  so  great  a  crowd  to  see  my 
lord  lie  in  state.  At  night  I  met  my  Lady  Milton  at 
the  Duchess  of  Argyle's,  and  said  in  joke,  "  Soh,  to 
be  sure,  you  have  been  to  see  my  Lord  Macclesfield 
lie  in  state !"  thinking  it  impossible — she  burst  out 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  owned  she  had.  She  and 
my  Lady  Temple  had  dined  at  Lady  Betty's,  put  on 
hats  and  cloaks,  and  literally  waited  on  the  steps  of 
the  house  in  the  thick  of  the  mob,  while  one  posse 
was  admitted  and  let  out  again  for  a  second  to  enter, 
before  they  got  in.  ... 

It  is  piteous  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed,  only  telling 
you  a  bon-mot  of  Lady  Bell  Finch.  Lord  Bath*  owed 
her  half  a  crown;  he  sent  it  next  day,  with  a  wish  that 

*  [Lord  Bath  (Pulteney)  was  now  a  wealthy,  childless  widower.] 
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he  could  give  her  a  crown.  She  replied,  that  though 
he  could  not  give  her  a  crown,  he  could  give  her  a 
coronet,  and  she  was  very  ready  to  accept  it.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  new  house;  and  am  your  very 
sleepy  humble  servant. 


104.  AN  ELOPEMENT. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Arlington  Street,  A-pril  12,  1764. 

Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  my  dear  lord,  about 
newspapers  and  their  tattle;  they  are  not  worth  a 
moment's  regard.  In  times  of  party  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  abuse.  If  attached  to  one  side,  one  is  pelted 
by  the  other;  if  to  neither,  by  both.  One  can  place 
oneself  above  deserving  invectives;  and  then  it  signi- 
fies little,  whether  they  are  escaped  or  not.  But 
when  one  is  conscious  that  they  are  unmerited,  it  is 
noblest  to  scorn  them — perhaps,  I  even  think,  that 
such  a  situation  is  not  ineligible.  Character  is  the 
most  precious  of  all  blessings ;  but  pray  allow  that  it 
is  too  sacred  to  be  hurt  by  anything  but  itself :  does  it 
depend  on  others,  or  on  its  own  existence?  That 
character  must  be  fictitious,  and  formed  for  man, 
which  man  can  take  away.  Your  reputation  does  not 
depend  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  like  his  own.  It  is  delightful 
to  deserve  popularity,  and  to  despise  it. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  sad  misfortune  that  has 
happened  to  Lord  Ilchester  by  his  daughter's  [Lady 
Susan  Fox's]  marriage  with  O'Brien  the  actor.  But, 
perhaps,  you  do  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  how 
much  his  grief  must  be  aggravated  by  reflection  on 
his  own  credulity  and  negligence.  The  affair  has 
been  in  train  for  eighteen  months.  The  swain  had 
learned  to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury's  hand 
so  well,  that  in  the  country  Lord  Ilchester  has  him- 
self delivered  several  of  O'Brien's  letters  to  Lady 
Susan;  but  it  was  not  till  about  a  week  before  the 
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catastrophe  that  the  family  was  apprised  of  the  in- 
trigue. Lord  Cathcart  went  to  Miss  Read's,  the 
paintress:  she  said  softly  to  him,  "  My  lord,  there  is 
a  couple  in  next  room  that  I  am  sure  ought  not  to 
be  together,  I  wish  your  lordship  would  look  in." 
He  did,  shut  the  door  again,  and  went  directly  and 
informed  Lord  Ilchester.  Lady  Susan  was  examined, 
flung  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  confessed  all,  vowed 
to  break  off — but — what  a  but! — desired  to  see  the 
loved  object,  and  take  a  last  leave.  You  will  be 
amazed — even  this  was  granted.  The  parting  scene 
happened  the  beginning  of  the  week.  On  Friday  she 
came  of  age,  and  on  Saturday  morning — instead  of 
being  under  lock  and  key  in  the  country — walked 
down  stairs,  took  her  footman,  said  she  was  going 
to  breakfast  with  Lady  Sarah,  but  would  call  at  Miss 
Read's;  in  the  street,  pretended  to  recollect  a  par- 
ticular cap  in  which  she  was  to  be  drawn,  sent  the 
footman  back  for  it,  whipped  into  a  hackney  chair, 
was  married  at  Covent-garden  church,  and  set  out  for 
Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at  Dunstable.  My  Lady — my 
Lady  Hertford !  what  say  you  to  permitting  young 
ladies  to  act  plays,  and  go  to  painters  by  themselves  ? 
Poor  Lord  Ilchester  is  almost  distracted;  indeed,  it 
is  the  completion  of  disgrace — even  a  footman  were 
preferable;  the  publicity  of  the  hero's  profession  per- 
petuates the  mortification.  //  ne  sera  pas  milord, 
tout  comme  un  autre.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
Lady  Susan  would  have  stooped  so  low.  She  may, 
however,  still  keep  good  company,  and  say  "  nos 
numeri  sumus  " — Lady  Mary  Duncan,  Lady  Caroline 
Adair,  Lady  Betty  Gallini— the  shopkeepers  of  next 
age  will  be  mighty  well  born.  If  our  genealogies 
had  been  so  confused  four  hundred  years  ago,  Nor- 
borne  Berkeley  would  have  had  still  more  difficulty 
with  his  obsolete  Barony  of  Bottetourt,  which  the 
House  of  Lords  at  last  has  granted  him.  I  have  never 
attended  the  hearings,  though  it  has  been  much  the 
fashion,  but  nobody  cares  less  than  I  about  what  they 
don't  care  for. 
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105.  GENERAL  CONWAY  DISMISSED  FOR  VOTING 
AGAINST  MINISTERS. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Saturday  night,  eight  o^clock, 

April  21 ,   1764. 

I  write  to  you  with  a  very  bad  head-ache;  I  have 
passed  a  night,  for  which  George  Grenville  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  shall  pass  many  an  uneasy  one ! 
Notwithstanding  I  heard  from  everybody  I  met,  that 
your  Regiment,  as  well  as  Bedchamber,  were  taken 
away,  I  would  not  believe  it,  till  last  night  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton  told  me,  that  the  night  before  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford  said  to  her,  "  Are  not  you  very  sorry  for 
poor  Mr.  Conway?  He  has  lost  everything/'  When 
the  Witch  of  Endor  pities,  one  knows  she  has  raised 
the  devil. 

I  am  come  hither  alone  to  put  my  thoughts  into 
some  order,  and  to  avoid  showing  the  first  sallies  of 
my  resentment,  which  I  know  you  would  disapprove; 
nor  does  it  become  your  friend  to  rail.  My  anger 
shall  be  a  little  more  manly,  and  the  plan  of  my  re- 
venge a  little  deeper  laid  than  in  peevish  bon-mots. 
You  shall  judge  of  my  indignation  by  its  duration. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  beg  you,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  most  sincere  of  all  professions,  to  suffer 
me  to  make  your  loss  as  light  as  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make  it:  I  have  six  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds; 
accept  all,  or  what  part  you  want.  Do  not  imagine  I 
will  be  put  off  with  a  refusal.  The  retrenchment  of 
my  expenses,  which  I  shall  from  this  hour  commence, 
will  convince  you  that  I  mean  to  re-place  your  fortune 
as  far  as  I  can.  When  I  thought  you  did  not  want 
it,  I  had  made  another  disposition.  You  have  ever 
been  the  dearest  person  to  me  in  the  world.  You 
have  shown  that  you  deserve  to  be  so.  You  suffer 
for  your  spotless  integrity.  Can  I  hesitate  a  moment 
to  show  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  knows  how 
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to  value  you  ?  The  new  will,  which  I  am  going  to 
make,  will  be  a  testimonial  of  my  own  sense  of  virtue. 

One  circumstance  has  heightened  my  resentment. 
If  it  was  not  an  accident,  it  deserves  to  heighten  it. 
The  very  day  on  which  your  dismission  was  notified, 
I  received  an  order  from  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  what  money  was  due  to  me  there.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  could  mean  to  make  any  distinction 
between  us?  Have  I  separated  myself  from  you? 
Is  there  that  spot  on  earth  where  I  can  be  suspected 
of  having  paid  court  ?  Have  I  even  left  my  name  at  a 
Minister's  door  since  you  took  your  part?  If  they 
have  dared  to  hint  this,  the  pen  that  is  now  writing  to 
you  will  bitterly  undeceive  them. 

I  am  impatient  to  see  the  letters  you  have  received, 
and  the  answers  you  have  sent.  Do  you  come  to 
town  ?  If  you  do  not,  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow 
se'nnight,  that  is,  the  29th.  I  give  no  advice  on  any- 
thing, because  you  are  cooler  than  I  am — not  so  cool, 
I  hope,  as  to  be  insensible  to  this  outrage,  this  vil- 
lany,  this  injustice!  You  owe  it  to  your  country  to 
labour  the  extermination  of  such  ministers ! 

I  am  so  bad  a  hypocrite,  that  I  am  afraid  of  showing 
how  deeply  I  feel  this.  Yet  last  night  I  received  the 
account  from  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  with  more 
temper  than  you  believe  me  capable  of :  but  the  agi- 
tation of  the  night  disordered  me  so  much,  that  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  who  was  with  me  two  hours  this 
morning,  does  not,  I  believe,  take  me  for  a  hero. 
As  there  are  some  who  I  know  would  enjoy  my  morti- 
fication, and  who  probably  designed  I  should  feel  my 
share  of  it,  I  wish  to  command  myself — but  that 
struggle  shall  be  added  to  their  bill.  I  saw  nobody 
else  before  I  came  away  but  Legge,  who  sent  for  me 
and  wrote  the  enclosed  for  you.  He  would  have  said 
more  both  to  you  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  but  I  would 
not  let  him,  as  he  is  so  ill :  however,  he  thinks  himself 
that  he  shall  live.  I  hope  he  will!  I  would  not  lose 
a  shadow  that  can  haunt  these  ministers. 

I  feel  for  Lady  Ailesbury,  because  I  know  she  feels 
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just  as  I  do — and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  I 
will  say  no  more,  though  I  could  write  volumes. 
Adieu !  Yours,  as  I  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be. 


106.  A  REBUKE  TO  GRENVILLE. 
To  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  5,   1764. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

You  tell  me  a  report  has  been  maliciously  raised 
and  propagated  by  Mr.  Grenville's  enemies,  that  in 
the  conversation  which  passed  at  your  house,  Mr. 
Grenville  said,  that  if  Mr.  Conway  voted  in  Parlia- 
ment according  to  his  conscience,  he  was  unfit  to  have 
any  command  in  the  King's  army.  You  add,  that 
what  makes  this  report  more  painful  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
is  that  I  am  said  not  to  have  discouraged  it :  and  you 
conclude  with  desiring,  if  I  agree  with  your  state 
[ment]  of  that  conversation  (which  you  send  me  to 
refresh  my  memory),  that  I  would  use  my  endeavours 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  groundless  report. 

I  will  begin  with  telling  you,  that  I  am  far  from 
having  forgot  the  conversation  you  mention.  At  the 
very  time  it  passed  I  thought  it  so  extraordinary,  that 
the  next  day  I  wrote  down  an  account  of  it;  as  I  did 
also  of  what  I  heard  passed  at  Mr.  Grenville's  on  the 
same  subject.  I  have  it  at  this  moment  lying  before 
me,  and  therefore  can  speak  very  accurately  on  that 
topic. 

If,  therefore,  you  ask  me  whether  Mr.  Grenville 
said,  totidem  verbis,  that  if  Mr.  Conway  voted  in  Par- 
liament according  to  his  conscience,  he  was  unfit  to 
have  any  command  in  the  army  ?  I  answer  directly 
and  truly,  no :  I  never  heard  him  say  those  words, 
nor  have  I  certainly  ever  said  he  did.  Yet  I  think  the 
report  may  easily  have  arisen  from  what  he  assuredly 
did  say,  and  which  I  avow  I  have  said  he  said. 

Mr.  Grenville  said  twice,  the  King  cannot  trust  his 
army  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  against  his 
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measures.  Now  give  me  leave  to  put  you  a  little  in 
mind.  The  expression  of  the  King  not  trusting  his 
army  in  such  hands,  you  first  dropped  yourself  in  my 
room.  You  cannot  forget  the  surprise  it  occasioned 
in  me,  and  the  answer  I  made  you.  Did  I  not, — I  ask 
you  upon  your  honour, — reply,  "Good  God!  Mr. 
Pitt,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  army?  or 
what  do  you  think  Mr.  Conway  is  going  to  do  ?  Do 
you  think  he  is  going  into  rebellion?  If  the  tenour 
of  Mr.  Conway's  services  and  character  do  not  entitle 
him  to  be  trusted  with  a  regiment,  I  do  not  know  what 
can  entitle  any  man  to  one.  Is  he  factious?  what  do 
you  think  he  is  going  to  do?"  Mr.  Grenville  at 
night,  in  your  room,  twice  used  the  same  expression 
of  not  trusting  the  army  in  his  hands. 

I  did  then,  and  still  think  them  the  most  extraor- 
dinary words  ever  used  by  English  Minister.  I  re- 
peated the  same  answer  that  I  made  to  you.  I  appeal 
to  yourself,  whether  this  is  not  strictly  true  ?  When 
I  saw  Mr.  Conway,  I  told  him  of  these  words  before 
Lady  Ailesbury;  I  mentioned  them  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  I  believe,  when  it  was  agreed  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  should  be  present  at  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Conway,  I  told  them 
to  his  Grace,  but  of  this  I  will  not  be  positive.  I  do 
know  that,  to  prevent  any  mistakes  thereafter,  I  set 
down  the  very  words;  and  I  am  glad  I  did  so.  That 
paper  has  been  seen  by  those  who  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  it  is  no  new  account,  nor  do  you  or  Mr. 
Grenville,  I  dare  to  say,  suspect  me  capable  of  having 
written  it  now,  and  calling  it  an  old  account;  nor  could 
it  be  necessary.  I  desired  to  have  you  for  witness  to 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Grenville,  being  so  much 
convinced  of  the  rigid  strictness  of  your  honour,  that 
though  much  more  Mr.  Grenville's  friend  than  mine, 
I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  justice,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  appeal  to  you.  I  do  appeal  to  you  in 
the  most  solemn  manner;  nay,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville himself,  whether  every  syllable  that  I  have  here 
stated  to  you  be  not  most  scrupulously  and  conscien- 
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tiously  true, — not  only  in  syllables,  but  in  sense  and 
purport;  for  I  would  scorn  to  report  words,  however 
true,  which  yet,  by  adding  to  or  taking  from,  I  should 
set  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  were 
intended  by  the  speaker. 

I  now  come  to  the  case  as  you  state  it,  which  in 
general  agrees  very  much  with  my  own  paper;  but  we 
differ  widely  in  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  what 
passed.  You  allow  I  insisted  principally  upon  the 
high  point  of  honour  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  in 
Mr.  Conway,  and  that  I  thought  him  incapable,  in  any 
situation,  of  doing  anything  but  from  mere  motives 
of  conscience  and  honour.  Has  he  not  acted  invari- 
ably as  I  foretold  ?  Has  he  not  sacrificed  his  fortune 
to  his  conscience  ?  and  do  you  not,  ipsissimis  verbis, 
own,  that  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity  in  Mr. 
Grenville  to  say,  Mr.  Conway  was  unfit  to  have  any 
command  in  the  King's  army  if  he  voted  according 
to  his  conscience;  unless,  indeed,  his  conscience  lead- 
ing him  to  a  systematical  opposition  to  the  King's 
Government,  in  that  case  Mr.  Grenville  may  be  con- 
strued to  have  said  that  such  a  conscience  must 
render  it  very  difficult  and  unlikely  for  him  to  continue 
long  in  his  situation?  Without  dwelling  on  the 
words,  such  a  conscience  (though  a  man  acting  uni- 
formly in  opposition,  against  his  interest,  may  be  sup- 
posed as  conscientious  as  a  man  acting  uniformly  with 
his  interest  for  Government),  it  is  evident  from  your 
words  and  opinions,  that  if  Mr.  Conway's  conscience 
led  him  to  opposition,  he  probably  would  be  removed. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Conway's  conscience  led  him,  not 
to  systematical  opposition,  but  to  opposition  to  one 
single  measure,  and  yet  he  has  been  dismissed,  will 
not  the  world  say  with  reason — indeed,  can  it  say 
otherwise?  than — that  Mr.  Grenville's  declared 
opinion  led  him  to  remove  officers  for  systematical 
opposition  from  conscience,  and  that  the  practice  has 
been  to  remove  them  for  one  single  conscientious 
vote?  And  unless  Mr.  Grenville  declares  (which  I,  if 
authorised,  will  publish  with  pleasure)  that  he  had  no 
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hand  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Conway,  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Grenville's 
opinion  and  practice  went  together.  .  .  . 

I  love  and  honour  Mr.  Conway  above  any  man  in 
the  world;  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  him;  and  shall 
I  see  him  every  day  basely  and  falsely  traduced  in 
newspapers  and  libels,  and  not  say  what  I  know  is 
true,  when  it  sets  his  character  in  so  fair  and  noble  a 
light  ?  I  am  asked  to  discourage  reports.  I  am  ready 
to  discourage  such  as  are  not  true,  and  do  not  come 
from  me. 

Mr.  Grenville  is  welcome  to  publish  this  letter;  it 
will  be  the  fullest  answer  to  anything  that  is  said 
against  him  without  foundation.  Let  Mr.  Grenville, 
in  his  turn,  discourage  and  disavow  the  infamous 
calumnies  published  against  Mr.  Conway,  the  authors 
of  which,  I  daresay,  are  unknown  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
but  who,  not  content  with  seeing  Mr.  Conway's  for- 
tune ruined,  would  stab  his  reputation  likewise.  I 
thank  God!  they  cannot  fix  a  blemish  upon  it.  I  will 
certainly  bear  witness  to  it,  as  much  as  lies  in  me. 
Fear  or  favour  will  not  intimidate  or  warp  my  friend- 
ship. ... 

I  will  now  conclude  this  tedious  letter  with  adding, 
by  your  leave,  a  few  words  on  myself. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  insinuated  to  me,  that 
I  might  ruin  myself  if  I  took  Mr.  Conway's  part.  I 
do  Mr.  Grenville  tne  justice  to  declare,  that  I  believe 
him  incapable  of  countenancing  such  insinuations. 
Come  they  from  whom  they  will,  I  despise  them. 
My  place  is  a  patent  for  life,  and  as  much  my  pro- 
perty, by  law,  as  your  estate  is  yours.  Oh!  but  I 
have  been  told  the  payments  may  be  delayed  or 
stopped:  they  may,  by  violence  or  injustice,  and  that 
insinuation  I  despise  likewise. 

Mr.  Grenville's  civilities  and  regularity  on  these 
occasions  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  though  I 
disclaim  all  dependence,  all  paying  of  court.  I  would 
fling  up  my  patent  to-morrow,  if  it  was  capable  of 
making  me  do  one  servile  act,  if  it  deterred  me  one 
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moment  from  following  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
friendship.  Both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  I  will 
say  and  do  what  I  think  right  and  honest.  I  was  born 
free,  and  I  will  live  and  die  so,  in  spite  of  patents  and 
places.  I  may  be  ruined,  as  Mr.  Conway  has  been, 
but  I  will  preserve  my  honour  inviolate.  If  I  did 
not,  I  might  receive  you  here  with  more  magnifi- 
cence, but  I  had  rather  receive  you,  as  I  hope  to  do, 
without  a  blush.  You  know  the  passion  I  have  for 
Strawberry  Hill ;  but  trust  me  at  this  moment  I  know 
I  could  with  pleasure  see  it  sold,  if  reduced  to  it  by 
suffering  for  my  country  and  my  principles.  Remem- 
ber this,  my  dear  Sir, — you,  who  are  much  younger, 
and  have  longer  to  live  than  me.  It  is  this  satisfac- 
tion of  conscience  which  sweetens  every  evil,  and 
makes  Mr.  Conway  at  this  instant  the  happiest  man  in 
England. 

I  am  your  sincere  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

HORACE  WALPOLE. 

[H.  W .  was  punished  by  the  salary  of  his  office 
being  detained.} 

107.  A  FASHIONABLE  ENGAGEMENT. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  8,   1764. 

To  be  sure,  you  have  heard  the  event  of  this  last 
week  ?  Lord  Tavistock  has  flung  his  handkerchief, 
and,  except  a  few  jealous  sultanas,  and  some  sultanas 
valides  who  had  marketable  daughters,  everybody  is 
pleased  that  the  lot  is  fallen  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
Keppel. 

The  house  of  Bedford  came  to  town  last  Friday. 
I  supped  with  them  that  night  at  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador's, who  has  made  Powis-house  magnificent. 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  there,  nor  mentioned.  On 
the  contrary,  by  the  Duchess's  conversation,  which 
turned  on  Lady  Betty  Montagu,  there  were  suspicions 
in  her  favour..  The  next  morning  Lady  Elizabeth  re- 
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ceived  a  note  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  [the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  sister],  insisting  on  seeing  her 
that  evening.  When  she  arrived  at  Marlborough- 
house,  she  found  nobody  but  the  Duchess  and  Lord 
Tavistock.  The  Duchess  cried,  "Lord!  they  have 
left  the  window  open  in  the  next  room!57 — went  to 
shut  it,  and  shut  the  lovers  in  too,  where  they  re- 
mained for  three  hours.  The  same  night  all  the  town 
was  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's.  Lady  Albemarle 
[Lady  Elizabeth's  mother]  was  at  tredille;  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  came  up  to  the  table,  and  told  her  he 
must  speak  to  her  as  soon  as  the  pool  was  over.  Yon 
may  guess  whether  she  knew  a  card  more  that  she 
played.  When  she  had  finished,  the  Duke  told  her 
he  should  wait  on  her  the  next  morning,  to  make  the 
demand  in  form.  She  told  it  directly  to  me  and  my 
niece  Waldegrave,  who  was  in  such  transport  for  her 
friend,  that  she  promised  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
kiss  him,  and  hurried  home  directly  to  write  to  her 
sisters.  The  Duke  asked  no  questions  about  fortune, 
but  has  since  slipped  a  bit  of  paper  into  Lady 
Elizabeth's  hand,  telling  her,  he  hoped  his  son  would 
live,  but  if  he  did  not,  there  was  something  for  her; 
it  was  a  jointure  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
and  six  hundred  pounds  pin-money.  I  dined  with 
her  the  next  day  at  Monsieur  de  Guerchy's,  and  as  I 
hindered  the  company  from  wishing  her  joy,  and  yet 
joked  with  her  myself,  Madame  de  Guerchy  said,  she 
perceived  I  would  let  nobody  else  tease  her,  that  I 
might  have  all  the  teasing  to  myself.  She  has  be- 
haved in  the  prettiest  manner  in  the  world,  and 
would  not  appear  at  a  vast  assembly  at  Northumber- 
land-house on  Tuesday,  nor  at  a  great  hay-making  at 
Mrs.  Pitt's  [at  Wands  worth-hill]  on  Wednesday. 
Yesterday  they  all  went  to  Woburn,  and  to-morrow 
the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed.  .  .  . 

You  would  have  been  diverted  at  Northumberland- 
house;  besides  the  sumptuous  liveries,  the  illumina- 
tions in  the  garden,  the  pages,  the  two  chaplains  in 
waiting  in  their  gowns  and  scarves,  a  VIrlandaise, 
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and  Dr.  Hill  and  his  wife,  there  was  a  most  delight- 
ful Countess,  who  has  just  imported  herself  from 
Mecklenburgh.  She  is  an  absolute  Princess  of 
Monomotapa;  but  I  fancy  you  have  seen  her,  for  her 
hideousness  and  frantic  accoutrements  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  they  tell  us  she  was  hissed  in  the 
Tuileries.  She  crossed  the  drawing-room  on  the 
birth-day  [4  June]  to  speak  to  the  Queen  en  amie, 
after  standing  with  her  back  to  Princess  Amalie. 
The  Queen  was  so  ashamed  of  her,  that  she  said 
cleverly,  "  This  is  not  the  dress  at  Strelitz;  but  this 
Woman  always  dressed  herself  as  capriciously  there, 
as  your  Duchess  of  Queensberry  does  here." 

The  haymaking  at  Wandsworth-hill  did  not  suc- 
ceed, from  the  excessive  cold  of  the  night;  I  proposed 
to  bring  one  of  the  cocks  into  the  great  room,  and 
make  a  bonfire.  All  the  beauties  were  disappointed, 
and  all  the  Macaronies  afraid  of  getting  the  tooth- 
ache. 


108.  LIFE  OF  LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July   16,    1764. 

Mr.  Chute  says  you  are  peremptory  that  you  will 
not  cast  a  look  southwards.  Do  you  know  that  in 
that  case  you  will  not  set  eyes  on  me  the  Lord  knows 
when  ?  My  mind  is  pretty  much  fixed  on  going  to 
Paris  the  beginning  of  September.  I  think  I  shall 
go,  if  it  is  only  to  scold  my  Lord  and  Lady  Hertford 
for  sending  me  their  cousins,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Berwick,  who  say  they  are  come  to  see  their  rela- 
tions. By  their  appearance,  you  would  imagine  they 
were  come  to  beg  money  of  their  family.  He  has 
just  the  sort  of  capacity  which  you  would  expect  in  a 
Stuart  engrafted  on  a  Spaniard.  He  asked  me  which 
way  he  was  to  come  to  Twickenham?  I  told  him 
through  Kensington,  to  which  I  supposed  his  geog- 
raphy might  reach.  He  replied,  "  Oh!  du  cote  de  la 
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mer."  She,  who  is  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  is  a 
decent  kind  of  a  body;  but  they  talk  wicked  French. 
I  gave  them  a  dinner  here  t'other  day,  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Jamaica,  their  only  child,  and  a  fat  tutor,  and 
the  few  Fitzroys  I  could  amass  at  this  season.  They 
were  very  civil,  and  seemed  much  pleased.  To-day 
they  are  gone  to  Blenheim  by  invitation.  I  want  to 
send  you  something  from  the  Strawberry  press;  tell 
me  how  I  shall  convey  it;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
most  curious  book  that  ever  set  its  foot  into  the 
world.  I  expect  to  hear  you  scream  hither :  if  you 
don't  I  shall  be  disappointed,  for  I  have  kept  it  as 
a  most  profound  secret  from  you,  till  I  was  ready  to 
surprise  you  with  it;  I  knew  your  impatience,  and 
would  not  let  you  have  it  piecemeal.  It  is  the  Life 
of  the  great  philosopher,  Lord  Herbert,  written  by 
himself.  Now  are  you  disappointed?  Well,  read  it 
— not  the  first  forty  pages,  of  which  you  will  be  sick — 
I  will  not  anticipate  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  history. 
I  found  it  a  year  ago  at  Lady  Hertford's,  to  whom 
Lady  Powis  had  lent  it.  I  took  it  up,  and  soon  threw 
it  down  again,  as  the  dullest  thing  I  ever  saw.  She 
persuaded  me  to  take  it  home.  My  Lady  Waldegrave 
was  here  in  all  her  grief;  Gray  and  I  read  it  to  amuse 
her.  We  could  not  get  on  for  laughing  and  scream- 
ing. I  begged  to  have  it  to  print :  Lord  Powis,  sen- 
sible of  the  extravagance,  refused — I  insisted — he 
persisted.  I  told  my  Lady  Hertford,  it  was  no 
matter,  I  would  print  it,  I  was  determined.  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  flattering  dedication  to  Lord  Powis, 
which  I  knew  he  would  swallow :  he  did,  and  gave 
up  his  ancestor.  But  this  was  not  enough;  I  was 
resolved  the  world  should  not  think  I  admired  it 
seriously,  though  there  are  really  fine  passages, in  it, 
and  good  sense  too :  I  drew  up  an  equivocal  preface, 
in  which  you  will  discover  my  opinion,  and  sent  it 
with  the  dedication.  The  Earl  gulped  down  the  one 
under  the  palliative  of  the  other,  and  here  you  will 
have  all.  Pray  take  notice  of  the  pedigree,  of  which 
I  am  exceedingly  proud;  observe  how  I  have  clearly 
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arranged  so  involved  a  descent:  one  may  boast  of 
one's  heraldry.  I  shall  send  you,  too,  Lady  Temple's 
Poems.  Pray  keep  both  under  lock  and  key,  for 
there  are  but  two  hundred  copies  of  Lord  Herbert, 
and  but  one  hundred  of  the  Poems  suffered  to  be 
printed. 

I  am  almost  crying  to  find  the  glorious  morsel  of 
summer  that  we  have  had,  turned  into  just  such  a 
watery  season  as  the  last.  Even  my  excess  of 
verdure,  which  used  to  comfort  me  for  everything, 
does  not  satisfy  me  now,  as  I  live  entirely  alone.  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  my  large  neighbourhood,  who 
do  not  furnish  me  two  or  three  rational  beings  at 
most,  and  the  best  of  them  have  no  vivacity.  Lon- 
don, whither  I  go  at  least  once  a  fortnight  for  a 
night,  is  a  perfect  desert.  As  the  Court  is  gone  into 
a  convent  at  Richmond,  the  town  is  more  abandoned 
than  ever.  I  cannot,  as  you  do,  bring  myself  to  be 
content  without  variety,  without  events;  my  mind  is 
always  wanting  new  food;  summer  does  not  suit  me; 
but  I  will  grow  old  some  time  or  other.  Adieu! 

109.  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  27,   1764. 

I  hope  you  have  received  safe  a  parcel  and  a  very 
long  letter  that  I  sent  you,  above  a  fortnight  ago,  by 
Mr.  Strange  the  engraver.  .  .  . 

September  qth. 

I  must  begin  with  what  you  conclude — your  most 
friendly  offer,*  if  I  should  be  distressed  by  the 

*  T*his  affair  is  creditable  to  all  the  parties.  When  General 
Conway  was  turned  out,  Mr.  Walpole  placed  all  his  fortune  at 
his  disposal,  in  a  very  generous  letter.  This  induced  Mr. 
Walpole  to  think  of  economy,  and  to  state  in  a  former  letter 
some  apprehension  as  to  his  circumstances ;  in  reply  to  which, 
Lord  Hertford,  who  had  already  made  a  similar  proposition  to 
General  Conway,  now  offers  to  place  Mr.  Walpole  above  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  he  apprehended. — CROKER. 
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Treasury.     I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  this, 
nor  the  tender  manner  in  which  you  clothe  it;  though, 
believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  I  could  never  blush  to  be 
obliged  to  you.     In  truth,   though  I   do  not  doubt 
their  disposition  to  hurt  me,   I   have  had  prudence 
enough  to  make  it  much  longer  than  their  reign  can 
last,  before  it  could  be  in  their  power  to  make  me  feel 
want.     With  all  my  extravagance,  I  am  much  before- 
hand,   and   having   perfected   and   paid   for   what    I 
wished  to  do  here,  my  common  expenses  are  trifling, 
and  nobody  can  live  more  frugally  than  I,  when  I 
have  a  mind  to  it.     What  I  said  of  fearing  tempta- 
tions at  Paris,  was  barely  serious  :  I  thought  it  impru- 
dent, just  now,  to  throw  away  my  money;  but  that 
consideration,  singly,  would  not  keep  me  here.   .   .   . 
The  Court,  independent  of  politics,  makes  a  strange 
gure.     The  recluse  life  led  here  at  Richmond,  which 
carried  to  such  an  excess  of  privacy  and  economy, 
lat  the  Queen's  friseur  waits  on  them  at  dinner,  and 
lat  four  pounds  only  of  beef  are  allowed  for  their 
oup,   disgusts  all  sorts   of  people.      The   drawing- 
ooms  are  abandoned :    Lady  Buckingham  was  the 
nly  woman  there  on  Sunday  se'nnight.     The  Duke 
f  York  was  commanded  home.     They  stopped  his 
emittances,  and  then  were  alarmed  on  finding  he  still 
/as  somehow  or  other  supplied  with  money.     The 
wo  next  Princes  are  at  the  Pavilions  at  Hampton 
ourt,    in    very    private    circumstances    indeed;    no 
ousehold  is  to  be  established  for  Prince  William, 
o  accedes  nearer  to  the  malcontents  every  day. 
n  short,   one  hears  of  nothing  but  dissatisfaction, 
hich  in  the  city  rises  almost  to  treason.   .  .  . 


no.  GOSSIP. 
'0  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  29,  1764. 

I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it :  I  would  not  have  had 
ou  appear  without  your  close  mourning  for  the  Duke 
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of  Devonshire  upon  any  account.  I  was  once  going 
to  tell  you  of  it,  knowing  your  inaccuracy  in  such 
matters;  but  thought  it  still  impossible  you  should  be 
ignorant  how  necessary  it  is.  Lord  Strafford,  who 
has  a  legacy  of  only  two  hundred  pounds,  wrote  to 
consult  Lady  Suffolk.  She  told  him,  for  such  a  sum, 
which  only  implies  a  ring,  it  was  sometimes  not  done; 
but  yet  advised  him  to  mourn.  In  your  case  it  is  in- 
dispensable ;  nor  can  you  see  any  of  his  family  without 
it.  Besides  it  is  much  better  on  such  an  occasion  to 
over,  than  under  do.  I  answer  this  paragraph  first, 
because  I  am  so  earnest  not  to  have  you  blamed. 

Besides  wishing  to  see  you  all,  I  have  wanted  ex- 
ceedingly to  come  to  you,  having  much  to  say  to 
you;  but  I  am  confined  here,  that  is,  Mr.  Chute  is: 
he  was  seized  with  the  gout  last  Wednesday  se'nnight, 
the  day  he  came  hither  to  meet  George  Montagu, 
and  this  is  the  first  day  he  has  been  out  of  his  bed- 
chamber. I  must  therefore  put  off  our  meeting  till 
Saturday,  when  you  shall  certainly  find  me  in 
town.  .  .  . 

I  am  charmed  with  an  answer  I  have  just  read  in 
the  papers  of  a  poor  man  in  Bedlam,  who  was  ill-used 
by  an  apprentice  because  he  would  not  tell  him  why 
he  was  confined  there.  The  unhappy  creature  said 
at  last,  "  Because  God  has  deprived  me  of  a  blessing 
which  you  never  enjoyed/'  There  never  was  any- 
thing finer  or  more  moving !  Your  sensibility  will 
not  be  quite  so  much  affected  by  a  story  I  heard  t'other 
day  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  [Attorney-General].  He 
has  a  mother — yes,  a  mother:  perhaps  you  thought 
that,  like  that  tender  urchin  Love, 


duris  in  cotibus  ilium 


IsmaruSj   aut  Rhodope,   aut  extremi   Garamantes, 
Nee  nostri  generis  puerum  nee  sanguinis  edunt. 

Well,  Mrs.  Rhodope  lives  in  a  mighty  shabby  hove' 
at  Preston,  which  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  Sir 
Fletcher  began  to  think  not  suitable  to  the  dignit) 
of  one  who  has  the  honour  of  being  his  parent.  He 
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cheapened  a  better,  in  which  were  two  pictures  which 
the  proprietor  valued  at  three-score  pounds.  The 
attorney  insisted  on  having  them  for  nothing,  as  fix- 
tures— the  landlord  refused,  the  bargain  was  broken 
off,  and  the  dowager  Madame  Norton  remains  in  her 
original  hut.  I  could  tell  you  another  story  which 
you  would  not  dislike;  but  as  it  might  hurt  the  person 
concerned,  if  it  was  known,  I  shall  not  send  it  by  the 
post;  but  will  tell  it  you  when  I  see  you.  Adieu! 


in.  A  STRANGE  MATCH. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Nov.  i,  1764. 

I  am  not  only  pleased,  my  dear  lord,  to  have  been 

e  first  to  announce  your  brother's  legacy  to  you, 

ut  I  am  glad  whenever  my  news  reach  you  without 

eing  quite  stale.     I  see  but  few  persons  here.     I 

egin  my  letters  without  knowing  when  I  shall  be 

Die  to  fill  them,  and  then  am  to  winnow  a  little  what 

hear,  that  I  may  not  send  you  absolute  second-hand 

ables;  for  though  I  cannot  warrant  all  I  tell  you,  I 

ate  to  send  you  every  improbable  tale  that  is  vented. 

~ou  like,  as  one  always  does  in  absence,  to  hear  the 

ommon  occurrences  of  your  own  country;  and  you 

ee  I  am  very  glad  to  be  your  gazetteer,  provided  you 

o  not  rank  my  letters  upon  any  higher   foot.     I 

lould  be  ashamed  of  such  gossipping,  if  I  did  not 

onsider  it  as  chatting  with  you  en  famille,  as  we  used 

do  at  supper  in  Grosvenor-street.  .   .   . 

Have  you  heard  that  Lady  Susan  O'Brien's  is  not 

e  last  romance  of  the  sort  ?     Lord  Rockingham's 

Dungest  sister,   Lady  Harriot,    has    stooped    even 

•wer  than  a  theatric  swain,  and  married  her  footman; 

it  still  it  is  you  Irish*  that  commit  all  the  havoc.  Lady 

*  Lord  Hertford  was  an  Irish  peer  ;  he  had  besides  so  large 
fortune  there,  and  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  interests  of 
at  country,  that  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him  Irish. — CHOKER. 
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Harriot,  however,  has  mixed  a  wonderful  degree  of 
prudence  with  her  potion,  and  considering  how  plain 
she  is,  has  not,  I  think,  sweetened  the  draught  too 
much  for  her  lover :  she  settles  a  single  hundred 
pounds  a-year  upon  him  for  his  life ;  entails  her  whole 
fortune  on  their  children,  if  they  have  any;  and,  ii 
not,  on  her  own  family;  nay,  in  the  height  of  the 
novel,  provides  for  a  separation,  and  ensures  the  same 
pin-money  to  Damon,  in  case  they  part.  This  deed 
she  has  vested  out  of  her  power,  by  sending  it  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  whom  she  makes  her  trustee;  it  is  drawn 
up  in  her  own  hand,  and  Lord  Mansfield  says  is  as 
binding  as  any  lawyer  could  make  it.  Did  one  ever 
hear  of  more  reflection  in  a  delirium !  Well,  but  hear 
more :  she  has  given  away  all  her  clothes,  nay  and 
her  Ladyship,  and  says,  linen  gowns  are  properest 
for  a  footman's  wife,  and  is  gone  to  his  family  in 
Ireland,  plain  Mrs.  Henrietta  Sturgeon.  I  think  it 
is  not  clear  that  she  is  mad,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
Lady  Bel  [her  aunt]  will  be  so,  who  could  not  digest 
Mr.  Duncan,  nor  even  Mr.  Milbank  [her  brother-in- 
law]. 


112.  POTTED  PILCHARDS. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Hervey. 

November   io>   1764. 

Soh!  Madam,  you  expect  to  be  thanked,  because 
you  have  done  a  very  obliging  thing!  But  I  won't 
thank  you,  and  I  won't  be  obliged.  It  is  very  hard 
one  can't  come  into  your  house  and  commend  any- 
thing, but  you  must  recollect  it  and  send  it  after  one ! ! 
I  will  never  dine  in  your  house  again;  and,  when  11 
do,  I  will  like  nothing;  and  when  I  do,  I  will  commenc 
nothing;  and  when  I  do,  you  shan't  remember  it 
You  are  very  grateful  indeed  to  Providence  that  gaw 
you  so  good  a  memory,  to  stuff  it  with  nothing  bu* 
bills  of  fare  of  what  everybody  likes  to  eat  and  drink ! 
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I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed — I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed!  Do  you  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
gluttony  of  the  memory? — You  a  Christian!  A 
pretty  account  you  will  be  able  to  give  of  yourself!  — 
Your  fine  folks  in  France  may  call  this  friendship  and 
attention,  perhaps,  but  sure,  if  I  was  to  go  to  the 
devil,  it  should  be  for  thinking  of  nothing  but  myself, 
not  of  others,  from  morning  to  night.  I  would  send 
back  your  temptations;  but,  as  I  will  not  be  obliged 
to  you  for  them,  verily  I  shall  retain  them  to  punish 
you;  ingratitude  being  a  proper  chastisement  for 
sinful  friendliness.  Thine  in  the  spirit, 

PILCHARD  WHITFIELD. 


113.  GIFTS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Christmas-eve,   1764. 

You  are  grown  so  good,  and  I  delight  so  much  in 
your  letters  when  you  please  to  write  them,  that 
though  it  is  past  midnight,  and  I  am  to  go  out  of 
town  to-morrow  morning,  I  must  thank  you. 

I  shall  put  your  letter  to  Rheims  into  the  foreign 
post  with  a  proper  penny,  and  it  will  go  much  safer 
and  quicker  than  if  I  sent  it  to  Lord  Hertford,  for  his 
letters  lie  very  often  till  enough  are  assembled  to 
compose  a  jolly  caravan.  I  love  your  good  brother 
John,  as  I  always  do,  for  keeping  your  birthday;  I, 
who  hate  ceremonious  customs,  approve  of  what  I 
know  comes  so  much  from  the  heart  as  all  he  and 
you  do  and  say.  The  General  surely  need  not  ask 
leave  to  enclose  letters  to  me. 

There  is  neither  news,  nor  anybody  to  make  it,  but 
the  clergy,  who  are  all  gaping  after  or  about  the  Irish 
mitre,  which  your  old  antagonist  has  quitted.  Keene 
has  refused  it;  Newton  hesitates,  and  they  think  will 
not  accept  it;  Ewer  pants  for  it,  and  many  of  the 
bench,  I  believe,  do  everything  but  pray  for  it. 
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Goody  Carlisle  [Lyttelton]  hopes  for  Worcester  if  it 
should  be  vacated,  but  I  believe  would  not  dislike  to 
be  her  Grace. 

This  comes  with  your  muff,  my  '  Anecdotes  of 
Painting/  the  fine  pamphlet  on  *  Libels/  and  the 
'  Castle  of  Otranto/  which  came  out  to-day.  All  this 
will  make  some  food  for  your  fire-side.  Since  you 
will  not  come  and  see  me  before  I  go,  I  hope  not  to 
be  gone  before  you  come,  though  I  am  not  quite  in 
charity  with  you  about  it.  Oh!  I  had  forgot;  don't 
lend  your  Lord  Herbert,*  it  will  grow  as  dirty  as  the 
street;  and  as  there  are  so  few,  and  they  have  been 
so  lent  about,  and  so  dirtied,  the  few  clean  copies  will 
be  very  valuable.  What  signifies  whether  they  read 
it  or  not  ?  there  will  be  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new  separ- 
ation, or  a  new  something  or  other,  that  will  do  just 
as  well,  before  you  can  convey  your  copy  to  them; 
and,  seriously,  if  you  lose  it,  I  have  not  another  to 
give  you ;  and  I  would  fain  have  you  keep  my  editions 
together,  as  you  have  had  the  complete  set.  As  I 
want  to  make  you  an  economist  of  my  books,  I  will 
inform  you  that  this  second  set  of  '  Anecdotes  '  sells 
for  three  guineas.  Adieu! 

P.S.  I  send  you  a  decent  smallish  muff,  that  you 
may  put  in  your  pocket,  and  it  costs  but  fourteen  shil- 
lings. 


114.  FASHIONS. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  12,  1765. 

A  great  many  letters  pass  between  us,  my  dear 
lord,  but  I  think  they  are  almost  all  of  my  writing. 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  this  age.  I  sent  you  two 
packets  together  by  Mr.  Freeman,  with  an  account  of 
our  chief  debates.  Since  the  long  day,  I  have  been 

*  [H.  W.'s  edition  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.] 
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much  out  of  order  with  a  cold  and  cough,  that  turned 
to  a  fever :  I  am  now  taking  James's  powder,  not 
without  apprehensions  of  the  gout,  which  it  gave  me 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  note  in  Parliament  but 
one  slight  day  on  the  American  taxes,  which  Charles 
Townshend  supporting,  received  a  pretty  heavy 
thump  from  Barre,  who  is  the  present  Pitt,  and  the 
dread  of  all  the  vociferous  Norths  and  Rigbys,  on 
whose  lungs  depended  so  much  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
power.  Do  you  never  hear  them  to  Paris  ? 

The  operations  of  the  Opposition  are  suspended  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  declared  himself 
so  warmly  for  the  question  on  the  Dismission  of 
officers,  that  that  motion  waits  for  his  recovery.  A 
call  of  the  House  is  appointed  for  next  Wednesday, 
but  as  he  has  had  a  relapse,  the  motion  will  probably 
be  deferred.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  was  to  be 
dropped  entirely  for  this  session,  but  the  young  men 
are  warm  and  not  easily  bridled. 

If  it  was  not  too  long  to  transcribe,  I  would  send 
you  an  entertaining  petition  of  the  perriwig-makers 
to  the  King,  in  which  they  complain  that  men  will 
wear  their  own  hair.  Should  one  almost  wonder  if 
carpenters  were  to  remonstrate,  that  since  the  peace 
their  trade  decays,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
wooden  legs  ?  Apropos  my  Lady  Hertford's  friend, 
Lady  Harriot  Vernon,  has  quarrelled  with  me  for 
smiling  at  the  enormous  head-gear  of  her  daughter, 
Lady  Grosvenor.  She  came  one  night  to  North- 
umberland-house with  such  display  of  friz,  that  it 
literally  spread  beyond  her  shoulders.  I  happened 
to  say  it  looked  as  if  her  parents  had  stinted  her 
in  hair  before  marriage,  and  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  indulge  her  fancy  now.  This,  among  ten 
thousand  things  said  by  all  the  world,  was  reported 
to  Lady  Harriot,  and  has  occasioned  my  disgrace. 
jAs  she  never  found  fault  with  anybody  herself,  I 
excuse  her!  You  will  be  less  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  has  not  yet  done  dressing 
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herself  marvellously :  she  was  at  Court  on  Sunday  -in 
a  gown  and  petticoat  of  red  flannel.  The  same  day 
the  Guerchys  made  a  dinner  for  her,  and  invited  Lord 
and  Lady  Hyde,  the  Forbes's,  and  her  other  par- 
ticular friends :  in  the  morning  she  sent  word  she 
was  to  go  out  of  town,  but  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  arrived  at  Madame  de  Guerchy's,  and  said  she 
had  been  at  Court.  .  .  . 

Thursday  night,  i^th. 

The  new  Assembly  Room  at  Almack's  was  opened 
the  night  before  last,  and  they  say  is  very  magnificent, 
but  it  was  empty;  half  the  town  is  ill  with  colds,  and 
many  were  afraid  to  go,  as  the  house  is  scarcely  built 
yet.  Almack  advertised  that  it  was  built  with  hot 
t)ricks  and  boiling  water — think  what  a  rage  there 
must  be  for  public  places,  if  this  notice,  instead  of 
terrifying,  could  draw  anybody  thither.  They  tell  me 
the  ceilings  were  dropping  with  wet — but  can  you 
believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  there  ? — Nay,  had  had  a  levee  in  the  morning, 
and  went  to  the  Opera  before  the  assembly !  There 
is  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  and  he  was  forced  to  rest  two 
or  three  times.  If  he  dies  of  it, — and  how  should  he 
not  ? — it  will  sound  very  silly  when  Hercules  or 
Theseus  ask  him  what  he  died  of,  to  reply,  "  I  caught 
my  death  on  a  damp  staircase  at  a  new  club-room."* 

Williams,  the  reprinter  of  the  '  North  Briton/  stood 
in  the  pillory  to-day  in  Palace  Yard.  He  went  in  a 
hackney-coach,  the  number  of  which  was  45.  The 
mob  erected  a  gallows  opposite  to  him,  on  which  they 
hung  a  boot  with  a  bonnet  of  straw.  Then  a  collec- 
tion was  made  for  Williams,  which  amounted  to  near 
2OO/.  In  short,  every  public  event  informs  the 
Administration  how  thoroughly  they  are  detested, 
and  that  they  have  not  a  friend  whom  they  do  not  buy. 
Who  can  wonder,  when  every  man  of  virtue  is 
proscribed,  and  they  have  neither  parts  nor  characters 

*  [The  Duke  died  in  October.] 
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to  impose  even  upon  the  mob!  Think  to  what  a 
government  is  sunk,  when  a  Secretary  of  State  is 
called  in  Parliament  to  his  face  "  the  most  profligate 
sad  dog  in  the  kingdom/ '  and  not  a  man  can  open 
his  lips  in  his  defence.  Sure  power  must  have  some 
strange  unknown  charm,  when  it  can  compensate  for 
such  contempt !  .  .  . 


115.  THE  CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO. 
To  the  Rev.  William  Cole. 

Strawberry  Hill,  March  g,  1765. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  had  time  to  write  but  a  short  note  with  the 
'  Castle  of  Otranto/  as  your  messenger  called  on  me 
at  four  o'clock,  as  I  was  going  to  dine  abroad.  Your 
partiality  to  me  and  Strawberry  have,  I  hope,  inclined 
you  to  excuse  the  wildness  of  the  story.  You  will 
even  have  found  some  traits  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
this  place.  When  you  read  of  the  picture  quitting  its 
panel,  did  not  you  recollect  *  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Falkland,  all  in  white,  in  my  Gallery?  Shall  I  even 
confess  to  you,  what  was  the  origin  of  this  romance ! 
I  waked  one  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  last  June, 
from  a  dream,  of  which,  all  I  could  recover  was,  that 
I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very 
natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like  mine  with  Gothic 
story),  and  that  on  the  uppermost  bannister  of  a  great 
staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand  in  armour.  In  the 
evening  I  sat  down,  and  began  to  write,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate. 
The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it — 
add,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  anything,  rather 
than  politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my 
tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months, 
that  one  evening,  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk 
my  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one 
in  the  morning,  when  my  hand  and  fingers  were  so 
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weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking,  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph.  You  will  laugh  at  my 
earnestness;  but  if  I  have  amused  you,  by  retracing 
with  any  fidelity  the  manners  of  ancient  days,  I  am 
content,  and  give  you  leave  to  think  me  as  idle  as 
you  please. 

You  are,  as  you  have  long  been  to  me,  exceedingly 
kind,  and  I  should,  with  great  satisfaction,  embrace 
your  offer  of  visiting  the  solitude  of  Blechley, 
though  my  cold  is  in  a  manner  gone,  and  my  cough 
quite,  if  I  was  at  liberty:  but  I  am  preparing  for 
my  fresh  journey,  and  have  forty  businesses  upon 
>my  hands,  and  can  only  now  and  then  purloin  a  day, 
or  half  a  day,  to  come  hither.  .  .  . 

My  bower  is  determined,  but  not  at  all  what  it  is 
to  be.  Though  I  write  romances,  I  cannot  tell  how 
to  build  all  that  belongs  to  them.  Madame  Danois, 
in  the  Fairy  Tales,  used  to  tapestry  them  with 
jonquils;  but  as  that  furniture  will  not  last  above  a 
fortnight  in  the  year,  I  shall  prefer  something  more 
huckaback.  I  have  decided  that  the  outside  shall  be 
of  treillage,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  commence, 
till  I  have  again  seen  some  of  old  Louis's  old- 
fashioned  Galanteries  at  Versailles.  Rosamond's 
bower,  you,  and  I,  and  Tom  Hearne  know,  was  a 
labyrinth:  but  as  my  territory  will  admit  of  a  very 
short  clew,  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  a  mazy  habi- 
tation :  though  a  bower  is  very  different  from  an 
arbour,  and  must  have  more  chambers  than  one.  In 
short,  I  both  know,  and  don't  know,  what  it  should 
be.  I  am  almost  afraid  I  must  go  and  read  Spenser, 
and  wade  through  his  allegories,  and  drawling 
stanzas,  to  get  at  a  picture.  But,  good  night!  you 
see  how  one  gossips,  when  one  is  alone,  and  at  quiet 
on  one's  own  dunghill! — Well!  it  may  be  trifling; 
yet  it  is  such  trifling  as  Ambition  never  is  happy 
enough  to  know !  Ambition  orders  palaces,  but  it  is 
Content  that  chats  for  a  page  or  two  over  a  bower. 
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116.  BON-MOTS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  April  5,  1765. 

I  sent  you  two  letters  t'other  day  from  your  kin, 
and  might  as  well  have  written  then  as  now,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Chute  has  quitted  his 
bed  to-day  the  first  time  for  above  five  weeks,  but 
is  still  swathed  like  a  mummy.  He  was  near  relaps- 
ing; for  old  Mildmay,  whose  lungs,  and  memory,  and 
tongue,  will  never  wear  out,  talked  to  him  t'other 
night  from  eight  till  half  an  hour  aften  ten,  on  the 
Poor-bill;  but  he  has  been  more  comfortable  with 
Lord  Dacre  and  me  this  evening. 

I  have  read  the  '  Siege  of  Calais/  and  dislike  it 
extremely,  though  there  are  fine  lines,  but  the  conduct 
is  woful.  The  outrageous  applause  it  has  received 
at  Paris  was  certainly  political,  and  intended  to  stir 
up  their  spirit  and  animosity  against  us,  their  good, 
merciful,  and  forgiving  allies^  They  will  have  no 
occasion  for  this  ardour;  they  may  smite  one  cheek, 
and  we  shall  turn  t'other. 

Though  I  have  little  to  say,  it  is  worth  while  to 
write,  only  to  tell  you  two  bon-mots  of  Quin,  to  that 
turn-coat  hypocrite  infidel,  Bishop  Warburton.  That 
saucy  priest  was  haranguing  at  Bath  in  behalf  of 
prerogative :  Quin  said,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  spare  me, 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  principles,  I  am  a 
republican;  and  perhaps  I  even  think  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First  might  be  justified."—"  Ay !  " 
said  Warburton,  "  by  what  law  ?"  Quin  replied,  "  By 
all  the  laws  he  had  left  them."  The  Bishop  would 
have  got  off  upon  judgments,  and  bade  the  player 
remember,  that  all  the  regicides  came  to  violent  ends ; 
a  lie,  but  no  matter.  "  I  would  not  advise  your  lord- 
ship," said  Quin,  "to  make  use  of  that  inference; 
for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  was  the  case  of  the 
twelve  apostles."  There  was  great  wit  ad  hominem 
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in  the  latter  reply,  but  I  think  the  former  equal  to 
anything  I  ever  heard.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
controversy  couched  in  eight  monosyllables,  and  com- 
prehends at  once  the  King's  guilt  and  the  justice  of 
punishing  it.  The  more  one  examines  it,  the  finer  it 
proves.  One  can  say  nothing  after  it :  so  good 
night ! 

Yours  ever. 


117.  A  LONG  DINNER. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Easter  Sunday,  April  7,   1765. 

.  .  .  Now,  for  my  disaster;  you  will  laugh  at  it, 
though  it  was  woful  to  me.  I  was  to  dine  at  North- 
umberland-house, and  went  a  little  after  hour :  there 
I  found  the  Countess,  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie,  Lady 
Straff ord;  my  Lady  Finlater,  who  was  never  out  of 
Scotland  before;  a  tall  lad  of  fifteen,  her  son;  Lord 
Drogheda,  and  Mr.  Worseley.  At  five,  arrived  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  said  the  Lords  had  begun  to  read  the 
Poor-bill,  which  would  take  at  least  two  hours,  and 
perhaps  would  debate  it  afterwards.  We  concluded 
dinner  would  be  called  for,  it  not  being  very  prece- 
dented  for  ladies  to  wait  for  gentlemen: — no  such 
thing.  Six  o'clock  came, — seven  o'clock  came, — our 
coaches  came, — well !  we  sent  them  away,  and 
excuses  were  we  were  engaged.  Still  the  Countess's 
heart  did  not  relent,  nor  uttered  a  syllable  of  apology. 
We  wore  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  Opera 
and  the  Play,  Mrs.  Cornelys's  and  Almack's,  and 
every  topic  that  would  do  in  a  formal  circle.  We 
hinted,  represented — in  vain.  The  clock  struck 
eight :  my  Lady,  at  last,  said,  she  would  go  and  order 
dinner;  but  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  it 
appeared.  We  then  sat  down  to  a  table  for  fourteen 
covers  :  but  instead  of  substantiate,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  profusion  of  plates  striped  red,  green,  and 
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yellow,  gilt  plate,  blacks  and  uniforms !  My  Lady 
Finlater,  who  had  never  seen  these  embroidered 
dinners,  nor  dined  after  three,  was  famished.  The 
first  course  stayed  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  of 
the  Lords :  so  did  the  second.  The  dessert  at  last 
arrived,  and  the  middle  dish  was  actually  set  on  when 
Lord  Finlater  and  Mr.  Mackay  arrived! — would  you 
believe  it  ? — the  dessert  was  remanded,  and  the  whole 
first  course  brought  back  again! — Stay,  I  have  not 
done: — just  as  this  second  first  course  had  done  its 
duty,  Lord  Northumberland,  Lord  Strafford,  and 
Mackenzie  came  in,  and  the  whole  began  a  third 
time !  Then  the  second  course  and  the  dessert !  I 
thought  we  should  have  dropped  from  our  chairs 
with  fatigue  and  fumes!  When  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  we  were  asked  to  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  drink  tea  and  coffee,  but  I  said  I  was  engaged  to 
supper,  and  came  home  to  bed.  My  dear  lord,  think 
of  four  hours  and  a  half  in  a  circle  of  mixed  company, 
and  three  great  dinners,  one  after  another,  without 
interruption; — no,  it  exceeded  our  day  at  Lord 
Archer's!  Mrs.  Armiger,  and  Mrs.  Southwell, 
Lady  Gower's  niece,  are  dead,  and  old  Dr.  Young, 
the  poet.  Good  night! 


118.  PITT  REFUSES   OFFICE. — LONDON  RIOTS. 
To  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Arlington  Street,  Monday  evening,  May  20,  1765. 

I  scarce  know  where  to  begin,  and  I  am  sure  not 
where  I  shall  end.  I  had  comforted  myself  with 
getting  over  all  my  difficulties :  my  friends  opened 
their  eyes,  and  were  ready,  nay,  some  of  them  eager, 
to  list  under  Mr.  Pitt;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  by  a 
fatal  precipitation,  the  King, — when  his  Ministers 
went  to  him  last  Thursday,  i6th,  to  receive  his  com- 
mands for  his  speech  at  the  end  of  the  session,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  22nd, 
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— forbad  the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued,  which  he 
said  he  would  only  have  adjourned:  they  were 
thunderstruck,  and  asked  if  he  intended  to  make  any 
change  in  his  Administration  ?  he  replied,  certainly ; 
he  could  not  bear  it  as  it  was.  His  uncle  was  sent 
for,  was  ordered  to  form  a  new  administration,  and 
treat  with  Mr.  Pitt.  This  negotiation  proceeded  for 
four  days,  and  got  wind  in  two.  The  town,  more 
accommodating  than  Mr.  Pitt,  settled  the  whole  list 
of  employments.  The  facilities,  however,  were  so 
few,  that  yesterday  the  Hero  of  Culloden  went  down 
in  person  to  the  Conqueror  of  America,  at  Hayes, 
and  though  tendering  almost  carte  blanche, — blan- 
chissime  for  the  constitution,  and  little  short  of  it 
for  the  whole  red-book  of  places, — brought  back 
nothing  but  a  flat  refusal.  Words  cannot  paint  the 
confusion  into  which  everything  is  thrown.  The  four 
ministers,  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Grenville, 
and  the  two  Secretaries,  acquainted  their  master 
yesterday,  that  they  adhere  to  one  another,  and  shall 
all  resign  to-morrow,  and,  perhaps,  must  be  recalled 
on  Wednesday, — must  have  a  carte  noire,  not 
blanche,  and  will  certainly  not  expect  any  stipulations 
to  be  offered  for  the  constitution,  by  no  means  the 
object  of  their  care! 

You  are  not  likely  to  tell  in  Gath,  nor  publish  in 
Ascalon,  the  alternative  of  humiliation  to  which  the 
Crown  is  reduced.  But,  alas!  this  is  far  from  being 
the  lightest  evil  to  which  we  are  at  the  eve  of  being 
exposed.  I  mentioned  the  mob  of  weavers  which  had 
besieged  the  Parliament,  and  attacked  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it;  but  on  Friday, 
a  well  disciplined,  and,  I  fear,  too  well  conducted  a 
multitude,  repaired  again  to  Westminster  with  red 
and  black  flags;  the  House  of  Lords,  where  not  thirty 
were  present,  acted  with  no  spirit; — examined  Justice 
Fielding,  and  the  magistrates,  and  adjourned  till  to- 
day. At  seven  that  evening,  a  prodigious  multitude 
assaulted  Bedford-house  and  began  to  pull  down  the 
walls,  and  another  party  surrounded  the  garden,  where 
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there  were  but  fifty  men  on  guard,  and  had  forced  their 
way,  if  another  party  of  Guards  that  had  been  sent 
for  had  arrived  five  minutes  later.  At  last,  after 
reading  the  proclamation,  the  gates  of  the  court  were 
thrown  open,  and  sixty  foot-soldiers  marched  out; 
the  mob  fled,  but,  being  met  by  a  party  of  horse,  were 
much  cut  and  trampled,  but  no  lives  lost.  Lady 
Tavistock,  and  everything  valuable  in  the  house,  have 
been  sent  out  of  town.  On  Saturday,  all  was  pretty 
quiet ;  the  Duchess  was  blooded,  and  everybody  went 
to  visit  them.  I  hesitated,  being  afraid  of  an  air  of 
triumph;  however,  lest  it  should  be  construed  the 
other  way,  I  went  last  night  at  eight  o'clock;  in  the 
square  I  found  a  gTeat  multitude,  not  of  Weavers, 
but  seemingly  of  Sunday-passengers.  At  the  gate 
guarded  by  grenadiers,  I  found  so  large  a  throng, 
that  I  had  not  only  difficulty  to  make  my  way,  though 
in  my  chariot,  but  was  hissed  and  pelted;  and  in  two 
minutes  after,  the  glass  of  Lady  Grosvenor's  coach 
was  broken,  as  those  of  Lady  Cork's  chair  were 
entirely  demolished  afterwards.  I  found  Bedford- 
house  a  perfect  garrison,  sustaining  a  siege,  the  court 
full  of  horse-guards,  constables,  and  gentlemen.  I 
told  the  Duke  that,  however  I  might  happen  to 
differ  with  him  in  politics,  this  was  a  common  cause, 
and  that  everybody  must  feel  equal  indignation  at  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  mob  grew  so  riotous,  that  they 
were  forced  to  make  both  horse  and  foot  parade  the  . 
square  before  the  tumult  was  dispersed. 

To-morrow  we  expect  much  worse.  The  Weavers 
have  declared  they  will  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  redress,  which  they  say  they  have  been 
promised.  A  body  of  five  hundred  sailors  were  on 
the  road  from  Portsmouth  to  join  them,  but  luckily 
the  Admiralty  had  notice  of  their  intention,  and 
stopped  them.  A  large  body  of  Weavers  are  on  the 
road  from  Norwich,  and  it  is  said  have  been  joined 
by  numbers  in  Essex;  guards  are  posted  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  their  approaching  the  city.  Another 
troop  of  manufacturers  are  coming  from  Manchester ; 
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and  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is  such  a  general  spirit 
of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  lower  people,  that 
I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  a  rebellion  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital  in  a  week.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is 
neither  administration  nor  government.  The  King 
is  out  of  town,  and  this  is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  could  stop  every  evil,  chooses  to  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  ever.  .  .  . 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  with  colours  flying,  issued 
out  of  her  garrison  yesterday,  and  took  possession  of 
the  drawing-room.  To-day  their  Majesty-Graces  are 
gone  to  Woburn;  but  as  the  Duchess  is  a  perfect 
Methodist  against  all  suspicious  characters,  it  is  said, 
to-day,  that  Lord  Talbot  is  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  proscriptions,  and  now  they  think  themselves 
established  for  ever. — Do  they  so  ? 

Lord  Temple  declares  himself  the  warmest  friend 
of  the  present  Administration; — there  is  a  mystery 
still  to  be  cleared  up, — and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  the 
mortification  of  Bedford-house. — We  shall  see. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  retired  to  Windsor: 
your  brother  gone  to  Park-place  :  I  go  to  Strawberry 
to-morrow,  lest  people  should  not  think  me  a  great 
man  too.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  order  myself  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  .  .  . 

Adieu!  here  ends  volume  the  first.  Omnia 
mutantur,  sed  non  mutamur  in  illis.  Princess  Amelia, 
who  has  a  little  veered  round  to  north-west,  and  by 
Bedford,  does  not  speak  tenderly  of  her  brother — 
but  if  some  families  are  reconciled,  others  are  dis- 
united. The  Keppels  are  at  open  war  with  the 
Keppels,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  weeps  with  one  eye 
over  Lady  Betty  Mackinsy,  and  smiles  with  t'other 
on  Lady  Dalkeith,*  but  the  first  eye  is  the  sincerest. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion, is  divided  between  his  sisters,  Holland  and 
Bunbury.  .  .  . 

*  [Her  sisters.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  Bute's  brother.  Lady 
Dalkeith  had  married  Charles  Townshend.] 
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119.  DISSIPATION. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Hervey. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June   n,    1765. 

I  am  almost  as  much  ashamed,  Madam,  to  plead 
the  true  cause  of  my  faults  towards  your  ladyship,  as 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  neglect.  It  is  scandalous, 
at  my  age,  to  have  been  carried  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  balls  and  suppers  and  parties  by  very  young 
people,  as  I  was  all  last  week.  My  resolutions  of  grow- 
ing old  and  staid  are  admirable :  I  wake  with  a  sober 
plan,  and  intend  to  pass  the  day  with  my  friends — 
then  comes  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  hurries  me 
down  to  Whitehall  to  dinner — then  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton  sends  for  me  to  loo  in  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street — before  I  can  get  thither,  I  am  begged  to  step 
to  Kensington,  to  give  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  my  opinion 
about  a  bow-window — after  the  loo,  I  am  to  march 
back  to  Whitehall  to  supper — and  after  that,  am  to 
walk  with  Miss  Pelham  on  the  terrace  till  two  in  the 
morning,  because  it  is  moonlight  and  her  chair  is  not 
come.  All  this  does  not  help  my  morning  laziness; 
and,  by  the  time  I  have  breakfasted,  fed  my  birds  and 
my  squirrels,  and  dressed,  there  is  an  auction  ready. 
In  short,  Madam,  this  was  my  life  last  week,  and  is  I 
think  every  week,  with  the  addition  of  forty  episodes. 
—Yet,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  I  send  it  your  ladyship, 
because  I  had  rather  you  should  laugh  at  me  than  be 
angry.  I  cannot  offend  you  in  intention,  but  I  fear 
my  sins  of  omission  are  equal  to  many  a  good  Chris- 
tian's. Pray  forgive  me.  I  really  will  begin  to  be 
between  forty  and  fifty  by  the  time  I  am  fourscore : 
and  I  truly  believe  I  shall  bring  my  resolutions  within 
compass;  for  I  have  not  chalked  out  any  particular 
business  that  will  take*  me  above  forty  years  more ; 
so  that,  if  I  do  not  get  acquainted  with  the  grand- 
children of  all  the  present  age,  I  shall  lead  a  quiet 
sober  life  yet  before  I  die. 

As  Mr.  Bateman's  is  the  kingdom  of  flowers,  I  must 
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not  wish  to  send  you  any;  else,  Madam,  I  could  load 
waggons  with  acacias,  honeysuckles,  and  seringas. 
Madame  de  Juliac,  who  dined  here  yesterday,  owned 
that  the  climate  and  odours  equalled  Languedoc.  I 
fear  the  want  of  rain  made  the  turf  put  her  in  mind 
of  it,  too.  Monsieur  de  Caraman  entered  into  the 
gothic  spirit  of  the  place,  and  really  seemed  pleased, 
which  was  more  than  I  expected;  for,  between  you 
and  me,  Madam,  our  friends  the  French  have  seldom 
eyes  for  anything  they  have  not  been  used  to  see  all 
their  lives.  I  beg  my  warmest  compliments  to  your 
host  and  Lord  Ilchester.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all 
pleasure  and  health,  and  am,  notwithstanding  my 
idleness,  your  most  faithful  and  devoted  humble 
servant. 


1 20.  ARRIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Amiens,   Wednesday,  Se<pt.   n,    1765. 

BEAU  COUSIN  : 

I  have  had  a  very  prosperous  journey  till  just 
at  entering  this  city.  I  escaped  a  Prince  of  Nassau  at 
Dover,  and  sickness  at  sea,  though  the  voyage  lasted 
seven  hours  and  a  half.  I  have  recovered  my  strength 
surprisingly  in  the  time;  though  almost  famished  for 
want  of  clean  victuals,  and  comfortable  tea  and  bread 
and  butter.  Half  a  mile  from  hence  I  met  a  coach 
and  four  with  an  equipage  of  French,  and  a  lady  in 
pea-green  and  silver,  a  smart  hat  and  feather,  and 
two  sidvantes.  My  reason  told  me  it  was  the  Arch- 
bishop's concubine;  but  luckily  my  heart  whispered 
that  it  was  Lady  Mary  Coke.  I  jumped  out  of  my 
chaise — yes,  jumped,  as  Mrs.  Nugent  said  of  herself, 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  said  my. first  Ave  Maria,  gratia 
plena.  We  just  shot  a  few  politics  flying — heard  that 
Madame  de  Mirepoix  had  toasted  me  t'other  day  in 
tea — shook  hands,  forgot  to  weep,  and  parted;  she  to 
the  Hereditary  Princess,  I  to  this  inn,  where  is 
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actually  resident  the  Duchess  of  Douglas.  We  are 
not  likely  to  have  an  intercourse,  or  I  would  declare 
myself  a  Hamilton. 

I  find  this  country  wonderfully  enriched  since  I  saw 
it  four-and-twenty  years  ago.  Boulogne  is  grown 
quite  a  plump  snug  town,  with  a  number  of  new 
houses.  The  worst  villages  are  tight,  and  wooden 
shoes  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  city  of 
London  may  fancy  what  they  will,  but  France  will 
not  come  a-begging  to  the  Mansion-house  this  year 
or  two.  In  truth,  I  impute  this  air  of  opulence  a 
little  to  ourselves.  The  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
chaises  of  the  swarms  of  English  that  visit  Paris, 
must  have  contributed  to  fatten  this  province.  It  is 
plain  I  must  have  little  to  do  when  I  turn  my  hand  to 
calculating :  but  here  is  my  observation.  From 
Boulogne  to  Paris  it  will  cost  me  near  ten  guineas; 
but  then  consider,  I  travel  alone,  and  carry  Louis 
most  part  of  the  way  in  the  chaise  with  me.  Nous 
autres  milords  Anglois  are  not  often  so  frugal.  Your 
brother,  last  year,  had  ninety-nine  English  to  dinner 
on  the  King's  birthday.  How  many  of  them  do  you 
think  dropped  so  little  as  ten  guineas  on  this  road? 
In  short,  there  are  the  seeds  of  a  calculation  for  you; 
and  if  you  will  water  them  with  a  torrent  of  words, 
they  will  produce  such  a  dissertation,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  vie  with  George  Grenville  next  session  in 
plans  of  national  economy — only  be  sure  not  to  tax 
travelling  till  I  come  back,  loaded  with  purchases; 
nor,  till  then,  propagate  my  ideas.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  be  thrifty  of  the  nation's  money, 
when  I  have  spent  all  my  own. 

Claremont,  i2th. 

While  they  are  getting  my  dinner,  I  continue  my 
journal.  The  Duchess  of  Douglas  (for  English  are 
generally  the  most  extraordinary  persons  that  we 
meet  with  even  out  of  England)  left  Amiens  before 
me  on  her  way  home.  You  will  not  guess  what  she 
carries  with  her — Oh !  nothing  that  will  hurt  our 
manufactures;  nor  what  George  Grenville  himself 
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would  seize.  One  of  her  servants  died  at  Paris;  she 
had  him  embalmed,  and  the  body  is  tied  before  her 
chaise: — a  droll  way  of  being  chief  mourner. 

For  a  French  absurdity,  I  have  observed  that  along 
the  great  roads  they  plant  walnut-trees,  but  strip 
them  up  for  firing.  It  is  like  the  owl  that  bit  off  the 
feet  of  mice,  that  they  might  lie  still  and  fatten. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  an  old-fashioned  chateau 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  with  a  pare  en 
quincunx  and  clipped  hedges.  We  saw  him  walking 
in  his  waistcoat  and  riband,  very  well  powdered;  a 
figure  like  Guerchy.  I  cannot  say  his  seat  rivals 
Goodwood  or  Euston.  I  shall  lie  at  Chantilly  to- 
night, for  I  did  not  set  out  till  ten  this  morning— 
not  because  I  could  not,  as  you  will  suspect,  get  up 
sooner — but  because  all  the  horses  in  the  country 
have  attended  the  Queen  to  Nancy.  Besides,  I  have 
a  little  underplot  of  seeing  Chantilly  and  St.  Denis 
in  my  way;  which  you  know  one  could  not  do  in  the 
dark  to-night,  nor  in  winter,  if  I  return  then. 

Hotel  de  feue  Madame  V  Ambassadrice  d*  Angleterre, 
Se-pt.   13,  seven  o^clock. 

I  am  just  arrived.  My  Lady  Hertford  is  not  at 
home,  and  Lady  Anne  will  not  come  out  of  her 
burrow:  so  I  have  just  time  to  finish  this  before 
Madam  returns ;  and  Brian  sets  out  to-night  and  will 
carry  it.  I  find  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say:' 
formerly  I  observed  nothing,  and  now  remark  every- 
thing minutely.  I  have  already  fallen  in  love  with 
twenty  things,  and  in  hate  with  forty.  Adieu !  yours 
ever. 

121.  PARIS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Paris,  Sept.  22,   1765. 

The  concern  I  felt  at  not  seeing  you  before  I  left 
England,  might  make  me  express  myself  warmly,  but 
I  assure  you  it  was  nothing  but  concern,  nor  was 
mixed  with  a  grain  of  pouting.  I  knew  some  of  your 
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reasons,  and  guessed  others.  The  latter  grieve  me 
heartily;  but  I  advise  you  to  do  as  I  do  :  when  I  meet 
with  ingratitude,  I  take  a  short  leave  both  of  it  and  its 
dost.  Formerly  I  used  to  look  out  for  indemnification 
somewhere  else;  but  having  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  that  the  reparation  generally  proved  a  second 
evil  of  the  same  sort,  I  am  content  now  to  skin  over 
such  wounds  with  amusements,  which  at  least  leave 
ho  scars.  It  is  true,  amusements  do  not  always 
imuse  when  we  bid  them.  I  find  it  so  here;  nothing 
.trikes  me;  everything  I  do  is  indifferent  to  me.  I 
ike  the  people  very  well,  and  their  way  of  life  very 
well;  but  as  neither  were  my  object,  I  should  not  much 
:are  if  they  were  any  other  people,  or  it  was  any 
ther  way  of  life.  I  am  out  of  England,  and  my 
purpose  is  answered. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  the  reception 
I  meet  with  everywhere.  It  may  not  be  more  sincere 
and  why  should  it?)  than  our  cold  and  bare  civility; 
but  it  is  better  dressed,  and  looks  natural;  one  asks  no 
nore.  I  have  begun  to  sup  in  French  houses,  and  as 
"  ady  Hertford  has  left  Paris  to-day,  shall  increase  my 
ntimacies.  There  are  swarms  of  English  here,  but 
nost  of  them  are  going,  to  my  great  satisfaction.  As 
he  greatest  part  are  very  young,  they  can  no  more 
DC  entertaining  to  me  than  I  to  them,  and  it  certainly 
>vas  not  my  countrymen  that  I  came  to  live  with. 
Suppers  please  me  extremely;  I  love  to  rise  and  break- 
Tast  late,  and  to  trifle  away  the  day  as  I  like.  There 
ire  sights  enough  to  answer  that  end,  and  shops  you 
enow  are  an  endless  field  for  me.  The  city  appears 
iiuch  worse  to  me  than  I  thought  I  remembered  it. 
The  French  music  as  shocking  as  I  knew  it  was.  The 
French  stage  is  fallen  off,  though  in  the  only  part  I 
lave  seen  Le  Kain  I  admire  him  extremely.  He  is 
•ery  ugly  and  ill  made,  and  yet  has  an  heroic  dignity 
vhich  Garrick  wants,  and  great  fire.  The  Dumenil 
'.  have  not  seen  yet,  but  shall  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is 
j  mortification  that  I  cannot  compare  her  with  the 
^lairon,  who  has  left  the  stage.  Grandval  I  saw 
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through  a  whole  play  without  suspecting  it  was  he. 
Alas  !  f our-and-twenty  years  make  strange  havoc  with 
us  mortals  !  You  cannot  imagine  how  this  struck  me ! 
The  Italian  comedy,  now  united  with  their  opera 
comique,  is  their  most  perfect  diversion;  but  alas! 
harlequin,  my  dear  favourite  harlequin,  my  passion, 
makes  me  more  melancholy  than  cheerful.  Instead 
of  laughing,  I  sit  silently  reflecting  how  everything 
loses  charm  when  one's  own  youth  does  not  lend  it 
gilding!  When  we  are  divested  of  that  eagerness 
and  illusion  with  which  our  youth  presents  objects  to 
us,  we  are  but  the  caput  mortuum  of  pleasure. 

Grave  as  these  ideas  are,  they  do  not  unfit  me  for 
French  company.  The  present  tone  is  serious 
enough  in  conscience.  Unluckily,  the  subjects  of 
their  conversation  are  duller  to  me  than  my  own 
thoughts,  which  may  be  ting'ed  with  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, but  I  doubt  from  my  constitution  will  never 
be  insipid. 

The  French  affect  philosophy,  literature,  and  free- 
thinking  :  the  first  never  did,  and  never  will  possess 
me;  of  the  two  others  I  have  long  been  tired.  Free- 
thinking  is  for  one's  self,  surely  not  for  society; 
besides  one  has  settled  one's  way  of  thinking,  or 
knows  it  cannot  be  settled,  and  for  others  I  do  no1 
see  why  there  is  not  as  much  bigotry  in  attempting 
conversions  from  any  religion  as  to  it.  I  dined  to- 
day with  a  dozen  savans,  and  though  all  the  servants 
were  waiting,  the  conversation  was  much  more  un- 
restrained, even  on  the  Old  Testament,  than  I  would 
suffer  at  my  own  table  in  England,  if  a  single  footman 
was  present.  For  literature,  it  is  very  amusing  when 
one  has  nothing  else  to  do.  I  think  it  rather  pedantic 
in  society;  tiresome  when  displayed  professedly;  and, 
besides,  in  this  country  one  is  sure  it  is  only  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Their  taste  in  it  is  worst  of  all : 
could  one  believe  that  when  they  read  our  authors, 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hume  should  be  their  favour- 
ites ?  The  latter  is  treated  here  with  perfect  venera- 
tion. His  History,  so  falsified  in  many  points,  sc 
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partial  in  as  many,  so  very  unequal  in  its  parts,  is 
thought  the  standard  of  writing. 

In  their  dress  and  equipages  they  are  grown  very 
simple.  We  English  are  living  upon  their  old  gods 
and  goddesses;  I  roll  about  in  a  chariot  decorated 
with  cupids,  and  look  like  the  grandfather  of  Adonis. 

Of  their  parliaments  and  clergy  I  hear  a  good  deal, 
and  attend  very  little :  I  cannot  take  up  any  history 
"n  the  middle,  and  was  too  sick  of  politics  at  home  to 
enter  into  them  here.  In  short,  I  have  done  with  the 
world,  and  live  in  it  rather  than  in  a  desert,  like  you. 
Few  men  can  bear  absolute  retirement,  and  we 
English  worst  of  all.  We  grow  so  humoursome,  so 
obstinate  and  capricious,  and  so  prejudiced,  that  it 
requires  a  fund  of  good-nature  like  yours  not  to  grow 
morose.  Company  keeps  our  rind  from  growing  too 
coarse  and  rough;  and  though  at  my  return  I  design 
not  to  mix  in  public,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  quite  a 
recluse.  My  absence  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  take 
up  or  drop  as  much  as  I  please.  Adieu!  I  shall 
nquire  about  your  commission  of  books,  but  having 
Deen  arrived  but  ten  days,  have  not  yet  had  time. 
Need  I  say? — no  I  need  not — that  nobody  can  be 
more  affectionately  yours  than,  &c. 

122.  FRENCH  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Paris,  Oct.  6,   1765. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  grow  just,  and  that  you  do 
conceive  at  last,  that  I  could  do  better  than  stay  in 
England  for  politics.  "  Tenez,  mon  enfant/'  as  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Ferte  said  to  Madame  Staal;  "  comme 
il  n'y  a  que  moi  au  monde  qui  aie  toujours  raison," 
I  will  be  very  reasonable ;  and  as  you  have  made  this 
concession  to  me,  who  knew  I  was  in  the  right,  I  will 
not  expect  you  to  answer  all  my  reasonable  letters. 
If  you  send  a  bullying  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain, * 

*  Mr.  Conway  was  now  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department. — WALPOLE. 
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or  to  Chose,  my  neighbour  here  [Louis  XV.],  I  will 
consider  them  as  written  to  myself,  and  subtract  so 
much  from  your  bill.  Nay,  I  will  accept  a  line  from 
Lady  Ailesbury  now  and  then  in  part  of  payment.  I 
shall  continue  to  write  as  the  wind  sets  in  my  pen; 
and  do  own  my  babble  does  not  demand  much  reply. 
For  so  reasonable  a  person  as  I  am,  I  have  changed 
my  mind  very  often  about  this  country.  The  first 
five  days  I  was  in  violent  spirits ;  then  came  a  dismal 
cloud  of  whisk  and  literature,  and  I  could  not  bear 
it.  At  present  I  begin,  very  Englishly  indeed,  to 
establish  a  right  to  my  own  way.  I  laugh,  and  talk 
nonsense,  and  make  them  hear  me.  There  are  two 
or  three  houses  where  I  go  quite  at  my  ease,  am  never 
asked  to  touch  a  card,  nor  hold  dissertations.  Nay, 
I  don't  pay  homage  to  their  authors.  Every  woman 
has  one  or  two  planted  in  her  house,  and  God  knows 
how  they  water  them.  The  old  President  Renault  is 
the  pagod  at  Madame  du  Deffand's,  an  old  blind 
debauchee  of  wit,  where  I  supped  last  night.  The 
President  is  very  near  deaf,  and  much  nearer  super- 
annuated. He  sits  by  the  table :  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  formerly  was  his,  inquires  after  every 
dish  on  the  table,  is  told  who  has  eaten  of  which,  and 
then  bawls  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  individual  into  the 
President's  ears.  In  short,  every  mouthful  is  pro- 
claimed, and  so  is  every  blunder  I  make  against 
grammar.  Some  that  I  make  on  purpose,  succeed; 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Queen  to-day 
by  Renault,  who  is  her  great  favourite.  I  had  been 
at  Versailles ;  and  having  been  much  taken  notice  of 
by  her  Majesty,  I  said,  alluding  to  Madame  Sevigne, 
La  Reine  est  le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde.  You 
may  judge  if  I  am  in  possession  by  a  scene  that 
passed  after  supper.  Sir  James  Macdonald  had  been 
mimicking  Hume  :  I  told  the  women,  (who,  besides 
the  mistress,  were  the  Duchess  de  la  Valiere,  Madame 
de  Forcalquier,  a  demoiselle,)  that  to  be  sure  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
manner  of  speaking;  and  that  nobody  mimicked  him 
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so  well  as  Elliot.*  They  firmly  believed  it,  teased  him 
for  an  hour,  and  at  last  said  he  was  the  rudest  man 
in  the  world  not  to  oblige  them.  It  appeared  the 
more  strange,  because  here  everybody  sings,  reads 
their  own  works  in  public,  or  attempts  any  one  thing 
without  hesitation  or  capacity.  Elliot  speaks  miser- 
able French;  which  added  to  the  diversion. 

I  had  had  my  share  of  distress  in  the  morning,  by 
going  through  the  operation  of  being  presented  to 
the  Royal  Family,  down  to  the  little  Madame's  pap- 
dinner,  and  had  behaved  as  sillily  as  you  will  easily 
believe;  hiding  myself  behind  every  mortal.  The 
Queen  called  me  up  to  her  dressing-table,  and  seemed 
mightily  disposed  to  gossip  with  me;  but  instead  of 
enjoying  my  glory  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  I  slunk 
back  into  the  crowd  after  a  few  questions.  She  told 
Monsieur  de  Guerchy  of  it  afterwards,  and  that  I 
had  run  away  from  her,  but  said  she  would  have  her 
revenge  at  Fontainbleau.  So  I  must  go  thither, 
which  I  did  not  intend.  The  King,  Dauphin, 
Dauphiness,  Mesdames,  and  the  wild  beast  did  not 
say  a  word  to  me.  Yes,  the  wild  beast,  he  of  the 
Gevaudan.  He  is  killed,  and  actually  in  the  Queen's 
antechamber,  where  he  was  exhibited  to  us  with  as 
much  parade  as  if  it  was  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly large  wolf,  and,  the  connoisseurs  say,  has 
twelve  teeth  more  than  any  wolf  ever  had  since  the 
days  of  Romulus's  wet-nurse.  The  critics  deny  it  to 
be  the  true  beast;  and  I  find  most  people  think  the 
beast's  name  is  legion,  for  there  are  many.  He  was 
covered  with  a  sheet,  which  two  chasseurs  lifted  up 
for  the  foreign  ministers  and  strangers.  I  dined  at 
the  Duke  of  Praslin's  with  five-and-twenty  tomes  of. 
the  corps  diplomatique;  and  after  dinner  was  pre- 
sented, by  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  to  the  Due  de 
Choiseul.  .  .  . 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto. — WALPOLE. 
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123.  MADAME  GEOFFRIN. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Hervey. 

Paris,  Oct.  13,  1765. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Yes,  yes,  Madam,  I 
am  as  like  the  Due  de  Richelieu  as  two  peas;  but  then 
they  are'  two  old  withered  grey  peas.  Do  you 
remember  the  fable  of  '  Cupid  and  Death/  and  what 
a  piece  of  work  they  made  with  hustling  their  arrows 
together?  This  is  just  my  case:  Love  might  shoot 
at  me,  but  it  was  with  a  gouty  arrow.  I  have  had  a 
relapse  in  both  feet,  and  kept  my  bed  six  days :  but 
the  fit  seems  to  be  going  off;  my  heart  can  already  go 
alone,  and  my  feet  promise  themselves  the  mighty 
luxury  of  a  cloth  shoe  in  two  or  three  days.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay,*  who  are  here,  and  are,  alas!  to  carry 
this,  have  been  of  great  comfort  to  me,  and  have 
brought  their  delightful  little  daughter,  who  is  as 
quick  as  Ariel.  Mr.  Ramsay  could  want  no  assist- 
ance from  me :  what  do  we  both  exist  upon  here, 
Madam,  but  your  bounty  and  charity?  When  did 
you  ever  leave  one  of  your  friends  in  want  of  another  ? 
Madame  Geoffrin  came  and  sat  two  hours  last  night 
by  my  bedside :  I  could  have  sworn  it  had  been  my 
Lady  Hervey,  she  was  so  good  to  me.  It  was  with 
so  much  sense,  information,  instruction,  and  correc- 
tion !  The  manner  of  the  latter  charms  me.  I  never 
saw  anybody  in  my  days  that  catches  one's  faults  and 
vanities  and  impositions  so  quick,  that  explains  them 
to  one  so  clearly,  and  convinces  one  so  easily.  I 
never  liked  to  be  set  right  before.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  I  taste  it!  I  make  her  both  my  con- 
fessor and  director,  and  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  a 
reasonable  creature  at  last,  which  I  had  never  intended 
to  be.  *The  next  time  I  see  her,  I  believe  I  shall  say, 
"  Oh!  Common  Sense,  sit  down:  I  have  been  think- 
ing so  and  so;  is  not  it  absurd ?" — for  t'other  sense 

*  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Painter. — WALPOLE. 
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and  wisdom,  I  never  liked  them;  I  shall  now  hate 
them  for  her  sake.  If  it  was  worth  her  while,  I 
assure  your  ladyship  she  might  govern  me  like  a 
child. 

The  Due  de  Nivernois  too  is  astonishingly  good  to 
me.  In  short,  Madam,  I  am  going  down  hill,  but 
the  sun  sets  pleasingly.  .  .  . 

I  have  writ  to  Madame  de  Guerchy  about  your 
orange-flower  water;  and  I  sent  your  ladyship  two 
little  French  pieces  that  I  hope  you  received.  The 
uncomfortable  posture  in  which  I  write  will  excuse 
my  saying  any  more;  but  it  is  no  excuse  against  my 
trying  to  do  any  thing  to  please  one,  who  always 
forgets  pain  when  her  friends  are  in  question. 


124.  MADAME  DU  DEFFAND. 
To  George  Selwyn. 

Paris,  Dec.  2,  1765. 

DEAR  GEORGE: 

In  return  for  your  kind  line  by  Mr.  Beauclerk 
I  send  you  a  whole  letter,  but  I  was  in  your  debt 
before,  for  making  over  Madame  du  Defend  to  me, 
who  is  delicious ;  that  is,  as  often  as  I  can  get  her 
fifty  years  back;  but  she  is  as  eager  about  what 
happens  every  day  as  I  am  about  the  last  century.  I 
sup  there  twice  a  week,  and  bear  all  her  dull  company 
for  the  sake  of  the  Regent.  I  might  go  to  her  much 
oftener,  but  my  curiosity  to  see  every  body  and  every 
thing  is  insatiable,  especially  having  lost  so  much 
time  by  my  confinement.  I  have  been  very  ill  a  long 
time,  and  mending  much  longer,  for  every  two  days 
undo  the  ground  I  get.  The  fogs  and  damps,  which, 
with  your  leave,  are  greater  and  more  frequent  than 
in  England,  kill  me.  However,  it  is  the  country  in 
the  world  to  be  sick  and  grow  old  in.  The  first  step 
towards  being  in  fashion  is  to  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth. 
Young  people  I  conclude  there  are,  but  where  they 
exist  I  don't  guess :  not  that  I  complain;  it  is  charm- 
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ing  to  totter  into  vogue.  If  I  could  but  run  abou- 
all  the  morning,  I  should  be  content  to  limp  into 
good  company  in  the  evening.  They  humour  me  and 
fondle  me  so,  and  are  so  good-natured,  and  make  me 
keep  my  armed-chair,  and  rise  for  nobody,  and  hand 
out  nobody,  and  don't  stare  at  one's  being  a  skeleton, 
that  I  grow  to  like  them  exceedingly,  and  to  be 
pleased  with  living  here,  which  was  far  from  the  case 
at  first :  but  then  there  was  no  soul  in  Paris  but 
philosophers,  whom  I  wished  in  heaven,  though  they 
do  not  wish  themselves  so.  They  are  so  overbearing 
and  so  underbred ! 

Your  old  flame,  the  Queen,  was  exceedingly  kind 
to  me  at  my  presentation.  She  has  been  ever  since 
at  Fontainbleau,  watching  her  son,  whose  death  is 
expected  every  day,  though  it  is  as  much  the  fashion 
not  to  own  it,  as  if  he  was  of  the  immortal  House  of 
Brunswick.  Madame  Geoffrin  is  extremely  what  I 
had  figured  her,  only  with  less  wit  and  more  sense 
than  I  expected.  The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  is  de- 
lightful, frank,  and  jolly,  and  handsome  and  good- 
humoured,  with  dignity  too.  There  is  another  set  in 
which  I  live  much,  and  to  my  taste,  but  very  different 
from  all  I  have  named,  Madame  de  Rochfort,  and  the 
set  at  the  Luxembourg.  My  newest  acquaintance  is 
Monsieur  de  Maurepas,  with  whom  I  am  much  taken, 
though  his  countenance  and  person  are  so  like  the 
late  Lord  Hardwicke.  From  the  little  I  have  seen 
of  him,  we  have  reason,  I  believe,  to  thank  Madame 
de  Pompadour  for  his  disgrace.  At  the  Marquis  de 
Brancas'  I  dined  with  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  in  his  red 
stockings :  in  short,  I  think  my  winter  will  be  very 
well  amused,  whether  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Pitt  act 
or  not.  .  .  . 

Pray  tell  me  which  convent  was  that  of  nos  Soeurs 
de  Sainte  Marie,  where  our  friend  [Madame  de 
Sevigne]  used  to  go  on  the  evening  that  Madame  de 
Grignan  set  out  for  Provence? 

My  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Williams :  has  Lord 
Rockingham  done  anything  for  him  yet?  or  has  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  his  old  power  of  dispensing  with 
promises  ?  I  sent  my  Lady  Townshend,  as  long  ago 
as  by  Lady  Hertford,  two  silver  knives  which  she 
desired,  but  cannot  hear  by  any  way  that  she  received 
them.  I  could  ask  twenty  other  questions;  but  some 
I  had  better  not  ask,  and  the  rest  I  should  not  care 
whether  they  were  answered  or  not.  We  have 
swarms  of  English;  but  most  of  them  know  not 
Joseph,  and  Joseph  does  not  desire  to  know  them. 
I  live  with  none  of  them  but  Crawford  and  Lord 
Ossory,  the  latter  of  whom  I  am  extremely  sorry  is 
returning  to  England.  I  recommend  him  to  Mr. 
Williams  as  one  of  the  properest  and  most  amiable 
young  men  I  ever  knew. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  for  this  idle  letter; 
yet  don't  let  it  lie  in  your  work-basket.  When  you 
have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  awake,  and  to  spare,  I  wish 
you  would  bestow  it  on  me.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  bons-mots  here  to  send  you,  and  I  cannot 
hope  that  you  will  send  me  your  own.  Next  to  them, 
I  should  like  Charles  Townshend's,  but  I  don't  desire 
Betty's.*  .  .  . 


125.  DRAWBACKS  OF  PARIS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Paris,  March  21,   1766. 

You  make  me  very  happy  in  telling  me  you  have 
been  so  comfortable  in  my  house.  If  you  would  set 
up  a  bed  there,  you  need  never  go  out  of  it.  I  want 
to  invite  you,  not  to  expel  you.  April  the  tenth  my 
pilgrimage  will  end,  and  the  fifteenth,  or  sixteenth, 
you  may  expect  to  see  me,  not  much  fattened  with 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  but  almost  as  glad  to  come 
amongst  you  again  as  I  was  to  leave  you. 

Your  Madame  Roland  is  not  half  so  fond  of  me  as 
she  tells  me ;  I  have  been  twice  at  her  door,  left  your 
letter  and  my  own  direction,  but  have  not  received  so 

*  [Fashionable  fruiterer  in  St.  James's  Street.] 
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much  as  a  message  to  tell  me  she  is  sorry  she  was 
not  at  home.  Perhaps  this  is  her  first  vision  of  Paris, 
and  it  is  natural  for  a  Frenchwoman  to  have  her  head 
turned  with  it;  though  what  she  takes  for  rivers  of 
emerald,  and  hotels  of  ruby  and  topaz,  are  to  my 
eyes,  that  have  been  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue, 
a  filthy  stream,  in  which  everything  is  washed  with- 
out being  cleaned,  and  dirty  houses,  ugly  streets, 
worse  shops,  and  churches  loaded  with  bad  pictures. 
Such  is  the  material  part  of  this  paradise;  for  the 
corporeal,  if  Madame  Roland  admires  it,  I  have 
nothing  to  say;  however,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  make 
one  at  Lady  Frances  Elliot's.  Thank  you  for 
admiring  my  deaf  old  woman  [Lady  Suffolk] ;  if  I 
could  bring  my  old  blind  one  [Madame  du  Deffand] 
with  me,  I  should  resign  this  paradise  as  willingly  as 
if  it  was  built  of  opal,  and  designed  by  a  fisherman, 
who  thought  that  what  makes  a  fine  necklace  would 
make  a  finer  habitation. 

We  did  not  want  your  sun;  it  has  shone  here  for  a 
fortnight  with  all  its  lustre;  but  yesterday  a  north 
wind,  blown  by  the  Czarina  herself  I  believe,  arrived, 
and  declared  a  month  of  March  of  full  age.  This 
morning  it  snowed;  and  now,  clouds  of  dust  are 
whisking  about  the  streets  and  quays,  edged  with  an 
east  wind,  that  gets  under  one's  very  shirt.  I  should 
not  be  quite  sorry  if  a  little  of  it  tapped  my  lilacs  on 
their  green  noses,  and  bade  them  wait  for  their 
master. 

The  Princess  of  Talmond  sent  me  this  morning  a 
picture  of  two  pug-dogs,  and  a  black  and  white  grey- 
hound, wretchedly  painted.  I  could  not  .conceive 
what  I  was  to  do  with  this  daub,  but  in  her  note  she 
warned  me  not  to  hope  to  keep  it.  It  was  only  to 
imprint  on  my  memory  the  size,  and  features,  and 
spots  of  Diana,  her  departed  greyhound,  in  order 
that  I  might  get  her  exactly  such  another.  Don't 
you  think  my  memory  will  return  well  stored,  if  it  is 
littered  with  defunct  lap-dogs.  She  is  so  devout  that 
I  did  not  dare  send  her  word,  that  I  am  not  possessed 
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of  a  twig  of  Jacob's  broom,  with  which  he  streaked 
cattle  as  he  pleased. 

T'other  day,  in  the  street,  I  saw  a  child  in  a  leading- 
string,  whose  nurse  gave  it  a  farthing  for  a  beggar; 
the  babe  delivered  its  mite  with  a  grace  and  a  twirl 
of  the  hand.  I  don't  think  your  cousin  Twitcher's 
first  grandson  will  be  so  well-bred.  Adieu!  Yours 
ever. 

126.  A  HINT  FOR  LORD  BUTE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Paris,  April  6,   1766. 

In  a  certain  city  of  Europe*  it  is  the  custom  to  wear 
slouched  hats,  long  cloaks,  and  high  capes.  Scandal 
and  the  government  called  this  dress  going  in  mask, 
and  pretended  that  it  contributed  to  assassination. 
An  ordonnance  was  published,  commanding  free-born 
hats  to  be  cocked,  cloaks  to  be  shortened,  and  capes 
laid  aside.  All  the  world  obeyed  for  the  first  day; 
but  the  next,  everything  returned  into  its  old 
channel.  In  the  evening  a  tumult  arose,  and  cries 
of  "  God  bless  the  King!  God  bless  the  kingdom! 
but  confusion  to  Squillaci,  the  prime  minister. "f 
The  word  was  no  sooner  given,  but  his  house  was 
beset,  the  windows  broken,  and  the  gates  attempted. 
The  guards  came  and  fired  on  the  weavers  J  of 
cloaks.  The  weavers  returned  the  fire,  and  many  fell 
on  each  side.  As  the  hour  of  supper  approached  and 
the  mob  grew  hungry,  they  recollected  a  tax  upon 
bread,  and  demanded  the  repeal.  The  King  yielded 
to  both  requests,  and  hats  and  loaves  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  people  were  not  contented,  and  still 

*  This  account  alludes  to  the  insurrection  at  Madrid,  on  the 
attempt  of  the  court  to  introduce  the  French  dress  in  Spain. — 
WALPOLE. 

t  Squillaci,  an  Italian,  whom  the  King  was  obliged  to  banish. 
— WALPOLE. 

+  Alluding  to  the  mobs  of  silk-weavers  which  had  taken  place 
in  London. — WALPOLE. 
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insisted  on  the  permission  of  murdering  the  first 
minister;  though  his  Majesty  assured  his  faithful 
commons  that  the  minister  was  never  consulted  on 
acts  of  government,  and  was  only  his  private  friend, 
who  sometimes  called  upon  him  in  an  evening  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  talk  botany.  The  people 
were  incredulous,  and  continued  in  mutiny  when  the 
last  letters  came  away.  If  you  should  happen  to 
suppose,  as  I  did,  that  this  history  arrived  in  London, 
do  not  be  alarmed;  for  it  was  at  Madrid:  and  a 
nation  who  has  borne  the  inquisition  cannot  support 
a  cocked  hat.  So  necessary  it  is  for  governors  to 
know  when  lead  or  a  feather  will  turn  the  balance 
of  human  understandings,  or  will  not ! 

I  should  not  have  entrenched  on  Lord  George's* 
province  of  sending  you  news  of  revolutions,  but  he 
is  at  Aubigne ;  and  I  thought  it  right  to  advertise  you 
in  time,  in  case  you  should  have  a  mind  to  send  a  bale 
of  slouched  hats  to  the  support  of  the  mutineers.  As 
I  have  worn  a  flapped  hat  all  my  life,  when  I  have 
worn  any  at  all,  I  think  myself  qualified,  and  would 
offer  my  service  to  command  them;  but,  being  per- 
suaded that  you  are  a  faithful  observer  of  treaties, 
though  a  friend  to  repeals,  I  shall  come  and  receive 
your  commands  in  person.  In  the  mean  time  I  can- 
not help  figuring  what  a  pompous  protest  my  Lord 
Lyttelton  might  draw  up  in  the  character  of  an  old 
grandee  against  the  revocation  of  the  act  for  cocked 
hats. 

Lady  Ailesbury  forgot  to  send  me  word  of  your 
recovery,  as  she  promised;  but  I  was  so  lucky  as  to 
hear  it  from  other  hands.  Pray  take  care  of  your- 
self, and  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  as  weak  as  I 
am,  and  can  escape  the  scythe,  as  I  do,  by  being  low : 
your  life  is  of  more  consequence.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  step  into  the  street  and  ask  the  first  man 
you  meet. 

This  is   Sunday,   and  Thursday  is  fixed    for    my 

*  Lord  George  Lenox,  only  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — 
WALPOLE. 
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departure,  unless  the  Clairon  should  return  to  the 
stage  on  Tuesday  se'nnight,  as  is  said;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  not  be  tempted  to  borrow 
two  or  three  days  more,  having  never  seen  her :  yet 
my  lilacs  pull  hard,  and  I  have  not  a  farthing  left  in 
the  world.  Be  sure  you  do  not  leave  a  cranny  open 
for  George  Grenville  to  wriggle  in,  till  I  have  got 
all  my  things  out  of  the  Custom  House.  Adieu ! 
Yours  ever. 


127.  CRITICISM  ON  SWIFT. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  20,   1766. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you,  but  therefore 
must  not  I  write  to  you  ?  yet  I  have  as  little  to  say  as 
may  be.  I  could  cry  through  a  whole  page  over  the 
bad  weather.  I  have  but  a  lock  of  hay,  you  know, 
and  I  cannot  get  it  dry,  unless  I  bring  it  to  the  fire. 
I  would  give  half-a-crown  for  a  pennyworth  of  sun. 
It  is  abominable  to  be  ruined  in  coals  in  the  middle 
of  June. 

What  pleasure  have  you  to  come !  there  is  a  new 
thing  published,  .  .  .  called  the  'New  Bath  Guide/ 
It  stole  into  the  world,  and  for  a  fortnight  no  soul 
looked  into  it,  concluding  its  name  was  its  true  name. 
No  such  thing.  It  is  a  set  of  letters  in  verse,  in  all 
kind  of  verses,  describing  the  life  at  Bath,  and  inci- 
dentally everything  else;  but  so  much  wit,  so  much 
humour,  fun,  and  poetry,  so  much  originality,  never 
met  together  before.  Then  the  man  has  a  better  ear 
than  Dryden  or  Handel.  Apropos  to  Dryden,  he  has 
burlesqued  his  St.  Cecilia,  that  you  will  never  read 
it  again  without  laughing.  There  is  a  description  of 
a  milliner's  box  in  all  the  terms  of  landscape,  painted 
lawns  and  chequered  shades,  a  Moravian  ode,  and  a 
Methodist  ditty,  that  are  incomparable,  and  the  best 
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names  that  ever  were  composed.  I  can  say  it  by 
heart,  though  a  quarto,  and  if  I  had  time  would  write 
it  you  down;  for  it  is  not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one 
to  be  had. 

There  are  two  new  volumes,  too,  of  Swift's 
Correspondence,  that  will  not  amuse  you  less  in 
another  way,  though  abominable,  for  there  are  letters 
of  twenty  persons  now  alive;  fifty  of  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  one  that  does  her  great  honour,  in  which 
she  defends  her  friend  my  Lady  Suffolk,  with  all  the 
spirit  in  the  world,  against  that  brute,  who  hated 
everybody  that  he  hoped  would  get  him  a  mitre,  and 
did  not.  .  .  .  His  own  journal  sent  to  Stella  during 
the  four  last  years  of  the  Queen,  is  a  fund  of  enter- 
tainment. You  will  see  his  insolence  in  full  colours, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  daily  vain  he  was  of 
being,  noticed  by  the  Ministers  he  affected  to  treat 
arrogantly.  His  panic  at  the  Mohocks  is  comical; 
but  what  strikes  one,  is  bringing  before  one's  eyes 
the  incidents  of  a  curious  period.  He  goes  to  the 
rehearsal  of  '  Cato,'  and  says  the  drab  that  acted 
Cato's  daughter  could  not  say  her  part.  This  was 
only  Mrs.  Oldfield.  I  was  saying  before  George 
Selwyn,  that  this  journal  put  me  in  mind  of  the  present 
time,  there  was  the  same  indecision,  irresolution,  and 
want  of  system;  but  I  added,  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  "  No,"  said  Selwyn,  "  nor  under 
the  grandson/' 

My  Lord  Chesterfield  has  done  me  much  honour : 
he  told  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  that  he  would  subscribe  to 
any  politics  I  should  lay  down.  When  she  repeated 
this  to  me,  I  said,  "  Pray  tell  him  I  have  laid  down 
politics." 

I  am  got  into  puns,  and  will  tell  you  an  excellent 
one  of  the  King  of  France,  though  it  does  not  spell 
any  better  than  Selwyn's.  You  must  have  heard  of 
Count  Lauragais,  and  his  horse-race,  and  his  quack- 
ing his  horse  till  he  killed  it.  At  his  return  the  King 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing  in  England? 
"  Sire,  j'ai  appris  a  penser"  — "  Des  chevaux?" 
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replied  the  King.      Good  night !      I  am  tired,   and 
going  to  bed.     Yours  ever. 


128.  PITT'S  MINISTRY. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  July  n,  1766. 

I  hope  you  have  minded  me,  and  are  prepared. 
Nay,  if  you  did  but  calculate,  you  must  have  expected 
a  revolution.  Why,  it  was  a  year  yesterday  that  the 
Ministers*  had  held  their  places.  Surely  you  did  not 
think  that  Secretaries  of  State  and  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  are  of  more  importance,  or  ought  to  be 
more  permanent  than  churchwardens !  If  you  did, 
you  do  not  know  my  Lord  Bute.  As  Petulant  says 
of  Millamant  and  her  lovers,  he  makes  no  more  of 
making  ministers  than  of  making  card-matches. 

The  late  Ministers; — I  talk  of  those  who  were  in 
office  three  days  ago,  stuck  to  their  text;  that  is, 
would  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  idol  [Bute]  that  keeps 
behind  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  They  were  content 
to  have  shown  some  civilities  to  one  or  two  of  his 
family,  and  asked  the  King  if  there  was  anybody  his 
Majesty  particularly  wished  to  have  placed?  It  was 
now  too  late:  the  answer  was  "  No ! "  On  Sunday 
last,  without  any  communication  to  the  Ministers, 
the  Chancellor  [Northington],  who  can  smell  a 
storm,  and  who  has  probably  bargained  for  beginning 
it,  told  the  King  that  he  would  resign.  The 
Ministers  saw  this  was  a  signal  of  something,  though 
they  did  not  know  what;  and  having  found  of  late 
that  they  could  obtain  no  necessary  powers  for 
strengthening  themselves,  determined  to  resign. 
They  should  have  done  so  on  Wednesday;  but  the  old 
obstacle,  Newcastle,  and  one  or  two  more,  prevailed 
to  defer  their  resolution  till  to-day.  Mr.  Conway 
alone  had  determined,  when  he  should  quit,  to  recom- 

*  [Rockingham's  party.] 
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mend  sending  for  Mr.  Pitt.  To  their  great  surprise 
when  they  severally  went  into  the  closet,  the  King, 
sans  fagon,  declared  that  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt. 
Mr.  Conway  replied,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and 
hoped  it  would  answer.  To  him  much  graciousness 
was  used;  he  was  told  that  it  was  hoped  never  to  see 
an  administration  of  which  he  should  not  be  part. 
This  looks  as  if  the  plan  was  arranged,  and  that  he 
was  to  remain;  for  a  cool  leave,  very  cool,  was  taken 
of  all  the  rest. 

You  have  now  the  sum  total  of  all  I  know,  except 
that,  half  an  hour  ago,  I  heard  Mr.  Pitt  was  arrived. 
What  his  list  will  be  is  a  profound  secret.  Probably, 
it  will  be  picked  and  culled  from  all  quarters.  If  the 
symptom  of  an  arrangement  being  settled,  which  I 
mentioned  above,  had  not  appeared,  I  should  say, 
"  Stay,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  been 
sent  for,  and  gone  back  re  infectd."  Oh !  but  though 
they  are  not  cured  of  sending  for  him,  he  may  be 
cured  of  going  back.  Well,  but  on  the  other  side, 
his  scheme  of  breaking  all  parties  may  not  succeed — 
pray  don't  think  I  mean  that  the  constituents  of 
parties  are  all  men  of  honour,  and  will  not  violate 
their  connections.  No ;  but  the  very  self-interest  that 
would  tempt  them  to  desert  may  at  last  keep  them 
together.  Men  will  find  out  that  the  tenure  of  places 
is  too  precarious.  It  grows  not  worth  while  to  let 
themselves  be  dragged  through  every  kennel  for  the 
salary  of  a  single  year.  .  .  . 


129.     PITT'S  MINISTRY. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

'Arlington  Street,  July  21,   1766. 

You  may  strike  up  your  sackbut,  psaltery,  and 
dulcimer;  for  Mr.  Pitt  comes  in,  and  Lord  Temple 
does  not.  Can  I  send  you  a  more  welcome  affirmative 
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or  negative  ?  My  sackbut  is  not  very  sweet,  and 
here  is  the  Ode  I  have  made  for  it :  — 

When  Britain  heard  the  woful  news, 
That  Temple  was  to  be  minister, 

To  look  upon  it  could  she  choose 
But  as  an  omen  most  sinister? 

But  when  she  heard  he  did  .refuse, 
In  spite  of  Lady  Chat,  his  sister, 
What  could  she  do  but  laugh,  O  Muse? 

If  that  snake  had  wriggled  in,  he  would  have  drawn 
after  him  the  whole  herd  of  vipers;  his  brother 
Demogorgon  and  all.  'Tis  a  blessed  deliverance. 

The  changes  I  should  think  now  would  be  few. 
They  are  not  yet  known;  but  I  am  content  already, 
and  shall  go  to  Strawberry  to-morrow,  where  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you  and  Mr.  John  any  day  after 
Sunday  next,  the  twenty-seventh,  and  for  as  many 
days  as  ever  you  will  afford  me.  Let  me  know  your 
mind  by  the  return  of  the  post.  Strawberry  is  in 
perfection :  the  verdure  has  all  the  bloom  of  spring : 
the  orange-trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  the 
Gallery  all  sun  and  gold,  Mrs.  Clive  all  sun  and 
vermilion, — in  short,  come  away  to 

Yours  ever. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  and  I  hate  to  steal  and 
not  tell,  that  my  Ode  is  imitated  from  Fontaine. 


130.  PITT  BECOMES  LORD  CHATHAM. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  i,  1766. 

Well!  Europe  must  have  done  talking  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
there  is  no  longer  such  a  man.  He  is  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  Earl  of  Chatham.  I  don't  know  how 
Europe  will  like  it,  but  the  City  and  the  mob  are  very 
angry.  The  latter,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
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the  former,  prove  that  it  was  only  a  name  they  were 
attached  to,  for  as  he  has  not  advised  a  single 
measure  yet,  they  can  have  no  reason  to  find  fault. 
Such  as  know  why  they  are  angry,  though  they  will 
not  tell  you  their  true  why,  dislike  his  quitting  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  more  opportunity 
of  doing  jobs  for  them. 

This  dust  will  soon  be  laid,  though  my  Lord 
Temple  has  a  long  foot,  and  will  keep  kicking  it  up 
as  long  as  he  can.  Everything  is  settled  but  a  few 
lower  places ;  and  as  but  few  have  resigned,  and  some 
full  as  important  are  acquired,  I  see  nothing  at 
present  to  prevent  the  new  establishment  from 
lasting. 

The  Chancellor  [Northington]  is  President  of  the 
Council,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  with  a 
pension  of  4OOO/.  a-year  into  the  bargain.  I  neither 
approve  the  pension  nor  the  person,  for  he  is  never 
sober  after  dinner,  and  causes  are  only  heard  before 
the  Council  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Shelburne,  as 
I  told  you,  is  Secretary  of  State.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  where  Charles 
Townshend  has  fixed  at  last  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Colonel  Barre  will  have  the  vacant 
Vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  and  James  Grenville 
has  another  in  the  room  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
who  is  rather  cruelly  removed.  Lord  Howe  returns 
to  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  which  had  not  been  filled 
up.  ... 

So  much  for  this  revolution.  I  don't  mean  that 
we  shall  not  have  lampoons  and  libels.  My  Lord 
Temple  and  the  mob  are  cross;  and  the  former  was 
born  to  gratify  the  latter :  he  has  no  other  talent. 
George  Grenville's  endless  harangues  must  wait  till 
the  Parliament  meets,  where  he  will  speak  so  long 
that  nobody  will  perceive  that  he  has  none  to  speak 
on  his  side. 

Well !  have  not  I  been  punctual  and  diligent  ?  You 
must  now  give  me  a  few  holidays.  I  am  going  to 
Strawberry,  and  shall  think  no  more  of  politics.  I 
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carried  your  letter  to  Lord  Hilsborough,  and  met  him 
in  his  chariot  going  to  Court,  and  could  only  reach 
your  letter  to  him.  He  is  talked  of  for  coming  in, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  any  room. 
Adieu ! 


131.  BATH. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Bath,  Oct.  2,  1766. 

I  arrived  yesterday  at  noon,  and  bore  my  journey 
perfectly  well,  except  that  I  had  the  head-ache  all 
yesterday;  but  it  is  gone  to-day,  or  at  least  made  way 
for  a  little  giddiness  which  the  water  gave  me  this 
morning  at  first.  If  it  does  not  do  me  good  very 
soon,  I  shall  leave  it;  for  I  dislike  the  place  exceed- 
ingly, and  am  disappointed  in  it.  Their  new  buildings 
that  are  so  admired,  look  like  a  collection  of  little 
hospitals;  the  rest  is  detestable;  and  all  crammed 
together,  and  surrounded  with  perpendicular  hills 
that  have  no  beauty.  The  river  is  paltry  enough 
to  be  the  Seine  or  Tyber.  Oh !  how  unlike  my- 
lovely  Thames ! 

I  met  my  Lord  Chatham's  coach  yesterday  full  of 
such  Grenville-looking  children,  that  I  shall  not  go 
to  see  him  this  day  or  two;  and  to-day  I  spoke  to 
Lady  Rockingham  in  the  street.  My  Lords  Chan- 
cellor and  President  [Camden  and  Northington]  are 
here,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Powis.  Lady  Malpas 
arrived  yesterday.  I  shall  visit  Miss  Rich  to-morrow. 

In  the  next  apartment  to  mine  lodges I 

have  not  seen  him  some  years ;  and  he  is  grown  either 
mad  or  superannuated,  and  talks  without  cessation  or 
coherence :  you  would  think  all  the  articles  in  a 
Dictionary  were  prating  together  at  once.  The 
Bedfords  are  expected  this  week.  There  are  forty 
thousand  others  that  I  neither  know  nor  intend  to 
know.  In  short,  it  is  living  in  a  fair,  and  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  it  already.  Adieu ! 
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132.  WESLEY. 
To  John  Chute,  Esq. 

Bath,  Oct.  10,  1766. 

I  am  impatient  to  hear  that  your  charity  to  me  has 
not  ended  in  the  gout  to  yourself— all  my  comfort  is, 
if  you  have  it,  that  you  have  good  Lady  Brown  to 
nurse  you. 

My  health  advances  faster  than  my  amusement.' 
However,  I  have  been  at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's. 
They  have  boys  and  girls  with  charming  voices,  that 
sing  hymns,  in  parts,  to  Scotch  ballad  tunes;  but 
indeed  so  long,  that  one  would  think  they  were 
already  in  eternity,  and  knew  how  much  time  they 
had  before  them.  The  chapel  is  very  neat,  with  true 
Gothic  windows  (yet  I  am  not  converted) ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  luxury  is  creeping  in  upon  them 
before  persecution  :  they  have  very  neat  mahogany 
stands  for  branches,  and  brackets  of  the  same  in 
taste.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  broad  hautpas  of  four 
steps,  advancing  in  the  middle :  at  each  end  of  the 
broadest  part  are  tw~o  of  my  eagles,  with  red  cushions 
for  the  parson  and  clerk.  Behind  them  rise  three 
more  steps,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle  for 
pulpit.  Scarlet  arm  chairs  to  all  three.  On  either 
hand,  a  balcony  for  elect  ladies.  The  rest  of  the 
congregation  sit  on  forms.  Behind  the  pit,  in  a  dark 
niche,  is  a  plain  table  within  rails;  so  you  see  the 
throne  is  for  the  apostle.  Wesley  is  a  lean  elderly 
man,  fresh-coloured,  his  hair  smoothly  combed,  but 
with  a  soupgon  of  curl  at  the  ends.  Wondrous  clean, 
but  as  evidently  an  actor  as  Garrick.  He  spoke  his 
sermon,  but  so  fast,  and  with  so  little  accent,  that  I 
am  sure  he  has  'often  uttered  it,  for  it  was  like  a 
lesson.  There  were  parts  and  eloquence  in  it;  but 
towards  the  end  he  exalted  his  voice,  and  acted  very 
ugly  enthusiasm;  decried  learning,  and  told  stories, 
like  Latimer,  of  the  fool  of  his  college,  who  said, 
"  I  thanks  God  for  everything."  Except  a  few  from 
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curiosity,  and  some  honourable  women,  the  congre- 
gation was  very  mean.  There  was  a  Scotch  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  is  carrying  a  pure  rosy  vulgar  face 
to  heaven,  and  who  asked  Miss  Rich,  if  that  was 
the  author  of  the  poets.  I  believe  she  meant  me  and 
the  Noble  Authors. , 

The  Bedfords  came  last  night.  Lord  Chatham 
was  with  me  yesterday  two  hours;  looks  and  walks 
well,  and  is  in  excellent  political  spirits. 


133.  BATH  AND  BRISTOL. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  22,  1766. 

They  may  say  what  they  will-,  but  it  does  one  ten  ' 
times  more  good  to  leave  Bath  than  to  go  to  it.  I 
may  sometimes  drink  the  waters,  as  Mr.  Bentley  used 
to  say  I  invited  company  thither  that  I  did  not  care 
for,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  going 
away.  My  health  is  certainly  mended,  but  I  did  not 
feel  the  satisfaction  of  it  till  I  got  home.  I  have  still 
a  little  rheumatism  in  one  shoulder,  which  was  not 
dipped  in  Styx,  and  is  still  mortal;  but,  while  I  went 
to  the  rooms,  or  stayed  in  my  chambers  in  a  dull 
court,  I  thought  I  had  twenty  complaints.  I  don't 
perceive  one  of  them. 

Having  no  companion  but  such  as  the  place  afforded, 
and  which  I  did  not  accept,  my  excursions  were  very 
few;  besides  that  the  city  is  so  guarded  with  moun- 
tains, that  I  had  not  patience  to  be  jolted  like  a  pea 
in  a  drum,  in  my  chaise  alone.  I  did  go  tov Bristol, 
the  dirtiest  great  shop  I  ever  saw,  with  so  foul  a 
river,  that,  had  I  seen  the  least  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness, I  should  have  concluded  they  washed  all  their 
linen  in  it,  as  they  do  at  Paris.  Going  into  the  town, 
I  was  struck  with  a  large  Gothic  building,  coal-black, 
and  striped  with  white;  I  took  it  for  the  Devil's 
cathedral.  When  I  came  nearer,  I  found  it  was  an 
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uniform  castle,  lately  built,  and  serving  for  stables 
and  offices  to  a  smart  false  Gothic  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

The  real  Cathedral  is  very  neat,  and  has  pretty 
tombs,  besides  the  two  windows  of  painted  glass, 
given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn.  There  is  a  new  church 
besides  of  St.  Nicholas,  neat  and  truly  Gothic,  besides 
a  charming  old  church  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
The  cathedral,  or  Abbey,  at  Bath,  is  glaring  and 
crowded  with  modern  tablet-monuments;  among 
others,  I  found  two,  of  my  cousin  Sir  Erasmus 
Phillips,  and  of  Colonel  Madan.  Your  cousin  Bishop 
Montagu  decked  it  much.  I  dined  one  day  with  an 
agreeable  family,  two  miles  from  Bath,  a  Captain 
Miller  and  his  wife,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Riggs. 
They  have  a  small  new-built  house  [Bath-Easton 
Villa],  with  a  bow-window,  directly  opposite  to  which 
the  Avon  falls  in  a  wide  cascade,  a  church  behind  it 
in  a  vale,  into  which  two  mountains  descend,  leaving 
an  opening  into  the  distant  country.  A  large  village, 
with  houses  of  gentry,  is  on  one  of  the  hills  to  the 
left.  Their  garden  is  little,  but  pretty,  and  watered 
with  several  small  rivulets  among  the  bushes. 
Meadows  fall  down  to  the  road;  and  above,  the 
garden  is  terminated  by  another  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  the  mountains.  'Tis  a  very  diminutive 
principality,  with  large  pretensions. 

I  must  tell  you  a  quotation  I  lighted  upon  t'other 
day  from  Persius,  the  application  of  which  has  much 
diverted  Mr.  Chute.  You  know  my  Lord  Milton, 
from  nephew  of  the  old  usurer  Darner,  of  Dublin, 
has  endeavoured  to  erect  himself  into  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Barons  Damory — 

" Momento   turbinis    exit 


Marcus  Dama." 


Apropos,  or  rather  not  apropos,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Dukedom  in  your  house, 
though  I  believe  we  both  think  it  very  hard  upon  my 
Lady  Beaulieu. 
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I  made  a  second  visit  to  Lady  Lucy  and  Mrs. 
Trevor,  and  saw  the  latter  one  night  at  the  Rooms. 
She  did  not  appear  to  me  so  little  altered  as  in  the 
dusk  of  her  own  chamber.  Adieu. 


134.  STOCK-JOBBING  "  PATRIOTS." 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  March  19,  1767. 

Well  1  I  think  you  may  begin  to  compose  yourself 
again.  The  fortune  of  my  Lord  Chatham  will  ride 
out  the  storm  though  it  blows  from  almost  all 
quarters.  The  East  Indian  affair  is  entangled  in  so 
many  difficulties,  that  the  Lord  knows  when  we  shall 
see  an  end  of  it,  if  it  can  be  ended  this  session.  It 
has  slipped  from  the  House  of  Commons  back  to  the 
General  Court  of  Proprietors,  where  they  are  at  this 
moment  actually  balloting  for  two  different  proposals 
of  accommodation  with  the  Government.  We  were 
to  have  gone  upon  it  to-morrow,  but  must  now  put  it 
off.  The  Opposition  clog  it  all  they  can.  Grenville 
wishes  to  stop  it,  that  he  may  be  Minister,  and  adjust 
it.  So  far  he  and  the  rest  are  successful,  that  they 
have  shut  almost  every  door  of  supply;  but  that  falls 
only  on  the  nation  itself,  and  of  course  they  do  not 
care.  In  the  mean  time  the  Court  exerts  itself 
strenuously  in  support  of  Lord  Chatham :  the  delays 
operate  for  him,  and  chance  has  done  more  than 
all.  .  .  . 

Charles  Townshend's  tergiversations  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  private  jobbing.  He  had 
dealt  largely  in  India  stock,  cried  up  the  Company's 
right  to  raise  that  stock,  has  sold  out  most  advan- 
tageously, and  now  cries  it  down.  What!  and  can  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stand  such  an  aspersion  ? 
Oh!  my  dear  sir,  his  character  cannot  be  lowered. 
In  truth,  it  is  a  very  South-Sea  year — at  least  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  engaged  in  this 
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traffic;  and  stock-jobbing  now  makes  patriots,  as 
everything  else  has  done.  From  the  Alley  ['Change 
Alley]  to  the  House  it  is  like  a  path  of  ants. 

Mr.  Conway  is  in  great  felicity,  going  to  marry  his 
only  daughter  to  Lord  Milton's  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Darner.  The  estate  in  Lord  Milton's  possession  is 
already  three  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Seven  more  are  just  coming  from  the  author  of  this 
wealth,  an  old  uncle  in  Ireland,  of  ninety-three.  Lord. 
Milton  gives  up  five  thousand  a  year  in  present,  and 
settles  the  rest;  for  his  two  other  boys  are  amply 
provided  for.  Miss  Conway  is  to  have  a  jointure  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  five  hundred  pin- 
money.  Her  fortune,  which  is  ten  thousand,  goes  in 
jewels,  equipage,  and  furniture.  Her  person  is 
remarkably  genteel  and  pleasing,  her  face  very 

•  sensible   and  agreeable,   and  wanting    nothing    but 

;  more  colour. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  prince, 

if  there  had  been  such  rich  lords  at  Rome.  I  think 
you  should  write  a  compliment  on  the  occasion.  It 
is  the  more  creditable,  as  Lord  Milton  sought  the 
match.  Mr.  Conway  gives  up  all  the  money  he  has 
in  the  world, — and  has  no  East  India  bonds.  Adieu  ! 

P.S.  When  you  do  not  hear  from  me,  conclude  all 
goes  well. 


135.  DIVIDENDS  AND  POLITICS. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  May  12,   1767. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  vexatious  !  I  had  just  written 
you  a  long  letter  of  three  sides,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
hearth  to  dry,  while  I  stepped  into  the  next  room  to 
fetch  some  sealing-wax;  a  coal  has  fallen  on  it,  and 
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I  find  it  all  in  flames.  I  have  not  time  to  write  half 
of  it  again:  I  will  just  run  over  the  heads,  if  I  can 
remember  them. 

My  chief  article  was  a  wonderful  speech  made  by 
Charles  Townshend  last  Friday,  apropos  to  nothing, 
and  yet  about  everything — about  Ministries,  past, 
present,  and  to  come;  himself  in  particular,  whom  I 
think  rather  past  than  to  come.  It  was  all  wit  and 
folly,  satire  and  indiscretion — he  was  half  drunk  when 
he  made  it ;  and  yet  that  did  but  serve  to  raise  the  idea 
of  his  abilities.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to  be 
more  particular,  it  would  have  diverted  you.  Nothing 
else  is  talked  of,  or  at  least  was  not  when  I  began  my 
letter. 

The  treaty  with  the  East  India  Company  is  at  a 
stop.  The  General  Court  went  mad,  voted  themselves 
a  dividend,  and  dismissed  prosecutions  against  six  of 
their  servants,  against  whom  they  had  commenced 
suits  for  bribery.  The  House  of  Commons  were 
justly  enraged,  and  we  are  hatching  a  bill  to  prevent 
irregular  dividends  for  the  future;  perhaps  may 
extend  a  retrospect  to  the  last.  The  Opposition  are 
thunderstruck;  which  is  no  little  victory;  yet  were  it 
better  the  agreement  had  taken  place.  The  General 
Court  has  again  voted  to  treat,  but  insist  on  their 
dividend.  Mr.  Conway  moderates  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  hope  will  be  successful.  To-morrow  we 
shall  sit  day  and  night  on  America,  wherein  he 
adheres  to  moderation  too,  but  I  doubt  will  be  over- 
powered. Lord  Chatham's  friends  are  for  warmer 
work  on  both  heads.  Himself  is  no  longer  seen  at 
all;  consequently  you  may  believe  the  suspicion  of 
madness  does  not  decrease.  .  .  . 

Well!  I  must  conclude,  or  my  letter  will  be  too 
late :  you  may  pity  me  for  stewing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  this  time  of  year,  but,  luckily,  we  have 
no  spring.  They  say  it  is  the  same  everywhere,  and 
that  the  frost  has  killed  all  the  vines  in  France  and 
Italy.  Adieu ! 
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136. 

To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Paris,  Se^t.   27,    1767. 

Since  you  insist  on  my  writing  from  hence,  I  will; 
I  intended  to  defer  it  a  few  days  longer,  as  I  shall 
set  out  on  my  return  this  day  se'nnight. 

Within  the  five  weeks  of  my  being  here,  there 
have  happened  three  deaths,  which  certainly  nobody 
expected  six  weeks  ago.  Yet,  though  the  persons 
were  all  considerable,  their  loss  will  make  little 
impression  on  the  state  of  any  affairs. 

Monsieur  de  Guerchy  returned  from  his  embassy 
with  us  about  a  month  before  my  arrival.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  the  duchy  he  hoped,  his  reception  was 
freezing.  He  was  a  frank,  gallant  gentleman; 
universally  beloved  with  us;  hated  I  believe  by 
nobody,  and  by  no  means  inferior  in  understanding 
to  many  who  affected  to  despise  his  abilities. 

But  our  comet  is  set  too!  Charles  Townshend  is 
dead.  All  those  parts  and  fire  are  extinguished; 
those  volatile  salts  are  evaporated;  that  first  eloquence 
of  the  world  is  dumb !  that  duplicity  is  fixed,  that 
cowardice  terminated  heroically.  He  joked  on  death 
as  naturally  as  he  used  to  do  on  the  living,  and  not 
with  the  affectation  of  philosophers,  who  wind  up 
their  works  with  sayings  which  they  hope  to  have 
remembered.  With  a  robust  person  he  had  always 
a  menacing  constitution.  He  had  had  a  fever  the 
whole  summer,  recovered  as  it  was  thought,  re- 
lapsed, was  neglected,  and  it  turned  to  an  incurable 
putrid  fever. 

The  Opposition  expected  that  the  loss  of  this 
essential  pin  would  loosen  the  whole  frame;  but  it 
had  been  hard,  if  both  his  life  and  death  were  to  be 
pernicious  to  the  Administration.  He  had  engaged 
to  betray  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  I  knew  early, 
and  as  Lord  Mansfield  has  since  declared.  I  there- 
fore could  not  think  the  loss  of  him  a  misfortune.  His 
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seals  were  immediately  offered  to  Lord  North,*  who 
declined  them.  The  Opposition  rejoiced;  but  they 
ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  one 
educated  in  their  own  school.  Lord  North  has  since 
accepted  the  seals — and  the  reversion  of  his  father's 
pension. 

While  that  eccentric  genius,  Charles  Townshend, 
vhom  no  system  could  contain,  is  whirled  out  of 
existence,  our  more  artificial  meteor,  Lord  Chatham, 
seems  to  be  wheeling  back  to  the  sphere  of  business 
— at  least  his  health  is  declared  to  be  re-established; 
btt  he  has  lost  his  adorers,  the  mob,  and  I  doubt 
the  wise  men  will  not  travel  after  his  light. 

You,  my  dear  Sir,  will  be  most  concerned  for  the 
poor  Duke  of  York,  who  has  ended  his  silly,  good- 
humoured,  troublesome  career,  in  a  piteous  manner. 
He  had  come  to  the  camp  at  Compiegne,  without  his 
brother's  approbation,  but  had  been  received  here  not 
only  with  every  proper  mark  of  distinction,  but  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  He  had  succeeded,  too,  was 
attentive,  civil,  obliging,  lively,  pleased,  and  very 
happy  in  his  replies.  Charmed  with  a  Court  so  lively 
in  comparison  of  the  monastic  scene  at  home,  he  had 
promised  to  return  for  Fontainebleau,  and  then 
scampered  away  as  fast  as  he  could  ride  or  drive  all 
round  the  south  of  France,  intending  to  visit  a  lady 
at  Genoa,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  whenever  he 
had  a  minute's  time.  The  Due  de  Villars  gave  him  a 
ball  at  his  country-house,  between 'Aix  and  Marseilles; 
the  Duke  of  York  danced  at  it  all  night  as  hard  as  if  it 
made  part  of  his  road,  and  then  in  a  violent  sweat,  and 
without  changing  his  linen,  got  into  his  postchaise. 
At  Marseilles  the  scene  changed.  He  arrived  in  a 
fever,  and  found  among  his  letters,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  meet  him  there,  one  from  the  King  his 
brother,  forbidding  him  to  go  to  Compiegne,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  was  struck 
with  this  letter,  which  he  had  ignorantly  disobeyed, 

*  Frederick  Lord  North,  who  was  afterwards  First  Minister. 
— WALPOLE. 
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and  by  the  same  ignorance  had  not  answered.  He 
proceeded,  however,  on  his  journey,  but  grew  so  ill 
that  his  gentleman  carried  him  to  Monaco,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  third,  and  languished  with  great 
suffering  until  the  seventeenth.  He  behaved  with  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity  and  courage,  made  a  shorl 
Will,  and  the  day  before  he  died  dictated  to  Colonel 
St.  John,*  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  begged 
his  forgiveness  for  every  instance  in  which  he  hcd 
offended  him,  and  entreated  his  favour  to  his  servants. 
He  would  have  particularly  recommended  St.  John, 
but  the  young  man  said  handsomely,  "  Sir,  if  the 
letter  were  written  by  your  Royal  Highness  yourself, 
it  would  be  most  kind  to  me;  but  I  cannot  name 
myself/'  The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot,  was  unbounded  in  his  attentions  to 
him,  both  of  care  and  honours ;  and  visited  him  every 
hour  till  the  Duke  grew  too  weak  to  see  him.  Two 
days  before  he  died  the  Duke  sent  for  the  Prince, 
and  thanked  him.  The  Prince  burst  into  tears  and 
could  not  speak,  and  retiring,  begged  the  Duke's 
officers  to  prevent  his  being  sent  for  again,  for  the 
shock  was  too  great.  They  made  as  magnificent  a 
coffin  and  pall  for  him  as  the  time  and  place  would 
admit,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  I7th  the  body  was 
embarked  on  board  an  English  ship,  which  received 
the  corpse  with  military  honours,  the  cannon  of  the 
town  saluting  it  with  the  same  discharge  as  is  paid 
to  a  Marshal  of  France.  St.  John  and  Morrison 
embarked  with  the  body,  and  Colonel  Wrottesleyf 
passed  through  here  with  the  news.  The  poor  lad 
was  in  tears  the  whole  time  he  stayed.  .  .  . 

You  tell  me  of  the  French  playing  at  whist;  why, 

I  found  it  established  when  I  was  last  here.     I  told 

them  they  were  very  good  to  imitate  us  in  anything, 

but  that  they  had  adopted  the  two  dullest  things  we 

i  have,  Whist  and  Richardson's  Novels. 

*  Henry,  brother  of  Frederick,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Edward  Duke  of  York. — WALPOLE. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  another  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber. — WALPOLE. 
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So  you  and  the  Pope  are  going  to  have  the 
Emperor!  Times  are  a  little  altered;  no  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  now.  I  do  not  think  the  Caesar  of 
the  day  will  hold  his  Holiness's  stirrup  while  he 
mounts  his  palfrey.  Adieu ! 


137.  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 
To  Mr.  Gray. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.   18,   1768. 

You  have  sent  me  a  long  and  very  obliging  letter, 
and  yet  I  am  extremely  out  of  humour  with  you.  I 
saw  Poems  by  Mr.  Gray  advertised  :  I  called  directly 
at  Dodsley's  to  know  if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a 
new  edition?  He  was  not  at  home  himself,  but  his 
foreman  told  me  he  thought  there  were  some  new 
pieces,  and  notes  to  the  whole.  It  was  very  unkind, 
not  only  to  go  out  of  town  without  mentioning  them 
to  me,  'without  showing  them  to  me,  but  not  to  say 
a  word  of  them  in  this  letter.  Do  you  think  I  am 
indifferent,  or  not  curious  about  what  you  write  ?  I 
have  ceased  to  ask  you,  because  you  have  so  long 
refused  to  show  me  anything.  You  could  not 
suppose  I  thought  that  you  never  write.  No;  but  I 
concluded  you  did  not  intend,  at  least  yet,  to  publish 
what  you  had  written.  As  you  did  intend  it,  I  might 
have  expected  a  month's  preference.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  own  that  I  had  always  rather  have 
seen  your  writings  than  have  shown  you  mine;  which 
you  know  are  the  most  hasty  trifles  in  the  world,  and 
which,  though  I  may  be  fond  of  the  subject  when 
fresh,  I  constantly  forget  in  a  very  short  time  after 
they  are  published.  This  would  sound  like  affectation 
to  others,  but  will  not  to  you.  It  would  be  affected, 
even  to  you,  to  say  I  am  indifferent  to  fame.  I 
certainly  am  not,  but  I  am  indifferent  to  almost  any- 
thing I  have  done  to  acquire  it.  The  greater  part 
are  mere  compilations;  and  no  wonder  they  are,  as 
you  say,  incorrect,  when  they  are  commonly  written 
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with  people  in  the  room,  as  '  Richard  '  [Historic 
Doubts  on  Richard  III.}  and  the  '  Noble  Authors  ' 
were.  But  I  doubt  there  is  a  more  intrinsic  fault  in 
them :  which  is,  that  I  cannot  correct  them.  If  I 
write  tolerably,  it  must  be  at  once;  I  can  neither  mend 
nor  add.  The  articles  of  Lord  Capel  and  Lord 
Peterborough,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Noble 
Authors/  cost  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest 
together :  and  you  may  perceive  that  the  worst  part 
of  '  Richard/  in  point  of  ease  and  style,  is  what 
relates  to  the  papers  you  gave  me  on  Jane  Shore, 
because  it  was  tacked  on  so  long  afterwards,  and 
when  my  impetus  was  chilled.  If  some  time  or  other 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracies of  it,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you :  at 
present  I  shall  meddle  no  more  with  it.  It  has  taken 
its  fate  :  nor  did  I  mean  to  complain.  I  found  it  was 
condemned  indeed  beforehand,  which  was  what  I 
alluded  to.  Since  publication  (as  has  happened  to  me 
before)  the  success  has  gone  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Lyttleton  agree 
with  you,  that  I  have  not  disculpated  Richard  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  VI.  I  own  to  you,  it  is  the  crime 
of  which  in  my  own  mind  I  believe  him  most  guiltless. 
Had  I  thought  he  committed  it,  I  should  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  apologize  for  the  rest.  I  am 
not  at  all  positive  or  obstinate  on  your  other  objec- 
tions, nor  know  exactly  what  I  believe  on  many 
points  of  this  story.  And  I  am  so  sincere,  that, 
except  a  few  notes  hereafter,  I  shall  leave  the  matter 
to  be  settled  or  discussed  by  others.  As  you  have 
written  much  too  little,  I  have  written  a  great  deal 
too  much,  and  think  only  of  finishing  the  two  or 
three  other  things  I  have  begun — and  of  those, 
nothing  but  the  last  volume  of  Painters  is  designed 
for  the  present  public.  What  has  one  to  do  when 
turned  fifty,  but  really  think  of  -finishing  f  .  .  . 

Pray  read  the  new  Account  of  Corsica.  What 
relates  to  Paoli  will  amuse  you  much.  There  is  a 
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deal  about  the  island  and  its  divisions  that  one  does 
not  care  a  straw  for.  The  author,  Boswell,  is  a 
strange  being,  and,  like  Cambridge,  has  a  rage  of 
knowing  anybody  that  ever  was  talked  of.  He  forced 
himself  upon  me  at  Paris  in  spite  of  my  teeth  and  my 
doors,  and  I  see  has  given  a  foolish  account  of  all  he 
could  pick  up  from  me  about  King  Theodore.  He 
then  took  an  antipathy  to  me  on  Rousseau's  account, 
abused  me  in  the  newspapers,  and  exhorted  Rousseau 
to  do  so  too:  but  as  he  came  to  see  me.no  more,  I 
forgave  all  the  rest.  I  see  he  now  is  a  little  sick  of 
Rousseau  himself;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  cure  him  of 
his  anger  to  me.  However,  his  book  will  I  am  sure 
entertain  you. 

I  will  add  but  a  word  or  two  more.  I  am  criticised 
for  the  expression  tinker  up  in  the  preface.  Is  this 
one  of  those  that  you  object  to  ?  I  own  I  think  such 
a  low  expression,  placed  to  ridicule  an  absurd  instance 
of  wise  folly,  very  forcible.  Replace  it  with  an 
elevated  word  or  phrase,  and  to  my  conception  it 
becomes  as  flat  as  possible.  .  .  . 


138.  A  WILKES  RIOT. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Thursday,  March  31,   1768. 

I  have  received  your  letter,  with  the  extract  of  that 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  do  not  think  any  honours 
will  be  bestowed  yet.  The  Peerages  are  all  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  time.  If  you  are  in  a  violent  hurry, 
you  may  petition  the  ghosts  of  your  neighbours— 
Masaniello  and  the  Gracchi.  The  spirit  of  one  of 
them  walks  here;  nay,  I  saw  it  go  by  my  window 
yesterday,  at  noon,  in  a  hackney  chair. 

Friday. 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday.  The  ghost  is  laid  for 
a  time  in  a  red  sea  of  port  and  claret.  The  spectre 
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is  the  famous  Wilkes.  Pie  appeared  the  moment  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministry  despise  him. 
He  stood  for  the  City  of  London,  and  was  the  last  on 
the  poll  of  seven  candidates,  none  but  the  mob,  and 
most  of  them  without  votes,  favouring  him.  He  then 
offered  himself  to  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
election  came  on  Monday  last.  By  five  in  the 
morning  a  very  large  body  of  Weavers,  &c.,  took 
possession  of  Piccadilly,  and  the  roads  and  turnpikes 
leading  to  Brentford,  and  would  suffer  nobody  to 
pass  without  blue  cockades,  and  papers  inscribed 
"  No.  45,  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  They  tore  to  pieces 
the  coaches  of  Sir  W.  Beauchamp  Proctor,  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  other  candidates,  though  the  latter  was 
not  there,  but  in  bed  with  the  gout,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Cooke's  cousin  got 
to  Brentford.  There,  however,  lest  it  should  be 
declared  a  void  election,  Wilkes  had  the  sense  to  keep 
everything  quiet.  But,  about  five,  Wilkes  being 
considerably  a-head  of  the  other  two,  his  mob 
returned  to  town  and  behaved  outrageously.  They 
stopped  every  carriage,  scratched  and  spoilt  several 
with  writing  all  over  them  "  No.  45,"  pelted,  threw 
dirt  and  stones,  and  forced  everybody  to  huzza,  for 
Wilkes.  I  did  but  cross  Piccadilly  at  eight,  in  my 
coach  with  a  French  Monsieur  d'Angeul,  whom  I 
was  carrying  to  Lady  Hertford's;  they  stopped  us, 
and  bid  us  huzza.  I  desired  him  to  let  down  the 
glass  on  his  side,  but,  as  he  was  not  alert,  they  broke 
it  to  shatters.  At  night  they  insisted,  in  several 
streets,  on  houses  being  illuminated,  and  several 
Scotch  refusing,  had  their  windows  broken.  Another 
mob  rose  in  the  City,  and  Harley,  the  present  Mayor, 
being  another  Sir  William  Walworth,  and  having 
acted  formerly  and  now  with  great  spirit  against 
Wilkes,  and  the  Mansion  House  not  being  illu- 
minated, and  he  out  of  town,  they  broke  every 
window,  and  tried  to  force  their"  way  into  the  House. 
The  Trained  Bands  were  sent  for,  but  did  not  suffice. 
At  last  a  party  of  guards,  from  the  Tower,  and  some 
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lights  erected,  dispersed  the  tumult.  At  one  in  the 
morning  a  riot  began  before  Lord  Bute's  house,  in 
Audley  Street,  though  illuminated.  They  flung  two 
large  flints  into  Lady  Bute's  chamber,  who  was  in 
bed,  and  broke  every  window  in  the  house.  Next 
morning,  Wilkes  and  Cooke  were  returned  members. 
The  day  was  very  quiet,  but  at  night  they  rose  again, 
and  obliged  almost  every  house  in  town  to  be  lighted 
up,  even  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  and  Princess 
Amelia's.  About  one  o'clock  they  marched  to  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton's  in  Argyle  Buildings  (Lord 
Lorn  being  in  Scotland)  [her  second  husband].  She 
was  obstinate,  and  would  not  illuminate,  though  with 
child,  and,  as  they  hope,  of  an  heir  to  the  family, 
and  with  the  Duke,  her  son,*  and  the  rest  of  her 
children  in  the  house.  There  is  a  small  court  and 
parapet  wall  before  the  house :  they  brought  iron 
crows,  tore  down  the  gates,  pulled  up  the  pavement, 
and  battered  the  house  for  three  hours.  They  could 
not  find  the  key  of  the  back  door,  nor  send  for  any 
assistance.  The  night  before,  they  had  obliged  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  to  give  them 
beer,  and  appear  at  the  windows,  and  drink  "  Wilkes's 
health."  They  stopped  and  opened  the  coach  of 
Count  Seilern,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  has 
made  a  formal  complaint,  on  which  the  Council  met 
on  Wednesday  night,  and  were  going  to  issue  a 
Proclamation,  but,  hearing  that  all  was  quiet,  and 
that  only  a  few  houses  were  illuminated  in  Leicester 
Fields  from  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  a  few 
constables  were  sent  with  orders  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  and  not  the  smallest  disorder  has  happened 
since.  In  short,  it  has  ended  like  the  other  election 
riots,  and  with  not  a  quarter  of  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done  in  some  other  towns.  .  .  . 

I  must  finish,  for  Lord  Hertford  is  this  moment 
come  in,  and  insists  on  my  dining  with  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  who  is  come  over  to  thank  the  King  for 
the  presents  his  Majesty  sent  him  on  his  kindness  and 

*  Duke  of  Hamilton,  her  son  by  her  first  husband. — WALPOLE. 
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attention  to  the  late  Duke  of  York.  You  shall  hear 
the  suite  of  the  above  histories,  which  I  sit  quietly 
and  look  at,  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
storm,  and  sick  of  politics,  but  as  a  spectator,  while 
they  pass  over  the  stage  of  the  world.  Adieu ! 


J39-  SQUIRELAND. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  A-pril  15,   1768. 

Mr.  Chute  tells  me  that  you  have  taken  a  new 
house  in  Squireland,  and  have  given  yourself  up  for 
two  years  more  to  port  and  parsons.  I  am  very 
angry,  and  resign  you  to  the  works  of  the  devil  or 
the  church,  I  don't  care  which.  You  will  get  the 
gout,  turn  Methodist,  and  expect  to  ride  to  heaven 
upon  your  own  great  toe.  I  was  happy  with  your 
telling  me  how  well  you  loved  me,  and  though  I 
don't  love  loving,  I  could  have  poured  out  all  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  to  such  an  old  and  true  friend; 
but  what  am  I  the  better  for  it,  if  I  am  to  see  you  but 
two  or  three  days  in  the  year  ?  I  thought  you  would 
at  last  come  and  while  away  the  remainder  of  life 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  gaiety  and  old  tales. 
1  have  quitted  the  stage,  and  the  Clive  is  preparing 
to  leave  it.  We  shall  neither  of  us  ever  be  grave : 
dowagers  roost  all  around  us,  and  you  could  never 
want  cards  or  mirth.  Will  you  end  like  a  fat  farmer, 
repeating  annually  the  price  of  oats,  and  discussing 
stale  newspapers  ?  There  have  you  got,  I  hear,  into 
an  old  gallery,  that  has  not  been  glazed  since  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  under  the  nose  of  an  infant  Duke  and 
Duchess,  that  will  understand  you  no  more  than  if 
you  wore  a  ruff  and  a  coif,  and  talk  to  them  of  a  call 
of  Serjeants  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada!  Your 
wit  and  humour  will  be  as  much  lost  upon  them,  as 
if  you  talked  the  dialect  of  Chaucer;  for  with  all  the 
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divinity  of  wit,  it  grows  out  of  fashion  like  a 
fardingale.  I  am  convinced  that  the  young  men"  at 
White's  already  laugh  at  George  Selwyn's  bon-mots 
only  by  tradition.  I  avoid  talking  before  the  youth 
of  the  age  as  I  would  dancing  before  them;  for  if 
one's  tongue  don't  move  in  the  steps  of  the  day,  and 
thinks  to  please  by  its  old  graces,  it  is  only  an  object 
of  ridicule,  like  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her  cotillon.  I  tell 
you  we  should  get  together,  and  comfort  ourselves 
with  reflecting  on  the  brave  days  that  we  have  known 
—not  that  I  think  people  were  a  jot  more  clever  or 
wise  in  our  youth  than  they  are  now;  but  as  my 
system  is  always  to  live  in  a  vision  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  as  visions  don't  increase  with  years,  there  is 
nothing  so  natural  as  to  think  one  remembers  what 
one  does  not  remember. 

I  have  finished  my  Tragedy  ['  The  Mysterious 
Mother  '],  but  as  you  would  not  bear  the  subject,  I 
will  say  no  more  of  it,  but  that  Mr.  Chute,  who  is  not 
easily  pleased,  likes  it,  and  Gray,  who  is  still  more 
difficult,  approves  it.  I  am  not  yet  intoxicated 
enough  with  it  to  think  it  would  do  for  the  stage, 
though  I  wish  to  see  it  acted;  but,  as  Mrs.  Pritchard 
leaves  the  stage  next  month,  I  know  nobody  could 
play  the  Countess;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  expose 
myself  to  the  impertinences  of  that  jackanapes 
Garrick,  wrho  lets  nothing  appear  but  his  own 
wretched  stuff,  or  that  of  creatures  still  duller,  who 
suffer  him  to  alter  their  pieces  as  he  pleases.  I  have 
written  an  epilogue  in  character  for  the  dive,  which 
she  would  speak  admirably :  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  she  would  like  to  speak  it.  Mr.  Conway,  Lady 
Aylesbury,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  Miss  Rich,  are  to 
come  hither  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  Mr. 
Conway  and  I  are  to  read  my  play  to  them;  for  I 
have  not  strength  enough  to  go  through  the  whole 
alone. 

My  press  is  revived,  and  is  printing  a  French  play 
written  by  the  old  President  Renault.  It  was  damned 
many  years  ago  at  Paris,  and  yet  I  think  is  better 
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than  some  that  has  succeeded,  and  much  better  than 
any  of  our  modern  tragedies.  I  print  it  to  please  the 
old  man,  as  he  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me  at  Paris ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  live  till  it  is  finished.  He 
is  to  have  a  hundred  copies,  and  there  are  to  be  but 
an  hundred  more,  of  which  you  shall  have  one. 

Adieu!  though  I  am  very  angry  with  you,  I 
deserve  all  your  friendship,  by  that  I  have  for  you, 
witness  my  anger  and  disappointment.  Yours  ever. 

P.S.  Send  me  your  new  direction,  and  tell  me  when 
I  must  begin  to  use  it. 


I4O.    WlLKES  AND  RlOTS. 

To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Thursday ,-  May  12,  1768. 

You  sit  very  much  at  your  ease,  my  dear  Sir, 
demanding  Ribands  and  settling  the  conveyance.  We 
are  a  little  more  gravely  employed.  We  are  glad  if 
we  can  keep  our  windows  whole,  or  pass  and  repass 
unmolested.  I  call  it  reading  history  as  one  goes 
along  the  streets.  Now  we  have  a  chapter  of  Clodius 
— now  an  episode  of  Prynne,  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
love  to  think  what  the  second  volume  must  be  of  a 
flourishing  nation  running  riot.  You  have  my  text; 
now  for  the  application. 

Wilkes,  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  was  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  The  mob  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  carried  thither,  but  took  off  the  horses  of  his 
hackney-coach  and  drew  him  through  the  City  to 
Cornhill.  He  there  persuaded  them  to  disperse,  and 
then  stole  to  the  prison  and  surrendered  himself. 
Last  Saturday  his  cause  was  to  be  heard,  but  his 
Counsel  pleading  against  the  validity  of  the  outlawry, 
Lord  Mansfield  took  time  to  consider,  and  adjourned 
the  hearing  till  the  beginning  of  next  term,  which 
is  in  June. 
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The  day  before  yesterday  the  Parliament  met. 
There  have  been  constant  crowds  and  mobbing  at 
the  prison,  but,  on  Tuesday,  they  insisted  on  taking 
Wilkes  out  of  prison  and  carrying  him  to  Parliament. 
The  tumult  increased  so  fast,  that  the  Riot  Act  was 
read,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  a  young  man  was  shot. 
The  mob  bore  the  body  about  the  streets  to  excite 
more  rage,  and  at  night  it  went  so  far  that  four  or 
five  more  persons  were  killed;  and  the  uproar 
quashed,  though  they  fired  on  the  soldiers  from  the 
windows  of  houses.  The  partisans  of  Wilkes  say 
the  young  man  was  running  away,  was  pursued  and 
killed;  and  the  jury  have  brought  it  in  wilful  murder 
against  the  officer  and  men :  so  they  must  take  their 
trials;  and  it  makes  their  case  very  hard,  and  lays  the 
Government  under  great  difficulties.  On  the  other 
side,  the  young  man  is  said  to  have  been  very  riotous, 
and  marked  as  such  by  the  Guards.  But  this  is  not 
all.  We  have  independent  mobs,  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Wilkes,  and  who  only  take  advantage  of 
so  favourable  a  season.  The  dearness  of  provisions 
incites,  the  hope  of  increase  of  wages  allures,  and 
drink  puts  them  in  motion.  The  coal-heavers  began, 
and  it  is  well  it  is  not  a  hard  frost,  for  they  have 
stopped  all  coals:  coming  to  Town.  The  sawyers 
rose  too,  and  at  last  the  sailors,  who  have  committed 
great  outrages  in  merchant  ships,  and  prevented  them 
from  sailing.  I  just  touch  the  heads,  which  would 
make  a  great  figure  if  dilated  in  Baker's  Chronicle 
among  the  'calamities  at  the  end  of  a  reign.  The  last 
mob,  however,  took  an  extraordinary  turn;  for  many 
thousand  sailors  came  to  petition  the  Parliament 
yesterday,  but  in  the  most  respectful  and  peaceable 
manner;  desired  only  to  have  their  grievances  ex- 
amined; if  reasonable,  redressed;  if  not  reasonable, 
they  would  be  satisfied.  Being  told  that  their  flags 
and  colours,  with  which  they  paraded,  were  illegal, 
they  cast  them  away.  Nor  was  this  all :  they 
declared  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  beat  and 
drove  away  Wilkes's  mob. 
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It  is  now  Friday  morning;  everything  was  quiet 
yesterday.  Lord  Suffolk  moved  the  Lords  to  address 
the  King  to  confer  some  mark  of  favour  on  the  Lord 
Mayor  Harley,  for  his  active  and  spirited  behaviour. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  answered  that  it  was  intended ; 
and  the  House  was  very  zealous. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  may  have  no  more  to  tell 
you  of  riots ;  not  that  I  ever  think  them  very  serious 
things,  but  just  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  storm 
bursts.  But  I  pity  poor  creatures  who  are  deluded 
to  their  fate,  and  fall  by  Gin  or  Faction,  when  they 
have  not  a  real  grievance  to  complain  of,  but  what 
depends  on  the  elements,  or  causes  past  remedy.  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  the  name  of  Liberty  profaned 
to  the  destruction  of  the  cause;  for  frantic  tumults 
only  lead  to  that  terrible  corrective,  Arbitrary  Power, 
— which  cowards  call  out  for  as  protection,  and 
knaves  are  so  ready  to  grant. 

I  believe  you  will  soon  hear  of  the  death  of  Princess 
Louisa,  who  is  in  a  deep  consumption. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Lord  Stormont  for  his  kind 
thoughts,  and  am  glad  you  are  together.  You  will 
be  a  comfort  to  him,  and  it  must  be  very  much  so 
to  you  at  this  time,  to  have  a  rational  man  to  talk 
with  instead  of  old  fools  and  young"  ones,  boys  and 
travelling  governors.  Adieu. 


141.  WILKES. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  9,  1768. 

To  send  you  empty  paragraphs  when  you  expect 
and  want  news  is  tantalising,  is  it  not  ?  Pray  agree 
with  me,  and  then  you  will  allow  that  I  have  acted 
very  kindly  in  not  writing  till  I  had  something  to  tell 
you.  Something,  of  course,  means  Wilkes,  for 
everything  is  nothing  except  the  theme  of  the  day. 
There  has  appeared  a  violent  '  North  Briton/ 
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addressed  to,  and  written  against  Lord  Mansfield, 
threatening  a  rebellion  if  he  continued  to  persecute 
Mr.  Wilkes.  This  paper,  they  say,  Wilkes  owned 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastelux,  a  French  gentleman, 
who  went  to  see  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  who 
knew  him  at  Paris.  A  rebellion  threatened  in  print 
is  not  very  terrible.  However,  it  was  said  that  the 
paper  was  outrageous  enough  to  furnish  the  Law 
with  every  handle  it  could  want.  But  modern  moun- 
tains do  not  degenerate  from  their  ancestors;  their 
issue  are  still  mice.  You  know,  too,  that  this  agrees 
with  my  system,  that  this  is  an  age  of  abortions. 
Prosecutions  were  ordered  against  the  publishers  and 
venders,  and  there,  I  suppose,  it  will  end. 

Yesterday  was  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  Wilkes 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Judges  went  down  by 
nine  in  the  morning,  but  the  mob  had  done  breakfast 
still  sooner,  and  was  there  before  them;  and  as  Judges 
stuffed  out  with  dignity  and  lamb-skins  are  not 
absolute  sprites,  they  had  much  ado  to  glide  through 
the  crowd.  Wilkes's  counsel  argued  against  the  out- 
lawry, and  then  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  speech  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  set  it  aside;  not  on  their  reasons,  but 
on  grounds  which  he  had  discovered  in  it  himself.  I 
think  they  say  it  was  on  some  flaw  in  the  Christian 
name  of  the  county,  which  should  not  have  been 
Middlesex  to  wit, — but  I  protest  I  don't  know,  for 
I  am  here  alone,  and  picked  up  my  intelligence  as  I 
walked  in  our  meadows  by  the  river.  You,  who  may 
be  walking  by  the  Arno,  will,  perhaps,  think  there 
was  some  timidity  in  this ;  but  the  depths  of  the  Law 
are  wonderful!  So  pray  don't  make  any  rash  con- 
clusions, but  stay  till  you  get  better  information. 

Well!  now  he  is  gone  to  prison  again, — I  mean 
Wilkes;  and  on  Tuesday  he  is  to  return  to  receive 
sentence  on  the  old  guilt  of  writing,  as  the  Scotch* 
would  not  call  it,  the  45,  though  they  call  the  rebellion 
so.  The  sentence  may  be  imprisonment,  fine,  or 

*  The  Scotch  called  the  rebellion  in  1715,  "  the  15,"  and  that 
in  1745  "  the  45." — WALPOLE. 
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pillory;  but  as  I  am  still  near  the  Thames,  I  do  not 
think  the  latter  will  be  chosen.  Oh !  but  stay,  he 
may  plead  against  the  indictment,  and  should  there 
be  an  improper  Middlesex  to  wit  in  that  too,  why 
then  in  that  case,  you  know,  he  did  not  write  the  45, 
and  then  he  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as  free  as  air, 
and  as  good  a  member  of  Parliament  as  if  he  had 
never  been  expelled.  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am 
trying  to  explain  to  you  what  I  literally  do  not  under- 
stand; all  I  do  know  is,  that  Mr.  Cooke,  the  other 
member  for  Middlesex,  is  just  dead,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  another  Middlesex  election,  which  is 
very  unpleasant  to  me,  who  hate  mobs  so  near  as 
Brentford.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Wilkes's  counsel,  is  the 
candidate,  and  I  suppose  the  only  one  in  the  present 
humour  of  the  people,  who  will  care  to  have  his 
brains  dashed  out,  in  order  to  sit  in  Parliament.  In 
truth,  this  enthusiasm  is  confined  to  the  very  mob  or 
little  higher,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  County. 
All  other  riots  are  ceased,  except  the  little  civil  war 
between  the  sailors  and  coal-heavers,  in  which  two  or 
three  lives  are  lost  every  week.  .  .  . 


142.  WET  SUMMERS. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  15,  1768. 

No,  I  cannot  be  so  false  as  to  say  I  am  glad  you  are 
pleased  with  your  situation.  You  are  so  apt  to  take 
root,  that  it  requires  ten  years  to  dig  you  out  again 
when  you  once  begin  to  settle.  As  you  go  pitching 
your  tent  up  and  down,  I  wish  you  were  still  more  a 
Tartar,  and  shifted  your  quarters  perpetually.  Yes, 
I  wrill  come  and  see  you;  but  tell  me  first,  when  do 
your  Duke  and  Duchess  [of  Buccleuch]  travel  to  the 
north  ?  I  know  that  he  is  a  very  amiable  lad,  and  I 
do  not  .know  that  she  is  not  as  amiable  a  laddess,  but 
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I  had  rather  see  their  house  comfortably  when  they 
are  not  there. 

I  perceive  the  deluge  fell  upon  you  before  it 
reached  us.  It  began  here  but  on  Monday  last,  and 
then  rained  near  eight-and-forty  hours  without 
intermission.  My  poor  hay  has  not  a  dry  thread  to 
its  back.  I  have  had  a  fire  these  three  days.  In 
short,  every  summer  one  lives  in  a  state  of  mutiny 
and  murmur,  and  I  have  found  the  reason:  it  is 
because  we  will  affect  to  have  a  summer,  and  we 
have  no  title  to  any  such  thing.  Our  poets  learnt 
their  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  so  adopted  the  terms 
of  their  masters.  They  talk  of  shady  groves,  purling 
streams,  and  cooling  breezes,  and  we  get  sore 
throats  and  agues  with  attempting  to  realise  these 
visions.  Master  Damon  writes  a  song,  and  invites 
Miss  Chloe  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
the  deuce  a  bit  have  we  of  any  such  thing  as  a  cool 
evening.  Zephyr  is  a  north-east  wind,  that  makes 
Damon  button  up  to  the  chin,  and  pinches  Chloe's 
nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue;  and  then  they  cry,  This  is 
a  bad  summer!  as  if  we  ever  had  any  other.  The 
best  sun  we  have  is  made  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  I  am 
determined  never  to  reckon  upon  any  other.  We 
ruin  ourselves  with  inviting  over  foreign  trees,  and 
making  our  houses  clamber  up  hills  to  look  at 
prospects.  How  our  ancestors  would  laugh  at  us, 
who  knew  there  was  no  being  comfortable,  unless 
you  had  a  high  hill  before  your  nose,  and  a  thick 
warm  wood  at  your  back!  Taste  is  too  freezing  a 
commodity  for  us,  and,  depend  upon  it,  will  go  out 
of  fashion  again. 

There  is  indeed  a  natural  warmth  in  this  country, 
which,  as  you  say,  I  am  very  glad  not  to  enjoy  any 
longer;  I  mean  the  hot-house  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 
My  own  sagacity  makes  me  very  vain,  though  there 
was  very  little  merit  in  it.  I  had  seen  so  much  of  all 
parties,  that  I  had  little  esteem  left  for  any;  it  is  most 
indifferent  to  me  who  is  in  or  who  is  out,  or  which  is 
set  in  the  pillory,  Mr.  Wilkes  or  my  Lord  Mansfield. 
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I  see  the  country  going  to  ruin,  and  no  man  with 
brains  enough  to  save  it.  That  is  mortifying;  but 
what  signifies  who  has  the  undoing  it?  I  seldom 
suffer  myself  to  think  on  this  subject:  my  patriotism 
could  do  no  good,  and  my  philosophy  can  make  me 
be  at  peace. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  poor  cousin 
Lady  Hinchinbrook :  I  heard  a  very  bad  account  of 
her  when  1  was  last  in  town.  Your  letter  to  Madame 
Roland  shall  be  taken  care  of;  but  as  you  are  so 
scrupulous  of  making  me  pay  postage,  I  must 
remember  not  to  overcharge  you,  as  I  can  frank  my 
idle  letters  no  longer;  therefore,  good  night! 

P.S.  I  was  in  town  last  week,  and  found  Mr.  Chute 
still  confined.  He  had  a  return  in  his  shoulder,  but 
I  think  it  more  rheumatism  than  gout. 


143.  No.  45  OF  THE  '  NORTH  BRITON.' 
To  the  Earl  of  Straff ord. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  25,  1768. 

You  ordered  me,  my  dear  Lord,  to  write  to  you, 
and  I  am  always  ready  to  obey  you,  and  to  give  you 
every  proof  of  attachment  in  my  power :  but  it  is  a 
very  barren  season  for  all  but  cabalists,  who  can 
compound,  divide,  multiply  No.  45  forty-five  thousand 
different  ways.  I  saw  in  the  papers  to-day,  that 
somehow  or  other  this  famous  number  and  the 
number  of  the  beast  in  the  Revelations  is  the  same — 
an  observation  from  which  different  persons  will 
draw  various  conclusions.  For  my  part,  who  have 
no  ill  wishes  to  Wilkes,  I  wish  he  was  in  Patmos,  or 
the  New  Jerusalem,  for  I  am  exceedingly  tired  of  his 
name.  The  only  good  thing  I  have  heard  in  all  this 
controversy  was  of  a  man  who  began  his  letter  thus : 
"  I  take  the  Wilkes-and-liberty  to  assure  you," 
&c. 
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144.  GOUT  IN  QUIET. 
To  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Monday,   Oct.    10,    1768. 

I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Lord,  for  the 
account  of  the  ball  at  Welbeck.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  repay  it  with  a  relation  of  the  Masquerade  to-night; 
for  I  have  been  confined  here  this  week  with  the  gout 
in  my  foot,  and  have  not  stirred  off  my  bed  or  couch 
since  Tuesday.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  the  great  ball 
at  Sion  on  Friday,  for  which  a  new  road,  paddock, 
and  bridge  were  made,  as  other  folks  make  a  dessert. 
I  conclude  Lady  Mary  Coke  has,  and  will  tell  you  of 
all  these  pomps,  which  Health  thinks  so  serious,  and 
Sickness  with  her  grave  face  tells  one  are  so  idle. 
Sickness  may  make  me  moralise,  but  I  assure  you  she 
does  not  want  humour.  She  has  diverted  me  ex- 
tremely with  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
repose  (to  call  neglect  by  its  dignified  name)  which 
I  have  enjoyed  in  this  fit,  and  the  great  anxiety  in 
which  the  whole  world  was  when  I  had  the  last  gout, 
three  years  ago — you  remember  my  friends  were  then 
coming  into  power.  Lord  Weymouth  was  so  good 
tas  to  call  at  least  once  every  day,  and  inquire  after 
me;  and  the  foreign  ministers  insisted  that  I  should 
;give  them  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me,  that  they 
! might  tranquillise  their  sovereigns  with  the  certainty 
iof  my  not  being  in  any  danger.  The  Duke  and 
!  Duchess  of  Newcastle  were  so  kind,  though  very 
inervous  themselves,  as  to  send  messengers  and  long 
messages  every  day  from  Claremont.  I  cannot  say 
this  fit  has  alarmed  Europe  quite  so  much.  I  heard 
the  bell  ring  at  the  gate,  and  asked  with  much 
majesty  if  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  sent? 
"No,  Sir,  it  was  only  the  butcher's  boy/'  The 
butcher's  boy  is,  indeed,  the  only  courier  I  have  had. 
Neither  the  King  of  France  nor  King  of  Spain 
appears  to  be  under  the  least  concern  about  me. 
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My  dear  Lord,  I  have  had  so  many  of  these  tran- 
sitions in  my  life,  that  you  will  not  wonder  they  divert 
me  more  than  a  masquerade.  I  am  ready  to  say  to 
most  people,  "  Mask,  I  know  you."  I  wish  I  might 
choose  their  dresses ! 

When  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Lady  Straiford, 
I  shall  beseech  her  to  tell  me  all  the  news;  for  I  am 
too  nigh  and  too  far  to  know  any.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Lord! 

145.  AGE  AND  PRUDENCE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.   15,   1768. 

You  cannot  wonder  when  I  receive  such  kind  letters 
from  you,  that  I  am  vexed  our  intimacy  should  be 
reduced  almost  to  those  letters.  It  is  selfish  to 
complain,  when  you  give  me  such  good  reasons  for 
your  system:  but  I  grow  old;  and  the  less  time  we 
have  to  live  together,  the  more  I  feel  a  separation 
from  a  person  I  love  so  well;  and  that  reflection 
furnishes  me  with  arguments  in  vindication  of  my 
peevishness.  Methinks,  though  the  contrary  is  true 
in  practice,  prudence  should  be  the  attribute  of  youth, 
not  of  years.  When  we  approach  to  the  last  gate  of 
life,  what  does  it  signify  to  provide  for  new  furnishing 
one's  house?  Youth  should  have  all  those  cares; 
indeed,  charming  youth  is  better  employed.  It  leaves 
foresight  to  those  that  have  little  occasion  for  it. 
You  and  I  have  both  done  with  the  world,  the  busy 
world,  and  therefore  I  would  smile  with  you  over 
what  we  have  both  seen  of  it,  and  luckily  we  can 
smile  both,  for  we  have  quitted  it  willingly,  not  from 
disgust  nor  mortifications.  However,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  combat  your  reasons,  much  less  would  I 
draw  you  to  town  a  moment  sooner  than  it  is  con- 
venient to  you,  though  I  shall  never  forget  your 
offering  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much  in  town  that  I 
wish  we  were  nearer,  as  in  the  country.  Unless  one 
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lives  exactly  in  the  same  set  of  company,  one  is  not 
much  the  better  for  one's  friends  being  in  London. 
I  that  talk  of  giving  up  the  world,  have  only  given 
up  the  troubles  of  it,  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  I 
should  speak  more  properly  in  saying,  that  I  have 
retired  out  of  the  world  into  London.  I  always 
intend  to  place  some  months  between  me  and  the 
moroseness  of  retirement.  We  are  not  made  for 
solitude.  It  gives  us  prejudices,  it  indulges  us  in 
our  own  humours,  and  at  last  we  cannot  live  without 
them. 

My  gout  is  quite  gone;  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
disguise  its  remains,  I  could  walk  very  gracefully, 
except  on  going  down  stairs.  Happily  it  is  not  the 
fashion  to  hand  anybody;  the  nymph  and  I  should 
soon  be  at  the  bottom. 

Your  old  cousin  Newcastle  is  going;  he  has  had  a 
stroke  of  a  palsy,  and  they  think  will  not  last  two 
days.     I  hope  he  is  not  sensible,  as  I  doubt  he  would 
be  too  averse  to  his  situation.     Poor  man!  he  is  not 
like  my  late  amiable  friend,  Lady  Hervey;  two  days 
before  she  died,  she  wrote  to  her  son  Bristol  these 
words :    "  I   feel   my  dissolution   coming   on,   but   I 
have  no  pain;  what  can  an  old  woman  desire  more  ?" 
This    was    consonant   to    her    usual   propriety — yes, 
>ropriety  is  grace,  and  thus  everybody  may  be  grace- 
ul,  when  other  graces  are  fled.     Oh!   but  you  will 
cry,  is  not  this  a  contradiction  to  the  former  part  of 
our  letter?     Prudence  is  one  of  the  graces  of  age; 
—why — yes,  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be — and  yet 
'  don't  know  how,  'tis  a  musty  quality;  one  hates  to 
allow  it  to  be  a  grace — come,  at  least  it  is  only  like 
.hat  one  of  the  graces  that  hides  her  face.     She  has 
lot  the  openness  of  the  other  two.     In  short,  I  have 
*ver  been  so  imprudent,  that  though  I  have  much 
:orrected  myself,  I  am  not  at  all  vain  of  such  merit. 
[  have  purchased  it  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth. 
I   wish  you  joy   of  Lord   Guilford's   amendment; 
md  always  take  a  full  part  in  your  satisfaction  or 
>orrow.     Adieu!     Yours  ever. 
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146.  WILKES  EXPELLED. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,   Feb.   6,    1769. 

I  was  not  mistaken  in  announcing  to  you  the 
approaching  expulsion  of  Wilkes.  It  passed  on 
Friday  night,  or  rather  at  three  on  Saturday  morning, 
by  a  majority  of  219  against  137,  after  four  days  of 
such  fatigue  and  long  sittings  as  never  were  known 
together.  His  behaviour,  in  every  respect  but  confi- 
dence, was  so  poor,  that  it  confirmed  what  I  have 
long  thought,  that  he  would  lose  himself  sooner  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  he  can  be  crushed  any- 
where else.  He  has  so  little  quickness  or  talent  for 
public  speaking,  that  he  would  not  be  heard  with 
patience.  Now  he  has  all  the  eclat  that  sufferings, 
boldness,  or  his  writings  can  give  him — not  that  I 
think  the  latter  have  other  merit  than  being  calculated 
for  the  mob  and  the  moment.  He  stands  again  for 
Middlesex,  to  be  again  expelled;  yet  nobody  dares 
oppose  him;  and  he  is  as  sure  of  recommending  his 
successor.  Still  there  are  people  so  wild  and  blind, 
as  not  to  see  that  every  triumph  against  him  is 
followed  by  mortification  and  disgrace.  In  this 
country  every  violence  turns  back  upon  its  authors. 
My  father,  who  governed  for  the  longest  time,  and 
Mr.  Pelham,  who  enjoyed  the  quietest  administration, 
always  leaned  to  lenient  measures.  They  who  think 
themselves  wiser,  have  not  met  with  equal  success. 
As  worthless  a  fellow  as  Wilkes  is,  the  rigours  exer- 
cised towards  him  have  raised  a  spirit  that  will 
require  still  wiser  heads  to  allay.  Men  have  again 
turned  seriously  to  the  study  of  those  controversies 
that  agitated  this  country  an  hundred  years  ago;  andi 
instead  of  dipping  in  Roman  and  Greek  histories  for 
flowers  to  decorate  the  speeches  of  false  patriotism, 
principles  are  revived  that  have  taken  deeper  root: 
and  I  hope  we  may  not  see  quarrels  of  a  graver 
complexion  than  the  dirty  squabbles  for  places  and 
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profit.  Persecution  for  politics  has  just  the  same 
issue  as  for  religion;  it  spreads  the  oppressed 
doctrine;  and  though  I  think  Wilkes  as  bad  a  man 
as  if  he  were  a  saint,  he  will  every  day  get  disciples 
who  will  profit  of  his  martyrdom.  Thank  God,  that 
he  has  not  turned  methodist !  .  .  . 


147.  MIDDLESEX  ELECTION. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  March  23,  1769. 

More  tempests !  Pray,  Mr.  Minister,  keep  up 
your  dignity  as  well  as  you  can;  for  I  doubt  that  you 
will  be  a  little  laughed  at.  You  are  not  now  represent- 
ing the  conquerors  of  East  and  West.  Your  crest  is 
fallen!  Our  campaigns  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  Middlesex.  We  will  begin  with  the  third 
election  at  Brentford.  One  Dingley  was  sent  to 
oppose  Wilkes,  but  took  panic  and  ran  away,  and 
nobody  would  propose  him.  The  next  day  he 
advertised  that  he  had  gone  thither  with  all  the 
resolution  in  the  world,  provided  there  had  been  no 
danger,  and  so  Wilkes  was  chosen  once  more.  The 
House  again  rejected  him;  but,  lest  the  country 
should  complain  of  not  being  represented,  another 
writ  is  issued;  the  Court  is  to  set  up  somebody,  and 
a  new  egg  is  laid  for  riots  and  clamours. 

Oh !  but  this  is  not  all.  As  one  or  two  towns  had 
sent  instructions  to  their  members,  it  was  thought 
wise  to  procure  loyal  addresses,  and  one  was  obtained 
from  Essex,  which,  being  the  great  county  for 
calves,  produced  nothing  but  ridicule.  I  foresaw, 
and  said  from  the  first  moment,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  sillier  step  taken,  as  it  would  sow  division  in 
every  county  and  great  town  in  England,  by  splitting 
the  inhabitants  into  instructors  and  addressers.  Well ! 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Dingley  got  an  assembly  of 
merchants,  and  carried  an  address  ready  drawn.  It 
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produced  opposition  and  hubbub,  and  Mr.  Dingley 
struck  a  lawyer  in  the  face  and  beat  out  one  of  his 
teeth.  The  man  knocked  him  down,  drubbed  him, 
and  put  him  in  the  Crown  Office. 

This  scheme  defeated,  an  address  was  left  at  a 
public  office  to  be  signed  by  all  who  pleased,  and 
yesterday  was  fixed  for  it  to  be  presented  at  St. 
James's  by  six  hundred  merchants  and  others.  This 
imposing  cavalcade  no  sooner  set  forth  than  they 
were  hissed  and  pelted;  and  when  they  came  to 
Temple-bar  they  found  an  immense  mob,  who  had 
shut  the  gates  against  them,  and  they  were  forced 
to  make  their  escape  by  any  streets  and  by-lanes  that 
were  not  occupied  Not  a  third  part  reached  St. 
James's,  and  they  were  overtaken  by  a  prodigious 
concourse,  attending  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses. 
On  one  side  of  the  hearse  hung  a  large  escutcheon, 
representing  the  Chairman  at  Brentford  killing 
Clarke;  on  the  other,  the  Guards  firing  on  the  mob 
in  St.  George's  Fields  and  shooting  Allen,  with 
streams  of  blood  running  down.  This  procession 
drove  to  St.  James's  Gate,  where  grenadiers  were 
fixed  to  prevent  their  entrance,  and  the  gates 
towards  the  park  shut.  Here  the  King,  Ministers, 
and  Foreign  Ministers  were  besieged  till  past  four, 
though  the  Riot-Act  was  read,  and  Lord  Talbot  came 
down,  and  seized  one  man,  while  the  mob  broke  the 
steward's  wand  in  his  hand.  It  was  near  five  before 
they  could  recover  and  present  the  address,  which 
the  mob  had  tried  to  seize;  they  had  so  pelted  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  merchants,  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  appear.  The  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Kingston  were  as  ill  treated.  The  latter,  coming 
from  Bedford  House,  had  been  taken  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  had  his  new  wedding-coach,  favours, 
and  liveries  covered  with  mud.  Fifteen  men  are 
taken  up,  but  I  don't  find  that  anything  can  be  proved 
against  them.  In  short,  never  was  a  more  disgrace- 
ful scene !  Don't  wonder  if  /  smile,  who  have  seen 
more  formidable  mobs,  and  something  of  a  better 
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head  opposed  to  them.  Many  cry  out  "  Shame!"— 
but  half,  that  cry  out,  I  remember  encouraging  mobs, 
and  for  much  worse  ends  than  these  poor  infatuated 

feople  have  in  view.  The  Minister  of  those  days 
Sir  R.  Walpole]  would  not  have  seen  such  a  pro- 
cession arrive  in  St.  James's  without  having  had 
intelligence  of  it,  nor  without  being  prepared  for  it. 
Those  great  and  able  persons,  the  Bedford  faction, 
have  conjured  up  this  storm,  and  now  are  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  at  it.  All  is  perfectly  quiet  to-day, 
and  the  King  has  been  at  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill 
for  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  divorce.  Luckily,  New- 
market begins  on  Monday,  during  which  holy  season 
there  is  always  a  suspension  of  arms. 
* 

Good  Friday,   2<\th. 

Peace  and  cross-buns  reign  to-day.  If  no  new  in- 
genuity is  stirred,  the  people,  I  don't  doubt,  will  give 
no  more  disturbance.  But  if  the  Scotch,  who  cannot 
rest  in  patience  without  persecuting  Wilkes,  and  who 
have  neither  known  how  to  quiet  or  to  quell  him, 
prompt  new  violence,  the  nation  will  call  out  for  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Temple,  and  the  Ministers  will 
have  leisure  to  repent  the  succession  of  blunders  that 
they  have  committed.  It  is  strange  that  men  will 
not  learn  in  every  country  that  defensive  measures 
are  the  only  wise  measures  for  an  Administration! 
For  a  little  more  power  they  risk  what  they  possess, 
and  never  discover  that  the  most  absolute  are  those 
which  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Were 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  or  Louis  XL  more 
despotic  than  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign? 
And  then  he  had  the  comfort  of  going  to  bed  every 
night  without  the  fear  of  being  assassinated.  What 
i  blessed  life  does  Count  d'CEyras*  pass,  who  is  forced 
to  lock  up  himself  and  all  his  power  at  the  end  of  his 
oalace,  with  guards  in  every  room,  and  with  every 
loor  barred  and  bolted!  As  superior  power  cannot 

*  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. — WALPOLE. 
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bestow  superior  wisdom  or  strength,  nor  destroy  the 
real  equality  between  man  and  man,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful that  any  man  should  stake  character,  life,  and 
peace  of  mind,  against  the  odious  prerogative  of 
being  feared?  Hated  alive,  and  reviled  dead,  they 
risk  everything  for  the  silly  satisfaction  of  turning 
-voluntary  into  trembling  sycophants.  Every  minister 
is  sure  of  flatterers  enough :  no,  those  flatterers  must 
be  slaves.  Charles  I.  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
servile  adulation  of  his  bishops;  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  must  burn  incense  too.  Oh !  that  men 
should  still  imagine  that  to  be  hated  is  the  way  to 
happiness. 


148.  CHATTERTON'S  MSS. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Chatterton. 

Arlington  Street,  March  28,  1769. 

SIR  : 

I  cannot  but  think  myself  singularly  obliged 
by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted,  when  I  read  your  very  curious 
and  kind  letter,  which  I  have  this  minute  received. 
I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  it,  and  for  the  very 
obliging  offer  you  make  me,  of  communicating  your 
MSS.  to  me.  What  you  have  already  sent  me  is  very 
valuable,  and  full  of  information;  but  instead  of 
correcting  you,  Sir,  you  are  far  more  able  to  correct 
me.  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  understanding  the. 
Saxon  language,  and  without  your  learned  notes 
should  not  have  been  able  to  comprehend  Rowley's 
text. 

As  a  second  edition  of  my  Anecdotes  was  published 
but  last  year,  I  must  not  flatter  myself  that  a  third 
will  be  wanted  soon;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  up 
any  notices  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  extract  for  me, 
and  send  me  at  your  leisure;  for,  as  it  is  uncertain 
when  I  may  use  them,  I  would  by  no  means  borrow 
and  detain  your  MSS.' 
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Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  where  Rowley's  poems 
are  to  be  found  ?  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  print 
them;  or  at  least,  a  specimen  of  them,  if  they  have 
never  been  printed. 

The  Abbot  John's  verses  that  you  have  given  me, 
are  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit,  though 
there  are  some  words  I  do  not  understand. 

You  do  riot  point  out  exactly  the  time  when  he 
lived,  which  I  wish  to  know,  as  I  suppose  it  was  long 
before  John  Ab  Eyck's  discovery  of  oil-painting.  If 
so,  it  confirms  what  I  had  guessed,  and  have  hinted 
in  my  Anecdotes,  that  oil-painting  was  known  here 
much  earlier  than  that  discovery  or  revival. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  questions  now, 
Sir,  but  flatter  myself  from  the  humanity  and  polite- 
ness you  have  already  shown  me,  that  you  will  some- 
times give  me  leave  to  consult  you.  I  hope,  too, 
you  will  forgive  the  simplicity  of  my  direction,  as  you 
have  favoured  me  with  no  other. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 
HOR.  WALPOLE. 


149.  A  FETE  AT  STRAWBERRY. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  May  u,   1769. 

You  are  so  wayward,  that  I  often  resolve  to  give 
you  up  to  your  humours.  Then  something  happens 
with  which  I  can  divert  you,  and  my  good-nature 
returns.  Did  not  you  say  you  should  return  to  London 
long  before  this  time  ?  At  least,  could  you  not  tell 
me  you  had  changed  your  mind?  why  am  I  to  pick 
it  out  from  your  absence  and  silence,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  found  a  future  state  in  Moses's  saying 
nothing  of  the  matter !  I  could  go  on  with  a  chapter 
of  severe  interrogatories,  but  I  think  it  more  cruel 
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to  treat  you  as  a  hopeless  reprobate;  yes,  you  are 
graceless,  and  as  I  have  a  respect  for  my  own 
scolding,  I  shall  not  throw  it  away  upon  you. 

Strawberry  has  been  in  great  glory;  I  have  given  a 
festino  there  that  will  almost  mortgage  it.  Last 
Tuesday  all  France  dined  there:  Monsieur  and 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  three 
more  French  ladies,  whose  names  you  will  find  in  the 
enclosed  paper,  eight  other  Frenchmen,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ministers,  the  Holdernesses, 
Fitzroys,  in  short  we  were  four  and  twenty.  They 
arrived  at  two.  At  the  gates  of  the  castle  I  received 
them,  dressed  in  the  cravat  of  Gibbons's  carving,  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  embroidered  up  to  the  elbows  that 
had  belonged  to  James  I.  The  French  servants 
stared,  and  firmly  believed  this  was  the  dress  of 
English  country  gentlemen.  After  taking  a  survey 
of  the  apartments,  we  went  to  the  printing-house, 
where  I  had  prepared  the  enclosed  verses,  with 
translations  by  Monsieur  de  Lille,  one  of  the 
company.  The  moment  they  were  printed  off,  I 
gave  a  private  signal,  and  French  horns  and  clarionets 
accompanied  this  compliment.  We  then  went  to  see 
Pope's  grotto  and  garden,  and  returned  to  a  magni- 
ficent dinner  in  the  refectory.  In  the  evening  we 
walked,  had  tea,  coffee,  and  lemonade  in  the  Gallery, 
which  was  illuminated  with  a  thousand,  or  thirty 
candles,  I  forget  which,  and  played  at  whisk  and  loo 
till  midnight.  Then  there  was  a  cold  supper,  and  at 
one  the  company  returned  to  town,  saluted  by  fifty 
nightingales,  who,  as  tenants  of  the  manor,  came  to 
do  honour  to  their  lord. 


150.  ANOTHER  VISIT  TO  FRANCE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

[Calais'],  August  18,  1769. 

As  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since  the  Assyrian 
calends,  which  is  much  longer  ago  than  the  Greek, 
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you  may  perhaps  have  died  in  Media,  at  Ecbatana,  or 
in  Chaldaea,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  I  have  no  reason 
to  take  it  ill  that  you  have  forgotten  me.  There  is 
no  post  between  Europe  and  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
I  hope  in  the  Lord  Pluto  you  are;  and  for  the  letters 
that  are  sent  by  Orpheus,  ^Eneas,  Sir  George  Villiers, 
and  such  accidental  passengers,  to  be  sure,  one 
cannot  wonder  if  they  miscarry.  You  might  indeed 
have  sent  one  a  scrawl  by  Fanny,  as  Cock-lane  is  not 
very  distant  from  Arlington-street;  but,  when  I  asked 
her,  she  scratched  the  ghost  of  a  no,  that  made  one's 
ears  tingle  again.  If,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
you  should  still  be  above  ground,  and  if,  which  is 
still  more  improbable,  you  should  repent  of  your  sins 
while  you  are  yet  in  good  health,  and  should  go 
strangely  further,  and  endeavour  to  make  atonement 
by  writing  to  me  again,  I  think  it  conscientiously 
right  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  not  in  Arlington-street, 
nor  at  Strawberry-hill,  nor  even  in  Middlesex;  nay, 
not  in  England;  I  am — I  am — guess  where — not  in 
Corsica,  nor  at  Spa — stay,  I  am  not  at  Paris  yet,  but 
I  hope  to  be  there  in  two  days.  In  short,  I  am  at 
Calais,  having  landed  about  two  hours  ago,  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  nine  hours.  Having  no  soul  with 
me  but  Rosette,  I  have  been  amusing  myself  with 
the  arrival  of  a  French  officer  and  his  wife  in  a  Berlin, 
which  carried  their  ancestors  to  one  of  Moliere's 
new  plays  :  as  Madame  has  no  maid  with  her,  she  and 
Monsieur  very  prudently  untied  the  trunks,  and  dis- 
burthened  the  venerable  machine  of  all  its  luggage 
themselves;  and  then  with  a  proper  resumption  of 
their  quality,  Monsieur  gave  his  hand  to  Madame,  and 
conducted  her  in  much  ceremony  through  the  yard 
to  their  apartment.  Here  ends  the  beginning  of  my 
letter;  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  perhaps,  I 
may  continue  it.  You  cannot  have  the  confidence  to 
complain,  if  I  give  you  no  more  than  my  momens 
perdus;  have  you  deserved  any  better  of  me  ? 
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Saturday  morning. 

Having  just  recollected  that  the  whole  merit  of 
this  letter  will  consist  in  the  surprise,  I  hurry  to  finish 
it,  and  send  it  away  by  the  captain  of  the  packet,  who 
is  returning.  You  may  repay  me  this  surprise  by 
answering  my  letter,  and  by  directing  yours  to 
Arlington-street,  from  whence  Mary  will  forward  it 
to  me.  You  will  not  have  much  time  to  consider,  for 
I  shall  set  out  on  my  return  from  Paris  the  first  of 
October,  according  to  my  solemn  promise  to  Straw- 
berry; and  you  must  know,  I  keep  my  promises  to 
Strawberry  much  better  than  you  do.  Adieu! 
Boulogne  hoy! 


151.  MME.  DU  DEFFAND. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Paris,  Se-pt.  7,  1769. 

Your  two  letters  flew  here  together  in  a  breath. 
I  shall  answer  the  article  of  business  first.  I  could 
certainly  buy  many  things  for  you  here,  that  you 
would  like,  the  reliques  of  the  last  age's  magnificence; 
but,  since  my  Lady  Holdernesse  invaded  the  Custom- 
House  with  an  hundred  and  fourteen  gowns,  in  the 
reign  of  that  two-penny  monarch  George  Grenville, 
the  ports  are  so  guarded,  that  not  a  soul  but  a 
smuggler  can  smuggle  anything  into  England;  and 
I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  pay  seventy-five  per 
cent,  on  second-hand  commodities.  All  I  transported 
three  years  ago,  was  conveyed  under  the  canon  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  I  have  no  interest  in  our 
present  representative;  nor  if  I  had,  is  he  returning. 
Plate,  of  all  earthly  vanities,  is  the  most  impassable : 
it  is  not  counterband  in  its  metallic  capacity,  but 
totally  so  in  its  personal;  and  the  officers  of  the 
Custom-House  not  being  philosophers  enough  to 
separate  the  substance  from  the  superficies,  brutally 
hammer  both  to  pieces,  and  return  you — only  the 
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intrinsic;  a  compensation  which  you,  who  are  no 
member  of  Parliament,  would  not,  I  trow,  be  satisfied 
with.  Thus  I  doubt  you  must  retrench  your  gener- 
osity to  yourself,  unless  you  can  contract  it  into  an 
Elzevir  size,  and  be  content  with  anything  one  can 
bring  in  one's  pocket. 

My  dear  old  friend  [Madame  du  Deffand]  was 
charmed  with  your  mention  of  her,  and  made  me  vow 
to  return  you  a  thousand  compliments.  She  cannot 
conceive  why  you  will  not  step  hither.  Feeling  in  her- 
self no  difference  between  the  spirits  of  twenty-three 
and  seventy-three,  she  thinks  there  is  no  impediment 
to  doing  whatever  one  will,  but  the  want  of  eyesight. 
If  she  had  that  I  am  persuaded  no  consideration  would 
prevent  her  making  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
She  makes  songs,  sings  them,  remembers  all  that 
ever  were  made;  and,  having  lived  from  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  most  reasoning  age,  has  all  that  was 
amiable  in  the  last,  all  that  is  sensible  in  this,  without 
the  vanity  of  the  former,  or  the  pedant  impertinence 
of  the  latter.  I  have  heard  her  dispute  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  never  knew 
her  in  the  wrong.  She  humbles  the  learned,  sets 
right  their  disciples,  and  finds  conversation  for  every- 
body. Affectionate  as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  she  has 
none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more  universal  taste; 
and,  with  the  most  delicate  frame,  her  spirits  hurry 
her  through  a  life  of  fatigue  that  would  kill  me,  if  I 
was  to  continue  here.  If  we  return  by  one  in  the 
morning  from  suppers  in  the  country,  she  proposes 
driving  to  the  Boulevard  or  to  the  Foire  St.  Ovide, 
because  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  I  had  great 
difficulty  last  night  to  persuade  her,  though  she  was 
not  well,  not  to  sit  up  till  between  two  or  three  for 
the  comet;  for  which  purpose  she  had  appointed  an 
astronomer  to  bring  his  telescopes  to  the  president 
Henault's,  as  she  thought  it  would  amuse  me.  In 
short,  her  goodness  to  me  is  so  excessive,  that  I  feel 
unashamed  at  producing  my  withered  person  in  a 
round  of  diversions,  which  I  have  quitted  at  home. 
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I  tell  a  story;  I  do  feel  ashamed,  and  sigh  to  be  in  my 
quiet  castle  and  cottage;  but  it  costs  me  many  a  pang, 
when  I  reflect  that  I  shall  probably  never  have  resolu- 
tion enough  to  take  another  journey  to  see  this  best 
and  sincerest  of  friends,  who  loves  me  as  much  as  my 
mother  did !  but  it  is  idle  to  look  forward — what  is 
next  year  ? — a  bubble  that  may  burst  for  her  or  me, 
before  even  the  flying  year  can  hurry  to  the  end  of 
its  almanack!  To  form  plans  and  projects  in  such  a 
precarious  life  as  this,  resembles  the  enchanted 
castles  of  fairy  legends,  in  which  every  gate  was 
guarded  by  giants,  dragons,  &c.  Death  or  diseases 
bar  every  portal  through  which  we  mean  to  pass; 
and,  though  we  may  escape  them  and  reach  the  last 
chamber,  what  a  wild  adventurer  is  he  that  centres 
his  hopes  at  the  end  of  such  an  avenue !  I  sit  con- 
tented with  the  beggars  at  the  threshold,  and  never 
propose  going  on,  but  as  the  gates  open  of  them- 
selves. 

The  weather  here  is  quite  sultry,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  one  can  send  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and 
buy  better  peaches  than  all  our  expense  in  kitchen 
gardens  produces.  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre  are  a  few 
doors  from  me,  having  started  from  Tunbridge  more 
suddenly  than  I  did  from  Strawberry  Hill,  but  on  a 
more  unpleasant  motive.  My  Lord  was  persuaded  to 
come  and  try  a  new  physician.  His  faith  is  greater 
than  mine !  but,  poor  man !  can  one  wonder  that  he 
is  willing  to  believe  ?  My  lady  has  stood  her  shock, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  will  get  over  it. 

Adieu,  my  t'other  dear  old  friend!  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  see  you  almost  as  seldom  as  I  do  Madame  du 
Deffand.  However,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect  that 
we  have  not  changed  to  each  other  for  some  five-and- 
thirty  years,  and  neither  you  nor  I  haggle  about 
naming  so  ancient  a  term.  I  made  a  visit  yesterday 
to  the  Abbess  of  Panthemont,  General  Oglethorpe's 
niece, *  and  no  chicken.  I  inquired  after  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Mezieres,  and  thought  I  might  to  a 
*  Sister  of  the  Princess  de  Ligne. — WALPOLE. 
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spiritual  votary  to  immortality  venture  to  say,  that 
her  mother  must  be  very  old;  she  interrupted  me 
tartly,  and  said,  no,  her  mother  had  been  married 
extremely  young.  Do  but  think  of  its  seeming 
important  to  a  saint  to  sink  a  wrinkle  of  her  owr, 
through  an  iron  grate !  Oh !  we  are  ridiculous 
animals ;  and  if  angels  have  any  fun  in  them,  how  we 
must  divert  them. 


152.  FRENCH  TREES. 
Tto  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Paris,  Sept.  8,   1769. 

T'other  night,  at  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul's  at 
supper,  the  intendant  of  Rouen  asked  me,  if  we  have 
roads  of  communication  all  over  England  and  Scot- 
land?— I  suppose  he  thinks  that  in  general  we  inhabit 
trackless  forests  and  wild  mountains,  and  that  once 
a  year  a  few  legislators  come  to  Paris  to  learn  the 
arts  of  civil  life,  as  to  sow  corn,  plant  vines,  and  make 
operas.  If  this  letter  should  contrive  to  scramble 
through  that  desert  Yorkshire,  where  your  Lordship 
has  attempted  to  improve  a  dreary  hill  and  unculti- 
vated vale,  you  will  find  I  remember  your  commands 
of  writing  from  this  capital  of  the  world,  whither  I 
am  come  for  the  benefit  of  my  country,  and  where  I 
am  intensely  studying  those  laws  and  that  beautiful 
frame  of  government,  which  can  alone  render  a  nation 
happy,  great,  and  flourishing;  where  lettres  de  cachet 
soften  manners,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  luxury 
and  beggary  ensures  a  common  felicity.  As  we  have 
a  prodigious  number  of  students  in  legislature  of 
both  sexes  here  at  present,  I  will  not  anticipate  their 
discoveries;  but,  as  your  particular  friend,  will  com- 
municate a  rare  improvement  on  nature,  which  these 
great  philosophers  have  made,  and  which  would  add 
considerable  beauties  to  those  parts  which  your  Lord- 
ship has  already  recovered  from  the  waste,  and  taught 
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to  look  a  little  like  a  Christian  country.  The  secret  is 
very  simple,  and  yet  demanded  the  effort  of  a  mighty 
genius  to  strike  it  out.  It  is  nothing  but  this  :  trees 
ought  to  be  educated  as  much  as  men,  and  are  s-trange 
awkward  productions  when  not  taught  to  hold  them- 
selves upright  or  bow  on  proper  occasions.  The 
academy  de  belles-lettres  have  even  offered  a  prize 
for  the  man  that  shall  recover  the  long-lost  art  of  an 
ancient  Greek,  called  le  sieur  Orphee,  who  instituted 
a  dancing-school  for  plants,  and  gave  a  magnificent 
ball  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  Thrace,  which 
was  performed  entirely  by  forest-trees.  In  this  whole 
kingdom  there  is  no  such  thing  as  seeing  a  tree  that 
is  not  well-behaved.  They  are  first  stripped  up  and 
then  cut  down;  and  you  would  as  soon  meet  a  man 
with  his  hair  about  his  ears  as  an  oak  or  an  ash.  As 
the  weather  is  very  hot  now,  and  the  soil  chalk,  and 
the  dust  white,  I  assure  you  it  is  very  difficult, 
powdered  as  both  are  all  over,  to  distinguish  a  tree 
from  a  hair-dresser.  Lest  this  should  sound  like  a 
travelling  hyperbole,  I  must  advertise  your  Lordship, 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  their  heights;  for,  a 
tree  of  thirty  years'  growth  being  liable  to  be  marked 
as  royal  timber,  the  proprietors  take  care  not  to  let 
their  trees  live  to  the  age  of  being  enlisted,  but  burn 
them,  and  plant  others  as  often  almost  as  they  change 
their  fashions.  This  gives  an  air  of  perpetual  youth 
to  the  face  of  the  country,  and  if  adopted  by  us  would 
realise  Mr.  Addison's  visions,  and 

"  Make  our  bleak  rocks  and  barren  mountains  smile."  .  .  . 


153.  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.    18,    1770. 

Affairs  are  so  serious,  and  in  so  critical  a  situation, 
that  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  my  letters  too 
frequent  if  I  wrote  every  post.  Nothing  proves  the 
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badness  of  generals,  like  an  ill  use  of  a  great  victory. 
Ours  have  not  hurt  their  own  success  by  neglecting 
to  pursue  it,  but  by  pursuing  it  too  far.  .  .  . 

But  the  most  imprudent  step  has  been  the  dis- 
mission of  the  Chancellor  [Camden],  and  that  before 
any  preparation  was  made  for  a  successor.  The  Seals 
were  indeed  privately  offered  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
refused  them,  but  published  the  offer;  and  then 
to  Mr.  Yorke;  but  the  Chancellor  heard  the  news 
by  common  report,  before  he  had  received  the  least 
notification  of  his  disgrace.  Though  I  believe  he 
did  not  intend  to  remain  in  office,  these  lights  will  not 
have  soothed  him.  They  have  hurried  on,  too,  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Granby,  who  yesterday  gave  up 
the  command  of  the  Army  and  the  Ordnance,  only 
reserving  his  regiment  of  Blues. 

You  may  imagine  how  these  events  have  raised  the 
spirits  and  animosity  of  the  Opposition;  but  the 
greatest  blow  is  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Yorke,  the  night 
before  last,  absolutely  declined  the  Seals,  though  the 
great  object  of  his  life  and  of  his  variations;  but 
terror  and  Lord  Rockingham  pulled  more  forcibly 
the  other  way.  There  is  nobody  else;  the  Chief- 
Justice  Wilmot's  health  will  not  allow  him  to  take 
them,  and  the  Attorney-General  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  is  supposed 
Dunning,  the  Solicitor-General,  will  follow  his  friend 
the  Chancellor,  especially  as  he  spoke  on  the  same 
side  the  first  day.  When  the  Seals  go  a-begging, 
and  the  Army  is  abandoned  by  the  popular  general, 
you  will  not  think  the  circumstances  of  Administration 
very  flourishing.  Well!  you  will  not  be  more 
astonished  than  I  was  yesterday,  at  four  o'clock,  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Yorke  had  just  accepted,  and  is 
Chancellor.  The  rage  of  the  Opposition  speaks  the 
importance  of  this  acquisition  to  the  Court.  It  will 
be  great  indeed  if  it  stops  the  tide  of  resignations.  .  .  . 
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154.  YORKE'S  DEATH. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Monday,  Jan.  22,  1770. 

What  a  strange  event!  Though  my  letters  tread 
on  each  other's  heels,  they  can  scarce  keep  up  with 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  times.  Mr.  Yorke  is  dead! 
—yes,  the  new  Chancellor!  He  kissed  the  King's 
hand  for  the  Great  Seal  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
expired  between  five  and  six  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  was  Semele  perishing  by  the  lightnings  she  had 
longed  for.  When  you  have  recovered  your  surprise, 
you  will  want  to  know  the  circumstances.  I  believe 
the  following  are  nearly  the  truth.  To  be  second 
Chancellor  in  succession  in  his  own  house  had  been 
the  great  object  of  Mr.  Yorke's  life;  and  his  family 
were  not  less  eager  for  it.  This  point  had  occasioned 
much  uncertainty  in  their  conduct.  In  general,  they 
were  attached  to  Lord  Rockingham,  but  being 
decent,  and  naturally  legal,  they  had  given  into  none 
of  the  violences  of  their  party,  particularly  on  the 
petitions,  all  the  brothers  absenting  themselves  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  When  the  Great  Seal, 
on  the  intended  dismission  of  Lord  Camden,  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Yorke,  his  connections,  and  dread  of 
abuse,  weighed  so  strongly  against  his  ambition,  that 
he  determined  to  refuse  it.  Some  say  that  his 
brother  Lord  Hardwicke  advised;  others,  that  he 
dissuaded  the  acceptance.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had 
given  a  positive  refusal  both  to  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  that  the  Earl  had  notified  it  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  Within  two  hours  after,  the 
King  prevailed  on  Yorke  to  accept. 

The  conflict  occasioned  in  his  mind  by  these 
struggles,  working  on  a  complexion  that  boiled  over 
with  blood,  threwr  him  into  a  high  fever  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  a  vomiting  ensuing  on  Thurs- 
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day  morning,  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  no  art 
could  save  him.  The  Cerberus  of  Billingsgate  had 
opened  all  its  throats,  but  must  shut  them,  for  the 
poor  man  had  accepted  handsomely,  without  making 
a  single  condition  for  himself;  I  do  not  reckon  the 
peerage;  as  a  Chancellor  must  have  it,  or  is  a  mute 
at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  blow  is 
heavy  on  the  Administration.  The  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot,  it  is  thought,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  Seals,  but  at  present  they  must  be  put 
into  commission,  for  the  Chancery  cannot  stand  still. 
You  are  a  sort  of  man  whom  virtue  can  comfort 
under  ill  success,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  you  what 
will  charm  you.  The  King  offered  the  Mastership 
of  the  Ordnance,  on  Lord  Granby's  resignation,  to 
Mr.  Conway,  who  is  only  Lieutenant-General  of  it. 
He  said  he  had  lived  in  friendship  with  Lord  Granby, 
and  would  not  profit  of  his  spoils;  but,  as  he  thought 
he  could  do  some  essential  service  in  the  office,  where 
there  are  many  abuses,  if  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  let  him  continue  as*  he  is,  he  would  do  the 
business  of  the  office  without  accepting  the  salary. 
The  King  replied,  "  You  are  a  phenomenon!  I  can 
satisfy  nobody  else,  and  you  will  not  take  even  what 
is  offered  to  you/'  I  believe  his  Majesty  would  not 
find  the  same  difficulty  with  many  patriots.  As 
extremes  meet,  even  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  acts  moder- 
ation. He  was  destined  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  Yorke's  death,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  again  push  to  be  Chancellor.  No 
such  thing :  he  says  he  will  not  avail  himself  of 
the  distresses  of  Government;  but,  having  consented 
to  be  Speaker,  will  remain  so;  and  is  to  be  installed 
to-day,  the  Opposition  not  being  able  to  find  a 
concurrent.  There  ! — there  is  Cassius  as  self-denying 
as  Brutus !  , 
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155.  A  MASQUERADE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  2,7,   1770. 

It  is  very  lucky,  seeing  how  much  of  the  tiger 
enters  into  the  human  composition,  that  there  should 
be  a  good  dose  of  the  monkey  too.  If  y£sop  had  not 
lived  so  many  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
masquerades  and  operas,  he  would  certainly  have 
anticipated  my  observation,  and  worked  it  up  into  a 
capital  fable.  As  we  still  trade  upon  the  stock  of  the 
ancients,  we  seldom  deal  in  any  other  manufacture; 
and,  though  nature,  after  new  combinations,  lets 
forth  new  characteristics,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
are  added  to  the  old  fund;  else  how  could  so  striking 
a  remark  have  escaped  being  made,  as  mine,  on  the 
joint  ingredients  of  tiger  and  monkey?  In  France 
the  latter  predominates,  in  England  the  former;  but, 
like  Orozmades  and  Arimanius,  they  get  the  better 
by  turns.  The  bankruptcy  in  France,  and  the  rigours 
of  the  new  Comptroller-General,  are  half  forgotten, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  new  opera  at  the  new  theatre. 
Our  civil  war  has  been  lulled  asleep  by  a  Subscription 
Masquerade,  for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
literally  adjourned  yesterday.  Instead  of  Fairfaxes 
and  Cromwells,  we  have  had  a  crowd  of  Henry  the 
Eighths,  Wolseys,  Vandykes,  and  Harlequins;  and 
because  Wilkes  was  not  mask  enough,  we  had  a  man 
dressed  like  him,  with  a  visor,  in  imitation  of  his 
squint,  and  a  Cap  of  Liberty  on  a  pole.  In  short, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  young  lords  have  given  the  town 
a  Masquerade;  and  politics,  for  the  last  fortnight, 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  habit-makers.  The  ball 
was  last  night  at  Soho;  and,  if  possible,  was  more 
magnificent  than  the  King  of  Denmark's.  The 
Bishops  opposed :  he  of  London  formally  remon- 
strated to  the  King,  who  did  not  approve  it,  but  could 
not  help  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  four  divine 
vessels  belonging  to  the  holy  fathers,  alias  their 
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wives,  were  at  this  Masquerade.  Monkey  again!  A 
fair  widow, *  who  once  bore  my  whole  name,  and  now 
bears  half  of  it,  was  there,  with  one  of  those  whom 
the  newspapers  call  great  personages — he  dressed 
like  Edward  the  Fourth,  she  like  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
in  grey  and  pearls,  with  a  black  veil.  Methinks  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  those 
masks. 

As  one  of  my  ancient  passions,  formerly,  was 
Masquerades,  I  had  a  large  trunk  of  dresses  by  me. 
I  dressed  out  a  thousand  young  Conwaysf  and 
Cholmondeleys,  |  and  went  with  more  pleasure  to  see 
them  pleased  than  when  I  formerly  delighted  in  that 
diversion  myself.  It  has  cost  me  a  great  headache, 
and  I  shall  probably  never  go  to  another.  A  symptom 
appeared  of  the  change  that  has  happened  in  the 
people. 

The  mob  was  beyond  all  belief  :  they  held  flambeaux 
to  the  windows  of  every  coach,  and  demanded  to  have 
the  masks  pulled  off  and  put  on  at  their  pleasure,  but 
with  extreme  good-humour  and  civility.  I  was  with 
my  Lady  Hertford  and  two  of  her  daughters,  in  their 
coach :  the  mob  took  me  for  Lord  Hertford,  and 
huzzaed  and  blessed  me !  One  fellow  cried  out, 
"  Are  you  for  Wilkes  ?"  Another  said,  "  D — n  you, 
you  fool,  what  has  Wilkes  to  do  with  a  Masquerade  ?" 

In  good  truth,  that  stock  is  fallen  very  low.  The 
Court  has  recovered  a  majority  of  seventy-five  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  party  has  succeeded  so 
ill  in  the  Lords,  that  my  Lord  Chatham  has  betaken 
himself  to  the  gout,  and  appears  no  more.  What 
Wilkes  may  do  at  his  enlargement  in  April,  I  don't 
know,  but  his  star  is  certainly  much  dimmed.  The 
distress  of  France,  the  injustice  they  have  been 

*  Maria  Walpole,  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  married 
William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Edward  IV.  married  the 
widow  of  Lord  Gray. — WALPOLE. 

t  Sons  of  Francis  Earl  of  Hertford,  Mr.  Walpole's  cousin- 
german. — WALPOLE. 

t  Mr.  Walpole's  nephews. — WALPOLE. 
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induced  to  commit  on  public  credit,  immense  bank- 
ruptcies, and  great  bankers  hanging  and  drowning 
themselves,  are  comfortable  objects  in  our  prospect; 
for  one  tiger  is  charmed  if  another  tiger  loses  his 
tail. 


156.  VISITING. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Adderbury,  Sunday  night,  July  i,  1770. 

You  will  be  enough  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me  dated  from  your  own  house,  and  may  judge 
of  my  mortification  at  not  finding  you  here;  exactly 
as  it  happened  two  years  ago.  In  short,  here  I  am, 
and  will  tell  you  how  I  came  here;  in  truth,  not  a 
little  against  my  will.  I  have  been  at  Park-place 
with  Princess  Amelia,  and  she  insisted  on  my  meeting 
her  at  Stowe  to-morrow.  She  had  mentioned  it 
before,  and  as  I  have  no  delight  in  a  royal  progress, 
and  as  little  in  the  Seigneur  Temple,  I  waived  the 
honour  and  pleasure,  and  thought  I  should  hear  no 
more  of  it.  However,  the  proposal  was  turned  into 
a  command,  and  everybody  told  me  I  could  not 
refuse.  Well,  I  could  not  come  so  near,  and  not 
call  upon  you;  besides,  it  is  extremely  convenient  to 
my  Lord  Castle  comer,  for  it  would  have  been  horrid 
to  set  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  full- 
dressed,  in  my  weepers,  and  to  step  out  of  my  chaise 
into  a  drawing-room.  I  wrote  to  you  on  Friday,  the 
soonest  I  could  after  this  was  settled,  to  notify  myself 
to  you,  but  find  I  am  arrived  before  my  letter.  Mrs. 
White  is  all  goodness;  and  being  the  first  of  July, 
and  consequently  the  middle  of  winter,  has  given  me 
a  good  fire  and  some  excellent  coffee  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  I  am  as  comfortable  as  possible,  except 
in  having  missed  you,  She  insists  on  acquainting 
you,  which  makes  me  write  this  to  prevent  your 
coming;  for  as  I  must  depart  at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  dragging  you  home  before  your 
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time  for  only  half  an  hour,  and  I  have  too  much 
regard  for  Lord  Guilford  to  deprive  him  of  your 
company.  Don't  therefore  think  of  making  me  this 
unnecessary  compliment.  I  have  treated  your  house 
like  an  inn,  and  it  will  not  be  friendly,  if  you.  do  not 
make  as  free  with  me.  I  had  much  rather  that  you 
would  take  it  for  a  visit  that  you  ought  to  repay. 
Make  my  best  compliments  to  your  brother  and  Lord 
Guilford,  and  pity  me  for  the  six  dreadful  days  I  am 
going  to  pass.  Rosette  is  fast  asleep  in  your  chair, 
or  I  am  sure  she  would  write  a  postscript.  I  cannot 
say  she  is  either  commanded  or  invited  to  be  of  this 
royal  party;  but  have  me,  have  my  dog. 

I  must  not  forget  to  thank  you  for  mentioning 
Mrs.  Wetenhall,  on  whom  I  should  certainly  wait 
with  great  pleasure,  but  have  no  manner  of  intention 
of  going  into  Cheshire.  There  is  not  a  chair  or 
stool  in  Cholmondeley,  and  my  nephew,  I  believe,  will 
pull  it  down.  He  has  not  a  fortune  to  furnish  or 
inhabit  it;  and,  if  his  uncle  should  leave  him  one,  he 
would  choose  a  pleasanter  country.  Adieu!  Don't 
be  formal  with  me,  forgive  me,  and  don't  trouble 
your  head  about  me.  Yours  ever. 


157.  ROYALTY  AT  STOWE. 
To  George  Montagu,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Saturday  night,  July  7,  1770. 

After  making  an  inn  of  your  house,  it  is  but  decent 
to  thank  you  for  my  entertainment,  and  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  result  of  my  journey.  The  party  passed 
off  much  better  than  I  expected.  A  Princess  at  the 
head  of  a  very  small  set  for  five  days  together  did 
not  promise  well.  However,  she  was  very  good- 
humoured  and  easy,  and  dispensed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  etiquette.  Lady  Temple  is  good-nature  itself, 
my  Lord  was  very  civil,  Lord  Besborough  is  made  to 
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suit  all  sorts  of  people,  Lady  Mary  Coke  respects 
royalty  too  much  not  to  be  very  condescending,  Lady 
Anne  Howard  and  Mrs.  Middleton  filled  up  the 
drawing-room,  or  rather  made  it  out,  and  I  was 
determined  to  carry  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
happened  to  be  in  such  good  spirits,  and  took  such 
care  to  avoid  politics,  that  we  laughed  a  great  deal, 
and  had  not  a  cloud  the  whole  time. 

We  breakfasted  at  half  an  hour  after  nine;  but  the 
Princess  did  not  appear  till  it  was  finished;  then  we 
walked  in  the  garden,  or  drove  about  it  in  cabriolets, 
till  it  was  time  to  dress;  dined  at  three,  which,  though 
properly  proportioned  to  the  smallness  of  company 
to  avoid  ostentation,  lasted  a  vast  while,  as  the 
Princess  eats  and  talks  a  great  deal;  then  again  into 
the  garden  till  past  seven,  when  we  came  in,  drank 
tea  and  coffee,  and  played  at  pharaoh  till  ten,  when 
the  Princess  retired,  and  we  went  to  supper,  and 
before  twelve  to  bed.  You  see  there  was  great 
sameness  and  little  vivacity  in  all  this.  It  was  a 
little  broken  by  fishing,  and  going  round  the  park  one 
of  the  mornings;  but,  in  reality,  the  number  of 
buildings  and  variety  of  scenes  in  the  garden,  made 
each  day  different  from  the  rest,  and  my  meditations 
on  so  historic  a  spot  prevented  my  being  tired.  Every 
acre  brings  to  one's  mind  some  instance  of  the  parts 
or  pedantry,  of  the  taste  or  want  of  taste,  of  the 
ambition  or  love  of  fame,  or  greatness  or  mis- 
carriages, of  those  that  have  inhabited,  decorated, 
planned,  or  visited  the  place.  Pope,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Kent,  Gibbs,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  mob  of  nephews,  the  Lytteltons, 
Grenvilles,  Wests,  Leonidas  Glover,  and  Wilkes,  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Princess 
Amelia,  and  the  proud  monuments  of  Lord  Chatham's 
services,  now  enshrined  there,  then  anathematised 
there,  and  now  again  commanding  there,  with  the 
Temple  of  Friendship,  like  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
sometimes  open  to  war,  and  sometimes  shut  up  in 
factious  cabals — all  these  images  crowd  upon  one's 
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memory,  and  add  visionary  personages  to  the 
charming  scenes,  that  are  so  enriched  with  fanes  and 
temples,  that  the  real  prospects  are  little  less  than 
visions  themselves. 

On  Wednesday  night,  a  small  Vauxhall  was  acted 
for  us  at  the  grotto  in  the  Elysian  fields,  which  was 
illuminated  with  lamps,  as  were  the  thicket  and  two 
little  barks  on  the  lake.  With  a  little  exaggeration 
I  could  make  you  believe  that  nothing  ever  was  so 
delightful.  The  idea  was  really  pretty;  but,  as  my  feel- 
ings have  lost  something  of  their  romantic  sensibility, 
I  did  not  quite  enjoy  such  an  entertainment  al  fresco 
so  much  as  I  should  have  done  twenty  years  ago. 
The  evening  was  more  than  cool,  and  the  destined 
spot  anything  but  dry.  There  were  not  half  lamps 
enough,  and  no  music  but  an  ancient  militia-man, 
who  played  cruelly  on  a  squeaking  tabor  and  pipe. 
As  our  procession  descended  the  vast  flight  of  steps 
into  the  garden,  in  which  was  assembled  a  crowd  of 
people  from  Buckingham  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  see  the  Princess  and  the  show,  the  moon 
shining  very  bright,  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I 
surveyed  our  troop,  which,  instead  of  tripping  lightly 
to  such  an  Arcadian  entertainment,  were  hobbling 
down  by  the  balustrades,  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and 
great-coats,  for  fear  of  catching  cold.  The  Earl,  you 
know,  is  bent  double,  the  Countess  very  lame;  I  am 
a  miserable  walker,  and  the  Princess,  though  as 
strong  as  a  Brunswick  lion,  makes  no  figure  in  going 
down  fifty  stone  stairs.  Except  Lady  Anne,  and 
by  courtesy  Lady  Mary,  we  were  none  of  us  young 
enough  for  a  pastoral.  We  supped  in  the  grotto, 
which  is  as  proper  to  this  climate  as  a  sea-coal  fire 
would  be  in  the  dog-days  at  Tivoli. 

But  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  week,  at  least 
what  was  so  to  the  Princess,  is  an  arch,  which  Lord 
Temple  has  erected  to  her  honour  in  the  most 
enchanting  of  all  picturesque  scenes.  It  is  inscribed 
on  one  side,  '  AMELIA  SOPHIA,  AUG./  and  has  a 
medallion  of  her  on  the  other.  It  is  placed  on  an 
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eminence  at  the  top  of  the  Elysian  fields,  in  a  grove 
of  orange-trees.  You  come  to  it  on  a  sudden,  and 
are  startled  with  delight  on  looking  through  it :  you  at 
once  see,  through  a  glade,  the  river  winding  at  the 
bottom;  from  which  a  thicket  rises,  arched  over  with 
trees,  but  opened,  and  discovering  a  hillock  full  of 
hay-cocks,  beyond  which  in  front  is  the  Palladian 
bridge,  and  again  over  that  a  larger  hill  crowned  with 
the  castle.  It  is  a  tall  landscape  framed  by  the  arch 
and  the  overbowering  trees,  and  comprehending 
more  beauties  of  light,  shade,  and  buildings,  than 
any  picture  of  Albano  I  ever  saw., 

Between  the  flattery  and  the  prospect  the  Princess 
was  really  in  Elysium :  she  visited  her  arch  four  and 
five  times  every  day,  and  could  not  satiate  herself 
with  it.  The  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  arch.  One  day  she  found  in 
Apollo's  hand  the  following  lines,  which  I  had 
written  for  her,  and  communicated  to  Lord  Temple  :  — 

T'other  day,  with  a  beautiful  frown  on  her  brow, 

To  the  rest  of  the  gods  said  the  Venus  of  Stowe, 

"  What  a  fuss  is  here  made  with  that  arch  just  erected, 

How  our  temples  are  slighted,  our  altars  neglected  ! 

Since  your  Nymph  has  appear'd,  we  are  noticed  no  more, 

All  resort  to  her  shrine,  all  her  presence  adore; 

And  what's  more  provoking,  before  all  our  faces, 

Temple  thither  has  drawn  both  the  Muses  and  Graces." 

"  Keep  your  temper,  dear  child,"  Phoebus  cried  with  a  smile, 

"  Nor  this  happy,   this  amiable  festival  spoil. 

Can  your  shrine  any  longer  with  garlands  be  dress'd? — 

When  a  true  goddess  reigns,  all  the  false  are  suppress'd." 

If  you  will  keep  my  counsel,  I  will  own  to  you,  that 
originally  the  two  last  lines  were  much  better,  but  I 
was'  forced  to  alter  them  out  of  decorum,  not  to  be 
too  Pagan  upon  the  occasion;  in  short,  here  they  are 
as  in  the  first  sketch, — 

"  Recollect,  once  before  that  our  oracle  ceased, 
When  a  real  Divinity  rose  in  the  East." 

So  many  heathen  temples  around  had  made  me  talk 
as  a  Roman  poet  would  have  done :  but  I  corrected 
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my  verses,  and  have  made  them  insipid  enough  to 
offend  nobody.  Good  night!  I  am  rejoiced  to  be 
once  more  in  the  gay  solitude  of  my  own  little  Tempe. 

158.  PAYING  FOR  PLEASURE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Arlington  Street,  July  12,  1770. 

Reposing  under  my  laurels !  No,  no,  I  am  reposing 
in  a  much  better  tent,  under  the  tester  of  my  own  bed. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  rise  by  break  of  day  and  be 
dressed  for  the  drawing-room;  I  may  saunter  in  my 
slippers  till  dinner-time,  and  not  make  bows  till  my 
back  is  as  much  out  of  joint  as  my  Lord  Temple's. 
In  short,  I  should  die  of  the  gout  or  fatigue,  if  I 
was  to  be  Polonius  to  a  Princess  for  another  week. 
Twice  a-day  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  almost  every 
heathen  temple  in  that  province  that  they  call  a 
garden;  and  there  is  no  sallying  out  of  the  house 
without  descending  a  flight  of  steps  as  high  as  St. 
Paul's.  My  Lord  Besborough  would  have  dragged 
me  up  to  the  top  of  the  column,  to  see  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth;  but  I  would  not,  if  he  could  have 
given  them  to  me.  To  crown  all,  because  we  live 
under  the  line,  and  that  we  were  all  of  us  giddy 
young  creatures,  of  near  threescore,  we  supped  in  a 
grotto  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  were  refreshed  with 
rivers  of  dew  and  gentle  showers  that  dripped  from 
all  the  trees,  and  put  us  in  mind  of  the  heroic  ages, 
when  kings  and  queens  were  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, and  lived  in  caves,  and  were  wet  to  the 
skin  two  or  three  times  a-day.  Well !  thank  Heaven, 
I  am  emerged  from  that  Elysium,  and  once  more  in 
a  Christian  country! — Not  but,  to  say  the  truth,  our 
pagan  landlord  and  landlady  were  very  obliging,  and 
the  party  went  off  much  better  than  I  expected.  We 
had  no  very  recent  politics,  though  volumes  about 
the  Spanish  war;  and  as  I  took  care  to  give  every- 
thing a  ludicrous  turn  as  much  as  I  could,  the  Princess 
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was  diverted,  the  six  days  rolled  away,  and  the 
seventh  is  my  sabbath;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do 
no  manner  of  work,  I,  nor  my  cat,  nor  my  dog,  nor 
anything  that  is  mine.  For  this  reason,  I  entreat 
that  the  journey  to  Goodwood  may  not  take  place 
before  the  I2th  of  August,  when  I  will  attend  you. 
But  this  expedition  to  Stowe  has  quite  blown  up  my 
intended  one  to  Wentworth  Castle :  I  have  not 
resolution  enough  left  for  such  a  journey.  Will  you 
and  Lady  Ailesbury  come  to  Strawberry  before,  or 
after  Goodwood?  I  know  you  like  being  dragged 
from  home  as  little  as  I  do ;  therefore  you  shall  place 
that  visit  just  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  you. 

I  came  to  town  the  night  before  last,  and  am  just 
returning.  There  are  not  twenty  people  in  all 
London.  Are  not  you  in  despair  about  the  summer  ? 
It  is  horrid  to  be  ruined  in  coals  in  June  and  July. 
Adieu!  Yours  ever. 


159.  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  A-pril  26,  1771. 

You  may  wonder  that  I  have  been  so  silent,  when 
I  had  announced  a  war  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  City — nay,  when  hostilities  were 
actually  commenced ;  but  many  a  campaign  languishes 
that  has  set  out  very  flippantly.  My  letters  depend 
on  events,  and  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  weather-house 
who  only  comes  forth  on  a  storm.  The  wards  in  the 
City  have  complimented  the  prisoners,  and  some 
towns;  but  the  train  has  not  spread  much.  Wilkes 
is  your  only  gunpowder  that  makes  an  explosion. 
He  and  his  associates  are  more  incensed  at  each  other 
than  against  the  Ministry,  and  have  saved  the  latter 
much  trouble.  The  Select  Committees  have  been 
silent  and  were  forgotten,  but  there  is  a  talk  now  of 
their  making  some  report  before  the  session  closes. 

The  serious  war  is  at  last  absolutely  blown  over. 
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Spain  has  sent  us  word  she  is  disarming.  So  are  we. 
Who  would  have  expected  that  a  courtesan  at  Paris 
would  have  prevented  a  general  conflagration  ? 
Madame  du  Barri  has  compensated  for  Madame 
Helen,  and  is  optima  pads  causa.  I  will  not  swear 
that  the  torch  she  snatched  from  the  hands  of  Spain 
may  not  light  up  a  civil  war  in  France.  The  Princes 
of  the  Blood  are  forbidden  the  Court.  Twelve  dukes 
and  peers,  of  the  most  complaisant,  are  banished,  or 
going  to  be  banished;  and  even  the  captains  of  the 
guard.  In  short,  the  King,  his  mistress,  and  the 
Chancellor,  have  almost  left  themselves  alone  at 
Versailles.  But  as  the  most  serious  events  in  France 
have  always  a  ray  of  ridicule  mixed  with  them,  some 
are  to  be  exiled  to  Paris,  and  some  to  St.  Germain. 
How  we  should  laugh  at  anybody  being  banished  to 
Soho-square  and  Hammersmith?  The  Chancellor 
desired  to  see  the  Prince  of  Conti;  the  latter  replied, 
"  Qu'il  lui  donnoit  rendezvous  a  la  Greve." 

If  we  laiigh  at  the  French,  they  stare  at  us.  Our 
enormous  luxury  and  expense  astonishes  them.  I 
carried  their  Ambassador,  and  a  Comte  de  Levi,  the 
other  morning  to  see  the  new  winter-Ranelagh  [The 
Pantheon]  in  Oxford  Road,  which  is  almost  finished. 
It  amazed  me  myself.  Imagine  Balbec  in  all  its 
glory!  The  pillars  are  of  artificial  giallo  antico. 
The  ceilings,  even  of  the  passages,  are  of  the  most 
beautiful  stuccos  in  the  best  taste  of  grotesque.  The 
ceilings  of  the  ball-rooms  and  the  panels  painted  like 
Raphael's  loggias  in  the  Vatican.  A  dome  like  the 
pantheon,  glazed.  It  is  to  cost  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Monsieur  de  Guisnes  said  to  me,  "  Ce  n'est  qu'a 
Londres  qu'on  peut  faire  tout  cela."  It  is  not  quite 
a  proof  of  the  same  taste,  that  two  views  of  Verona, 
by  Canaletti,  have  been  sold  by  auction  for  five 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is 
come  out  that  they  are  copies  by  Marlow,  a  disciple 
of  Scott.  Both  master  and  scholar  are  indeed  better 
painters  than  the  Venetian;  but  the  purchasers  did 
not  mean  to  be  so  well  cheated. 
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The  papers  will  have  told  you  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  has  again  brought  up  Lord  Holdernesse, 
who  is  made  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  a  much  older  veteran,  is 
still  figuring  in  the  world,  not  only  by  giving  frequent 
balls,  but  really  by  her  beauty.  Reflect,  that  she  was 
a  goddess  in  Prior's  days !  I  could  not  help  adding 
these  lines  on  her — you  know  his  end : 

Kitty,  at  Heart's  desire, 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day3 
And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

This  was  some  fifty-six  years  ago,  or  more.  I  gave 
her  this  stanza : 

To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  car 

Will  for    a   day   engage, 
But  Prior's  Kitty,   ever   fair, 

Obtained  it  for  an  age  ! 

And  she  is  old  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  com- 
pliment. 

My  brother  [Sir  Edward  Walpole]  has  lost  his  son; 
and  it  is  no  misfortune,  though  he  was  but  three-and- 
thirty,  and  had  very  good  parts ;  for  he  was  sunk  into 
such  a  habit  of  drinking  and  gaming,  that  the  first 
ruined  his  constitution,  and  the  latter  would  have 
ruined  his  father. 

Shall  I  send  away  this  short  scroll,  or  reserve  it  to 
the  end  of  the  session  ?  No,  it  is  already  somewhat 
obsolete :  it  shall  go,  and  another  short  letter  shall 
be  the  other  half  of  it — so,  good  night ! 


1 60.  .BEGGING  A  PLACE. 
To  Grosvenor  Bedford,  Esq. 

Arlington  Street,  June  27,   1771. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  set  your  mind 
quite  at  ease  about  your  place,  which  was  wanted  for 
O'Brien,  of  which  I  think  you  will  hear  no  more.  I 
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would  not  enter  into  the  method  by  which  I  got  rid 
of  the  application,  were  it  not  to  prove  to  you  how 
sincerely  I  am  your  friend.  In  two  words  then,  when 
I  found  I  could  not  beat  them  from  the  pursuit  by 
any  other  means,  I  declared  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Hjolland]  that  I  would  not  request  you  to  do  a  thing 
to  which  you  had  so  great  a  repugnance;  but  if  that 
would  satisfy  them,  I  would  part  with  my  own  two 
little  places  in  the  Exchequer,  at  what  they  should 
be  reckoned  worth  fairly.  They  did  not  choose  to 
pay  the  price  for  them,  but  the  offer  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  their  insisting  on  your  place,  which  they  could 
not  in  decency  require,  when  they  had  the  option  of 
mine,  and  thus,  in  form,  Lady  H.  told  me  she  gave 
up  the  whole. 

161.  FRENCH  GARDENING. 
To  John  Chute,  Esq. 

Paris,  August  5,  1771. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  by  your  letter 
of  the  3Oth,  that  you  have  had  no  return  of  your 
gout.  I  have  been  assured  here,  that  the  best  remedy 
is  to  cut  one's  nails  in  hot  water.  It  is,  I  fear,  as 
certain  as  any  other  remedy !  It  would  at  least  be 
so  here,  if  their  bodies  were  of.a  piece  with  their 
understandings;  or  if  both  were  as  curable  as  they 
are  the  contrary.  Your  prophecy,  I  doubt,  is  not 
better  founded  than  the  prescription.  I  may  be  lame; 
but  I  shall  never  be  a  duck,  nor  deal  in  the  garbage 
of  the  Alley. 

I  envy  your  Strawberry  tide,  and  need  not  say  how 
much  I  wish  I  was  there  to  receive  you.  Methinks, 
I  should  be  as  glad  of  a  little  grass,  as  a  seaman  after 
a  long  voyage.  Yet  English  gardening  gains  ground 
here  prodigiously — not  much  at  a  time,  indeed — I 
have  literally  seen  one,  that  is  exactly  like  a  tailor's 
paper  of  patterns.  There  is  a  Monsieur  Boutin,  who 
has  tacked  a  piece  of  what  he  calls  an  English  garden 
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to  a  set  of  stone  terraces,  with  steps  of  turf.  There 
are  three  or  four  very  high  hills,  almost  as  high  as, 
and  exactly  in  the  shape  of,  a  tansy  pudding.  You 
squeeze  between  these  and  a  river,  that  is  conducted 
at  obtuse  angles  in  a  stone  channel,  and  supplied  by 
a  pump;  and  when  walnuts  come  in  I  suppose  it  will 
be  navigable.  In  a  corner  enclosed  by  a  chalk  wall 
are  the  samples  I  mentioned;  there  is  a  strip  of  grass, 
another  of  corn,  and  a  third  en  friche,  exactly  in  the 
order  of  beds  in  a  nursery.  They  have  translated 
Mr.  Whately's  book,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
barbarism  is  going  to  be  laid  at  our  door.  This  new 
Anglomanie  will  literally  be  mad  English. 

New  arrets,  new  retrenchments,  new  misery,  stalk 
forth  every  day.  The  Parliament  of  Besangon  is 
dissolved;  so  are  the  grenadiers  de  France.  The 
King's  tradesmen  are  all  bankrupt;  no  pensions  are 
paid,  and  everybody  is  reforming  their  suppers  and 
equipages.  Despotism  makes  converts  faster  than 
ever  Christianity  did.  Louis  Quinze  is  the  true  rex 
C hristianissimus ,  and  has  ten  times  more  success  than 
his  dragooning  great-grandfather.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Sir !  Yours  most  faithfully.  .  .  . 


162.  PARIS  SHOPS. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Paris,  August  n,  1771. 

I  fear,  Madam,  I  shall  return  from  hence,  like  many 
an  English  ambassador,  without  having  done  any- 
thing that  signifies.  I  have  indeed  at  last  received 
some  canvas  and  silk  from  M.  Frances,  to  the  value 
of  forty-she  livres  two  sous,  which,  when  the  materials 
shall  be  manufactured  by  your  ladyship,  will,  I  trust, 
increase  a  million-fold.  As  to  snuff-boxes  and  tooth- 
pick cases,  the  vintage  has  entirely  failed  this  year. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  new  one  of  either  sort. 
The  shops  complain  of  a  total  stagnation  of  trade, 
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and  this  some  impute  to  a  cross  man  whom  they  call 
Mons.  le  Chanceleur,  who  has  pulled  all  the  Parlia- 
ment out  by  the  noses,  and  occasioned  a  decrease  of 
40,000  of  those  organs  of  smelling  in  Paris;  and 
others  say  that  a  certain  comptroller-general  having 
left  nobody  anything  to  eat,  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  tooth-pick  cases.  As  I  am  totally  ignorant  of 
commerce,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  what 
truth  there  is  in  these  hypotheses — all  I  know  is,  that 
I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  every  snuff- 
box in  every  shop,  as  every  administration  is  with 
Mr.  Ellis's.  Lord  Ossory's  commission  will  be  a 
little  better  executed — that  is,  it  may  be.  I  have  seen 
three  fine  clocks,  two  dearer  than  the  sum  he  limited, 
and  one  under  it;  but  as  I  could  not  venture  to  lay 
out  more  or  less  money  than  his  lordship  allowed,  I 
have  made  all  three  sit  for  their  pictures,  and  shall 
bring  him  the  designs,  that  he  may  throw  his 
handkerchief  himself. 

Paris  is  quite  empty,  even  of  English.  In  truth, 
I  live  in  a  hotel  full  of  English,  but  I  know  the  faces 
of  but  one,  and  of  him,  scarce  the  voice;  it  is  my 
Lord  Finlater,  who  I  suppose  is  dying  for  love  of 
his  future  bride,  for  he  is  an  absolute  statue:  we 
have  visited  thrice,  met  once,  and  shall  speak  to  one 
another  next  time. 


163.  AN  EXPLOSION. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  5,  1772. 

Nothing  but  disasters,  Madam,  since  my  last. 
Poor  Mr.  Fitzherbert  hanged  himself  on  Wednesday. 
He  went  to  see  the  convicts  executed,  that  morning; 
and  from  thence,  in  his  boots,  to  his  son,  having  sent 
his  groom  out  of  the  way.  At  three,  his  son  said, 
Sir,  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Buller's;  it  is  time  for  you 
to  go  home  and  dress.  He  went  to  his  own  stable  and 
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hanged  himself  with  a  bridle.  They  say  his  circum- 
stances were  in  great  disorder.  There  have  been  deep 
doings  at  Almack's,  but  no  body  has  retired  into  a 
stable.  This  paragraph,  possibly,  may  be  as  old  when 
you  receive  it,  as  if  it  was  in  the  magazine,  for  my 
letter  will  not  set  out  till  Thursday,  as  I  cannot  yet  tell 
you  the  whole  of  a  tragedy  that  happened  to  myself 
this  very  morning — don't  be  frightened,  Madam,  I 
am  not  wind-bound  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  waiting 
to  send  back  my  letter  by  Charon. 

I  was  waked  very  early  this  morning,  by  half  an 
hour  after  nine;  (I  mean  this  for  flattery,  for  Mr. 
Crauford  says  your  ladyship  does  not  rise  till  one;) 
by  the  way  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  charming  dream. 
I  thought  I  was  in  the  King's  Library  in  Paris,  and  in  • 
a  gallery  full  of  books  of  prints,  containing  nothing 
but  fetes  and  decorations  of  scenery.  I  took  down 
a  long  Roll,  on  which  was  painted,  on  vellum,  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  present  reign;  there  was  the  young 
King  walking  to  his  coronation;  the  Regent  before, 
who  I  thought  was  alive.  I  said  to  him,  your  royal 
Highness  has  a  great  air;  he  seemed  extremely 
flattered,  when  the  house  shook  as  if  the  devil  were 
come  for  him.  I  had  scarce  recovered  my  vexation 
at  being  so  disturbed,  when  the  door  of  my  room 
shook  so  violently  that  I  thought  somebody  was 
breaking  it  open,  though  I  knew  it  was  not  locked. 
It  was  broad  daylight,  but  I  did  not  know  that  house- 
breaking  might  not  be  still  improving.  I  cried  out 
'  Who  is  there  ?'  Nobody  answered.  In  less  than 
another  minute,  the  door  rattled  and  shook  still  more 
robberaceously.  I  called  again — no  reply.  I  rung : 
the  housemaid"  ran  in  as  pale  as  white  ashes,  if  you 
ever  saw  such,  and  cried,  '  Lud !  Sir,  I  am  frightened 
out  of  my  wits  :  there  has  been  an  earthquake ! '  Oh ! 
I  believed  her  immediately.  Philip  came  in,  and, 
being  a  Swiss  philosopher,  insisted  it  was  only  the 
wind.  I  sent  him  down  to  collect  opinions  in  the 
street.  He  returned,  and  owned  every  body  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  streets  were  persuaded  their 
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houses  had  been  breaking  open;  or  had  ran  out 
of  them,  thinking  there  was  an  earthquake.  Alas ! 
it  was  much  worse ;  for  you  know,  madam,  our  earth- 
quakes are  as  harmless  as  a  new-born  child.  At  one, 
came  in  a  courier  from  Margaret  to  tell  me  that 
five  powder  mills  had  been  blown  up  at  Hounslow, 
at  half  an  hour  after  nine  this  morning,  had  almost 
shook  Mrs.  Clive,  and  had  broken  parts  or  all  of 
eight  of  my  painted  windows,  besides  other  damage. 
This  is  a  cruel  misfortune :  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  repair  it !  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow,  and  on 
Thursday  will  finish  my  report. 

Wednesday,  %th. 

Well!  Madam,  I  am  returned  from  my  poor 
shattered  castle,  and  never  did  it  look  so  Gothic  in 
its  born  days.  You  would  swear  it  had  been  besieged 
by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  that, 
finding  it  impregnable,  they  had  vented  their  holy 
malice  on  the  painted  glass.  As  this  gunpowder- 
army  passed  on,  it  demolished  Mr.  Hindley's  fine 
bow-window  of  ancient  Scripture  histories;  and  only 
because  your  ladyship  is  my  ally,  broke  the  large 
window  over  your  door,  and  wrenched  off  a  lock  in 
your  kitchen.  Margaret  sits  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  weeps  over  Jerusalem.  I  shall  pity 
those  she  shows  the  house  to  next  summer,  for  her 
story  is  as  long  and  deplorable  as  a  chapter  of 
casualties  in  'Baker's  Chronicle;'  yet  she  was  not 
taken  quite  unprepared,  for  one  of  the  bantam  hens 
crowed  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  chandler's  wife 
told  her  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  barn  was  blown 
down,  that  ill-luck  never  comes  single.  She  is,  how- 
ever, very  thankful  that  the  China  Room  has  escaped, 
and  says,  God  has  always  been  the  best  creature  in 
the  world  to  her.  I  dare  not  tell  her  how  many 
churches  I  propose  to  rob,  to  repair  my  losses.  .  .  . 
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164.  CRITICISM  :    GRAY,  GARRICK. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Cole. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  28,   1772. 

It  is  long  indeed,  dear  Sir,  since  we  corresponded. 
I  should  not  have  been  silent  if  I  had  anything  worth 
telling  you  in  your  way;  but  I  grow  such  an  antiquity 
myself,  that  I  think  I  am  less  fond  of  what  remains 
of  our  predecessors. 

I  thank  you  for  Bannerman's  proposal;  I  mean, 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  send  it,  for  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  subscribe.  I  thank  you  more  for  the 
note  on  King  Edward;  I  mean,  too,  for  your  friend- 
ship in  thinking  of  me.  Of  Dean  Milles  I  cannot 
trouble  myself  to  think  any  more.  His  piece  is  at 
Strawberry:  perhaps  I  may  look  at  it  for  the  sake 
of  your  note.  The  bad  weather  keeps  me  in  town, 
and  a  good  deal  at  home;  which  I  find  very  comfort- 
able, literally  practising  what  so  many  persons  pretend 
they  intend,  being  quiet  and  enjoying  my  fire-side  in 
my  elderly  days. 

Mr.  Mason  has  shown  me  the  relics  of  poor  Mr.  | 
Gray.     I  am  sadly  disappointed  at  finding  them  so  ] 
very  inconsiderable.      He  always  persisted,  when  I 
enquired  about  his  writings,  that  he  had  nothing  by  • 
him.     I  own  I  doubted.     I  am  grieved  he  was  so 
very  near  exact — I  speak  of  my  own  satisfaction ;  as  j 
to  his  genius,  what  he  published  during  his  life  will  ; 
establish  his  fame  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  and! 
there  is  a  man  of  genius  left.     There  is  a  silly  fellow,  j 
I  don't  know  who,  that  has  published  a  volume  of  j 
Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  with  characters  of  our  j 
modern  authors.     He  has  talked  such  nonsense  on 
Mr.  Gray,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  the  compli- 
ments he  has  paid  me.     He  must  have  an  excellent 
taste !    and  gives  me  a  woful  opinion   of  my  own 
trifles,  when  he  likes  them,  and  cannot  see  the  beauties 
of  a  poet  that  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  line. 
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I  am  more  humbled  by  any  applause  in  the  present 
age,  than  by  hosts  of  such  critics  as  Dean  Milles. 
Is  not  Garrick  reckoned  a  tolerable  actor?  His 
Cymon,  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  forty  such 
pieces  of  trash,  are  below  mediocrity,  and  yet  delight 
the  mob  in  the  boxes  as  well  as  in  the  footman's 
gallery.  I  do  not  mention  the  things  written  in  his 
praise ;  because  he  writes  most  of  them  himself.  But 
you  know  any  one  popular  merit  can  confer  all  merit. 
Two  women  talking  of  Wilkes,  one  said  he  squinted 
— t'other  replied,  "  Squints! — well,  if  he  does,  it  is 
not  more  than  a  man  should  squint."  For  my  part, 
I  can  see  how  extremely  well  Garrick  acts,  without 
thinking  him  six  feet  high.  It  is  said  Shakespeare 
was  a  bad  actor;  why  do  not  his  divine  plays  make 
our  wise  judges  conclude  that  he  was  a  good  one  ? 
They  have  not  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  as  they  have 
in  Garrick' s  works — but  what  is  it  to  you  or  me  what 
he  is?  We  may  see  him  act  with  pleasure,  and 
nothing  obliges  us  to  read  his  writings. 


165.  His  NIECE'S  MARRIAGE  TO  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 

To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.   19,   1772. 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  been  so  awkward  about 
the  direction,  but  in  good  faith  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  specify  what  market-town  of  Parnassus 
you  lived  near. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  for  the  new  couplet.  I  have 
repeated  it  to  myself  forty  times,  and  laughed  as 
often;  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  of  the  rest.  The 
papers,  alas !  will  tell  you  that  I  am  doomed  to 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  must  call  cousins  with  Colonel 
Luttrell  who  thinks  it 

The  sweetest  of  all  earthly  things, 
To  live  with  princes  and  to  talk  of  kings  ! 
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Not  that  I  am  removing  to  the  palace  neither.  No, 
I  hear  the  five-mile  act  is  drawing  up  against  us  too, 
but  I  have  a  strange  sang-froid,  and  bear  my  honours 
and  disgraces  with  equal  temper :  yet  the  former  are 
showered  upon  me.  But  this  very  day,  Mr.  Garrick, 
who  has  dropped  me  these  three  years,  has  been  here 
by  his  own  request,  and  told  Mr.  Raftor  how  happy 
he  was  at  the  reconciliation.  I  did  not  know  we  had 
quarrelled,  and  so  omitted  being  happy  too.  He 
would  not  have  been  so  much  diverted,  as  I  was  the 
other  day,  I  believe.  Mr.  Granger  lent  me  a  book, 
called  *  Sketches  and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent 
and  Singular  Persons  now  Living/  printed  a  year  or 
two  ago.  My  brother  [Sir  Edward  Walpole]  is 
mentioned  and  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  son  of 
a  late  great  Minister.  I  was  charmed  with  finding 
that  though  I  have  so  often  played  the  fool,  I  am 
still  so  fortunate  as  to  be  thought  dead  and  gone.  I 
will  take  care  not  to  undeceive  the  kind  person,  who 
scorns  to  disturb  my  ashes.  Apropos  to  Mr. 
Granger,  he  is  dying  to  have  your  print,  anch swears 
as  much  as  he  loves  a  print  of  any  body  only  because 
it  is  a  print  of  somebody,  that  he  shall  value  yours 
for  your  own  sake,  and  because  he  admires  you 
infinitely.  He  has  promised  me  an  unique  print,  in 
return,  of  King  Charles  the  First's  chimney-sweeper, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  prevent  my  collection  from 
being  enriched  with  such  a  curiosity. 

You  are  perfectly  indifferent  I  hope  about  the 
revolution  in  Sweden,  and  do  not  care  whether  the 
poor  people  are  to  be  slaves  to  the  King  or  House  of 
Lords. 

I  intend  to  make  a  list  of  all  that  are  going  to  shun 
me  in  public  and  squeeze  my  hand  in  private,  assuring 
me  how  excessively  glad  they  are  of  my  niece's  good 
fortune;  and  of  all  that  will  not  squeeze  my  hand 
till  they  see  me  at  St.  James's  again,  and  then  pinch 
half  my  fingers  off  with  protestations  of  their  joy. 
I  have  gone  through  all  this  farce  in  the  former  part 
of  my  life,  therefore  the  repetition  will  divert  me  the 
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more.  When  my  father  fell,  the  good  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  [Fleming],  my  old  friend,  came  to  condole 
with  me,  and  to  express  his  fears  that  we  should  all 
go  to  the  Tower,  though  he  could  scarce  contain 
his  button-mouth  from  smiling.  Even  then  I  had 
the  happy  carelessness  to  be  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing,  and  it  grievously  offended  Sir  John  Barnard. 
I  was  sitting  under  him  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
somebody  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Vauxhall  one 
lay  in  the  next  week — "Vauxhall,"  said  I,  "bless 
me — we  are  all  going  to  Siberia."  Well!  one  can't 
help  it  if  one's  niece  Dolgoruchi  marries  the  Czar, 
but  at  least  one  is  not  liable  to  have  the  knut,  if  there 
is  a  change  of  decoration.  I  am  not  at  all  desirous 
that  Kirgate  my  printer  should,  as  no  doubt  he  would, 
say  like  Caxton  of  Earl  Tiptoft,  (I  had  rather  it  had 
been  Earl  Rivers  for  the  royal  marriage  sake)  "  O 
good  blessed  Lord  God !  what  grete  losse  was  it  of 
that  noble  vertuous  and  well  disposd  Lord !  The  Axe 
then  did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning,  than  was 
left  in  the  heads  of  all  the  surviving  nobility." — I 
hope  he  would  except  my  Lord  Chancellor 
[Bathurst],  my  Lord  Rochford,  and  the  Bishop,  of 
London  [Terrick]. 


166.  MANAGER  FOR  A  LUNATIC  NEPHEW. 
Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  13,  1773. 

.  .  .  When  my  mind  reposes  a  little,  I  smile  at 
nyself.  I  intended  to  trifle  out  the  remnant  of  my 
lays;  and  lo !  they  are  invaded  by  lawyers,  stewards, 
)hysicians,  and  jockeys!  Yes;  this  whole  week  past 

have  been  negotiating  a  sale  of  race-horses  at 
Newmarket,  and,  to  the  honour  of  my  transactions, 
he  sale  has  turned  out  greatly.  My  Gothic  ancestors 
i.re  forgotten;  I  am  got  upon  the  turf.  I  give  orders 
i.bout  game,  dispark  Houghton,  have  plans  of 
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farming,  vend  colts,  fillies,  bullocks,  and  sheep,  and 
have  not  yet  confounded  terms,  nor  ordered  pointers 
to  be  turned  to  grass.  I  read  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers I  used  to  skip,  and  peruse  the  lists  of  sweep- 
stakes :  not  the  articles  of  intelligence,  nor  the 
relations  of  the  shows  at  Portsmouth  for  the  King, 
or  at  Oxford  for  the  Viceroy  North. *  I  must  leave 
Europe  and  its  Kings  and  Queens  to  you;  we  do  not 
talk  of  such  folks  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  sold  Stoic^ 
for  five  hundred  guineas  :  I  shall  never  get  five  pence 
by  the  Monarchs  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  we 
jockeys  of  the  Temple,  and  we  lawyers  of  New- 
market, hold  them  to  be  very  insignificant  individuals. 
The  only  political  point  that  touches  me  at  present 
is  what  does  occasion  much  noise  and  trouble, — the 
new  Act  that  decries  guineas  under  weight.  Though 
I  have  refused  to  receive  a  guinea  myself  of  Lord 
Orford's  income,  yet  I  must  see  it  all  paid  into  my 
Lady's  banker's  hands,  and  I  am  now  in  a  fright  lest 
the  purchase-money  of  the  racers  should  be  made  in 
light  coin, — not  from  suspicion  of  such  honourable 
men,  but  from  their  inattention  to  money. 

They  say  the  Bank  is  to  issue  five-pound  notes :  at 
present  all  trade  is  at  a  stop,  and  the  confusion  is 
extreme.  Yea,  verily,  the  villany  and  iniquities  of 
the  age  are  bringing  things  rapidly  to  a  crisis! 
Ireland  is  drained,  and  has  not  a  shilling.  The 
explosion  of  the  Scotch  banks  has  reduced  them 
almost  as  low,  and  sunk  their  flourishing  manu- 
facturers to  low-water  ebb.  The  Maccaronis  are  at 
their  ne  plus  ultra:  Charles  Fox  is  already  so  like 
Julius  Caesar,  that  he  owes  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Lord  Carlisle  pays  fifteen  hundred,  and  Mr. 
Crewe  twelve  hundred  a-year  for  him — literally  for 
him,  being  bound  for  him,  while  he,  as  like  Brutus 
as  Caesar,  is  indifferent  about  such  paltry  counters: 
one  must  talk  of  Clodius  when  one  has  no  Scipio. 

*  Frederic  Lord  North,  Prime  Minister,  and  Chancellor  of 
Oxford. — WALPOLE. 

t  Name  of  a  race-horse. — WALPOLE. 
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Yet,  if  the  merit  of  some  historian  does  not  interest 
posterity  by  the  beauty  of  his  narration,  this  age 
will  be  as  little  known  as  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  marked  only  by  vices  and  follies.  What  is 
England  now? — A  sink  of  Indian  wealth,  filled  by 
Nabobs  and  emptied  by  Maccaronis !  A  senate,  sold, 
and  despised!  A  country  overrun  by  horse-races! 
A  gaming,  robbing,  wrangling,  railing  nation,  with- 
out principles,  genius,  character,  or  allies;  the  over- 
grown shadow  of  what  it  was !  Lord  bless  me !  I 
run  on  like  a  political  barber.  I  must  go  back  to  my 
shop.  I  shall  let  farms  well,  if  I  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  nation !  What's  Hecuba  to  me  ?  Don't  read 
the  end  of  my  letter  to  the  Countess;  she  will  think 
I  am  as  mad  as  her  son. 

P.S.  St.  John  Donatello  comes  down  to-morrow 
to  occupy  his  niche  in  my  new  Chapel  in  the  garden. 
With  Houghton  before  my  eyes,  [  am  indulging 
myself  in  making  this  place  delightful. 


§167.  His  NEPHEW'S  RUIN  OF  HOUGHTON. 
the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.   i,   1773. 

Your  ladyship  was  particularly  kind  in  letting  me 
meet  so  agreeable  a  letter  at  my  return,  which  made 
me  for  some  minutes  forget  the  load  of  business  and 
mortification  that  I  have  brought  from  Houghton, 
where  I  was  detained  four  days  longer  than  I 
intended.  You  would  I  fear  repent  your  love  of 
details,  were  I  to  enter  on  particulars  of  all  I  have 
seen  and  heard !  far  worse  than  my  worst  apprehen- 
sions ! 

You. know,  Madam,  I  do  not  want  a  sufficient  stock 
}f  family  pride,  yet  perhaps  do  not  know,  though  I 
:hink  it  far  from  a  beautiful  place,  how  very  fond  I 
im  of  Houghton,  as  the  object  of  my  father's  fond- 
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ness.  Judge  then  what  I  felt  at  finding  it  half  a  ruin, 
though  the  pictures,  the  glorious  pictures,  and 
furniture,  are  in.  general  admirably  well  preserved. 
All  the  rest  is  destruction  and  desolation !  The  two 
great  staircases  exposed  to  all  weathers,  every  room 
in  the  wings  rotting  with  wet,  the  ceiling  of  the 
gallery  in  danger,  the  chancel  of  the  church  unroofed, 
the  water-house  built  by  Lord  Pembroke  tumbling 
down,  the  garden  a  common,  the  park  half-covered 
with  nettles  and  weeds,  the  walls  and  pales  in  ruin, 
perpetuities  of  livings  at  the  very  gates  sold,  the 
interest  of  Lynn  gone,  mortgages  swallowing  the 
estate,  and  a  debt  of  above  4O,ooo/.  heaped  on  those 
of  my  father  and  brother.  A  crew  of  banditti  were 
harboured  in  the  house,  stables,  town,  and  every 
adjacent  tenement;  and  I  had  but  too  great  reason 
to  say  that  the  out-pensioners  have  committed  as 
great  spoil — much  even  since  my  nephew's  mis- 
fortune. The  high-treasurer  who  paid  this  waste  and 
shared  it,  is  a  steward  that  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
This  worthy  prime-minister  I  am  forced  to  keep  from 
particular  circumstances — I  mean  if  I  continue  in 
office  myself;  but  though  I  have  already  done  some- 
thing, and  have  reduced  an  annual  charge  of  near 
I2oo/.  a-year,  the  consequences  of  which  I  believe 
were  as  much  more,  I  mean  the  waste  made  and 
occasioned  by  bad  servants,  dogs  and  horses,  still  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  I  must  not  resign,  from 
causes  not  proper  for  a  letter. 

In  the  shock  and  vexation  of  such  a  scene  was  I 
forced  to  act  as  if  my  mind  was  not  only  perfectly  at 
ease,  but  as  if  I,  who  never  understood  one  useful 
thing  in  my  days,  was  master  of  every  country 
business,  and  qualified  to  be  a  surveyor-general. 
Though  you  would  have  pitied  my  sensations,  you 
would  have  smiled,  Madam,  I  am  sure,  at  my  occupa- 
tions, which  lasted  without  interruption  from  nine 
every  morning  till  twelve  at  night,  except  that  a  few 
times  I  stole  from  the  steward  and  lawyer  I  carried 
with  me,  to  peep  at  a  room  full  of  painters,  who  you 
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and    Lord    Ossory    will    like    to    hear,    are    making 
drawings  from  the  whole  collection,  which  Boydell  is 

oing  to  engrave.  Well,  the  morning  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  kennels,  in  giving  away  pointers,  grey- 
lounds,  and  foreign  beasts,  in  writing  down 
jenealogies  of  horses — with  all  my  heraldry  I  never 
:hought  to  be  the  Anstis  of  Newmarket;  in  selling 
Dullocks,  sheep,  Shetland  horses,  and  all  kind  of 
stock;  in  hearing  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  old 
servants,  whom  I  pitied,  though  three  were  drunk 
)y  the  time  I  had  breakfasted;  in  listening  to  advice 
on  raising  leases,  in  ordering  repairs,  sending  two 
teams  to  Lynn  for  tiles,  in  limiting  expense  of  coals, 
candles,  soap,  brushes,  &c.,  and  in  forty  other  such 
details. 

About  one  or  two,  arrived  farmers  to  haggle  on 
eases,  and  though  I  did  not  understand  one  word 
n  a  score  that  they  uttered,  I  was  forced  to  keep 

hem-  to  dinner,  and  literally  had  three,  four,  and  five 

o  dine  with  me  six  days  of  the  eight  that  I  stayed 
:here;  nor  was  I  quit  so,  for  their  business  literally 
asted  most  days  till  eight  or  nine  at  night.  They 
are  not  laconic,  nor  I  intelligent;  and  the  stupidity 
and  knavery  of  the  steward  did  their  utmost  to  perplex 
me  and  confound  the  map  of  the  estate,  every  name 
n  which  he  miscalled,  as.  if  he  was  interpreting  to 
an  Arabian  ambassador.  The  three  last  hours  of  the 
night  were  employed  in  reducing  and  recording  the 

ransactions  of  the  day,  in  looking  over  accounts  and 
methodising  debts,  demands,  and  in  drawing  plans  of 
:uture  conduct.  Oh!  I  am  weary  even  with  the 
recollection — is  not  your  ladyship  with  the  recapitula- 
tion ?  For  the  first  four  days  I  was  amazed  at  the 
quickness  of  my  own  parts,  and  almost  lamented 
:hat  such  talents  had  lain  so  long  unemployed.  I 
mproved  two  leases  150^.,  and  thought  I  had  raised 
mother  more;  and  let  a  farm  which  my  lord  kept  in 
lis  own  hands,  and  has  received  not  a  shilling  from 
:or  seven  years,  for  5OO/.  a  year.  Alas  !  I  soon  found 
F  had  been  too  obstinate  or  too  sanguine,  and 
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absolutely    had    done    nothing    but    blunder, 
farmers  broke  off  when  I  thought  them  ready  to  sigr 
and  the  second  lease  I  found  my  lord  had  been  over 
reached  in,  and  had  engaged  for  4OO/.,  though  I  was 
offered  6oo/.  by  two  different  persons.     I  came  away 
chagrined  and  humbled.   .   .   . 


1 68.  CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

Strawberry  Hill,  A-pril  9,  1774. 

...  I  was  too  late  for  the  post  on  Thursday,  and 
have  since  got  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  which, 
without  being  well  entertained,  I  sat  up  reading  last 
night  till  between  one  and  two,  and  devoured  above 
140.  To  my  great  surprise  they  seem  really  written 
from  the  heart,  not  for  the  honour  of  his  head,  and 
in  truth  do  no  great  honour  to  the  last,  nor  show 
much  feeling  in  the  first,  except  in  wishing  for  his 
son's  fine  gentlemanhood.  He  was  sensible  what  a 
cub  he  had  to  work  on,  and  whom  two  quartos  of 
licking  could  not  mould,  for  cub  he  remained  to  his 
death.  The  repetitions  are. endless  and  tiresome.  The 
next  volume,  I  see,  promises  more  amusement,  for  in 
turning  it  over,  I  spied  many  political  names.  The 
more  curious  part  of  all  is  that  one  perceives  by  what 
infinite  assiduity  and  attention  his  lordship's  own 
great  character  was  raised  and  supported;  and  yet  in 
all  that  great  character  what  was  there  worth 
remembering  but  his  bon  mots  ?  His  few  fugitive 
pieces  that  remain  show  his  genteel  turn  for  songs 
and  his  wit :  from  politics  he  rather  escaped  well,  than 
succeeded  by  them.  In  short,  the  diamond  owed 
more  to  being  brillianted  and  polished,  and  well  setlj 
than  to  any  intrinsic  worth  or  solidity. 
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169.  MIDDLE-AGED. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  14,   1774. 

Virgin  Mary !  offended  at  you,  Madam !  I  have 
crossed  myself  forty  times  since  I  read  the  impious 
words,  never  to  be  pronounced  by  human  lips, — nay, 
and  to  utter  them,  when  I  am  seemingly  to  blame, — 
yet,  believe  me,  my  silence  is  not  owing  to  negligence, 
or  to  that  most  wicked  of  all  sins,  inconstancy.  I 
have  thought  on  you  waking  or  sleeping,  whenever  I 
have  thought  at  all,  from  the  moment  I  saw  you  last ; 
and  if  there  was  an  echo  in  the  neighbourhood  besides 
Mr.  Cambridge,  I  should  have  made  it  repeat  your 
Ladyship's  name,  till  the  parish  should  have  presented 
it  for  a  nuisance.  I  have  begun  twenty  letters,  but 
the  naked  truth  is,  I  found  I  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  say.  You  yourself  owned,  Madam,  that  I  am 
grown  quite  lifeless,  and  it  is  very  true.  I  am  none 
of  your  Glastonbury  thorns  that  blow  at  Christmas. 
I  am  a  remnant  of  the  last  age,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present.  I  am  an  exile  from  the  sun- 
beams of  drawing-rooms;  I  have  quitted  the  gay 
scenes  of  Parliament  and  the  Antiquarian  Society;  I 
am  not  of  Almack's;  I  don't  understand  horse-races; 
I  never  go  to  reviews;  what  can  I  have  to  talk  of? 
I  go  to  no  fetes  champ  etres,  what  can  I  have  to  think 
of?  I  know  nothing  but  about  myself,  and  about 
myself  I  know  nothing.  I  have  scarce  been  in  town 
since  I  saw  you,  have  scarce  seen  anybody  here,  and 
don't  remember  a  tittle  about  having  scolded  my 
gardener  twice,  which,  indeed,  would  be  as  important 
an  article  as  any  in  Montaigne's  Travels,  which  I 
have  been  reading,  and  if  I  was  tired  of  his  Essays, 
what  must  one  be  of  these!  What  signifies  what  a 
man  thought,  who  never  thought  of  anything  but 
himself;  and  what  signifies  what  a  man  did,  who 
never  did  anything  ? 

I  hear  nothing  from  France,  but  that  M.  d'Aiguillon 
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has  given  up  the  seals.  Lady  Mary  Coke  is  arrived, 
but  as  she  never  condescends  to  level  her  telescope 
but  at  the  fixed  stars,  she  certainly  knows  nothing  of 
the  meteors  of  the  day,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
expect  much  intelligence  from  her.  .  .  . 


170.  CROSSING  THE  THAMES. 
To  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sety.  26,   1774. 

You  tell  me  to  write  to  you,  and  I  am  certainly 
disposed  to  do  anything  I  can  to  amuse  you;  but  that 
is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  two  very  good  reasons : 
you  are  not  the  most  amusable  of  men,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  amuse  you  with,  for  you  are  like  elec- 
tricity, you  attract  and  repel  at  once;  and  though 
you  have  at  first  a  mind  to  know  any  thing,  you  are 
tired  of  it  before  it  can  be  told.  I  don't  go  to 
Almack's  nor  amongst  your  acquaintance.  Would 
you  bear  to  hear  of  mine  ?  of  Lady  Blandford,  Lady 
Anne  Conolly,  and  the  .Duchess  of  Newcastle  ?  for  by 
age  and  situation  at  this  time  of  the  year  I  live  with 
nothing  but  old  women.  They  do  very  well  for  me 
who  have  little  choice  left,  and  who  rather  prefer 
common  nonsense  to  wise  nonsense — the  only  differ- 
ence I  know  between  old  women  and  old  men.  I  am  ' 
out  of  all  politics,  and  never  think  of  elections,  which 
I  think  I  should  hate  even  if  I  loved  politics;  just  as 
if  I  loved  tapestry  I  do  not  think  I  could  talk  over 
the  manufacture  of  worsteds.  Books  I  have  almost 
done  with  too;  at  least,  read  only  such  as  nobody 
else  would  read.  In  short,  my  way  of  life  is  too 
insipid  to  entertain  any  body  but  myself,  and  though' 
I  am  always  employed,  I  must  own  I  think  I  have! 
given  up  everything  in  the  world  only  to  be  busy 
about  the  most  arrant  trifles. 

Well,  I  have  made  out  half  a  letter  with  a  history  j 
very  like  the  journal  in  the  '  Spectator/  of  the  man, 
the  chief  incidents  of  whose  life  were  stroking  his 
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cat,  and  walking  to  Hampstead.  Last  night,  indeed,' 
I  had  an  adventure  that  would  make  a  great  figure 
in  such  a  narrative.  You  may  be  enjoying  bright 
suns  and  serene  horizons  under  the  pole,  but  in  this 
dismal  southern  region  it  has  rained  for  this  month 
without  interruption.  Lady  Browne  and  I  dined  as 
usual  on  Sundays  with  Lady  Blandford.  Our  gentle 
Thames  wras  swelled  in  the  morning  to  a  very  respec- 
table magnitude,  and  we  had  thought  of  returning  by 
Kew  Bridge;  however,  I  persuaded  her  to  try  if  we 
could  not  ferry,  and  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  bargeman  told  us  the  water  was  sunk.  We 
embarked  and  had  four  men  to  push  the  ferry.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  for  though  the  moon  was  up, 
we  could  neither  see  her,  nor  she  us.  The  bargemen 
were  drunk,  the  poles  would  scarce  reach  the  bottom, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  rapidity  of  the  current  turned 
the  barge  round,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  at 
Isleworth.  The  drunkenest  of  the  men  cried  out,  She 
is  gone,  she  is  lost!  meaning  they  had  lost  the 
management.  Lady  Browne  fell  into  an  agony, 
began  screaming  and  praying  to  Jesus,  and  every 
land  and  water  god  and  goddess,  and  I  who  expected 
not  to  stop  till  we  should  run  against  Kew-bridge, 
was  contriving  how  I  should  get  home;  or  what  was 
worse,  whether  I  must  not  step  into  some  mud  up  to 
my  middle,  be  wet  through,  and  get  the  gout.  With 
much  ado  they  recovered  the  barge  and  turned  it; 
but  then  we  ran  against  the  piles  of  the  new  bridge, 
which  startled  the  horses,  who  began  kicking.  My 
Phillis's  terrors  increased,  and  I  thought  every 
minute  she  would  have  begun  confession.  Thank 
you,  you  need  not  be  uneasy;  in  ten  minutes  we  landed 
very  safely,  and  if  we  had  been  drowned,  I  am  too 
exact  not  to  have  dated  my  letter  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames.  There!  there's  a  letter;  I  think  you 
would  not  wish  to  read  such  another,  even  if  written 
to  somebody  else.  Yours  ever> 

H.  W. 
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171.  MME.  DU  DEFFAND  AND  MLLE.  DE  L'ESPINASSE. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Se-pt.  28,  1774. 

Lady  Ailesbury  brings  you  this,*  which  is  not  a 
letter,  but  a  paper  of  directions,  and  the  counterpart 
of  what  I  have  written  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  I 
beg  of  you  seriously  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notke 
of  this  dear  old  friend  of  mine.  She  will,  perhaps, 
expect  more  attention  from  you,  as  my  friend,  and 
as  it  is  her  own  nature  a  little,  than  will  be  quite 
convenient  to  you :  but  you  have  an  infinite  deal  of 
patience  and  good-nature,  and  will  excuse  it.  I 
was  afraid  of  her  importuning  Lady  Ailesbury,  who 
has  a  vast  deal  to  see  and  do,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
prepared  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  told  her  Lady 
Ailesbury  loves  amusements,  and  that,  having  never 
been  at  Paris  before,  she  must  not  confine  her :  so 
you  must  pay  for  both — and  it  v/ill  answer :  and  I  do 
not,  I  own,  ask  this  only  for  Madame  du  Deffand's 
sake,  but  for  my  own,  and  a  little  for  yours.  Since 
the  late  King's  [Louis  XV.]  death  she  has  not  dared 
to  write  to  me  freely,  and  I  want  to  know  the  present 
state  of  France  exactly,  both  to  satisfy  my  own 
curiosity,  and  for  her  sake,  as  I  wish  to  learn  whether 
her  pension,  &c.  is  in  any  danger  from  the  present 
ministry,  some  of  whom  are  not  her  friends.  She 
can  tell  you  a  great  deal  if  she  will — by  that  I  don't 
mean  that  she  is  reserved,  or  partial  to  her  own 
country  against  ours — quite  the  contrary;  she  loves 
me  better  than  all  France  together — but  she  hates 
politics  :  and  therefore,  to  make  her  talk  on  it,  you 
must  tell  her  it  is  to  satisfy  me,  and  that  I  want  to 
know  whether  she  is  well  at  Court,  whether  she  has 
any  fears  from  the  government,  particularly  from 

*  Mr.  Conway  ended  his  military  tour  at  Paris;  whither 
Lady  Ailesbury  and  Mrs.  Damer  went  to  meet  him,  and  where 
they  spent  the  winter  together. — WALPOLE. 
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Maurepas  and  Nivernois  :  and  that  I  am  eager  to  have 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  and  ma  grandmaman,  the 
Duchess,  restored  to  power.  If  you  take  it  on  this 
"foot  easily,  she  will  talk  to  you  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  with  amazing  cleverness.  I  have  told  her 
you  are  strangely  absent,  and  that,  if  she  does  not 
repeat  it  over  and  over,  you  will  forget  every  syllable  : 
so  I  have  prepared  her  to  joke  and  be  quite  familiar 
with  you  at  once.  She  knows  more  of  personal 
characters,  and  paints  them  better,  than  anybody :  but 
let  this  be  between  ourselves,  for  I  would  not  have  a 
living  soul  suspect  that  I  get  any  intelligence  from 
her,  which  would  hurt  her;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  you 
not  to  let  any  human  being  know  of  this  letter,  nor  of 
your  conversation  with  her,  neither  English  nor 
French. 

Madame  du  Deffand  hates  les  philosophes;  so  you 
must  give  them  up  to  her.  She  and  Madame  Geoffrin 
are  no  friends :  so,  if  you  go  thither,  don't  tell  her 
of  it.  Indeed  you  would  be  sick  of  that  house, 
whither  all  the  pretended  beaux  e sprits  and  faux 
savants  go,  and  where  they  are  very  impertinent  and 
dogmatic. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  caution,  which  I  shall 
give  Lady  Ailesbury  too.  Take  care  of  your  papers 
at  Paris,  and  have  a  very  strong  lock  to  your  porte- 
feuille.  In  the  hotels  garms  they  have  double  keys 
to  every  lock,  and  examine  every  drawer  and  paper 
of  the  English  they  can  get  at.  They  will  pilfer,  too, 
whatever  they  can.  I  was  robbed  of  half  my  clothes 
there  the  first  time,  and  they  wanted  to  hang  poor 
Louis  [his  Swiss  servant]  to  save  the  people  of  the 
house  who  had  stolen  the  things. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  must  say.  Madame  du 
Deffand  has  kept  a  great  many  of  my  letters,  and,  as 
she  is  very  old,  I  am  in  pain  about  them.  I  have 
written  to  her  to  beg  she  will  deliver  them  up  to  you 
to  bring  back  to  me,  and  I  trust  she  will.  If  she 
does,  be  so  good  to  take  care  of  them.  If  she  does 
not  mention  them,  tell  her  just  before  you  come  away, 
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that  I  begged  you  to  bring  them ;  and  if  she  hesitates, 
convince  her  how  it  would  hurt  me  to  have  letters 
written  in  very  bad  French,  and  mentioning  several 
people,  both  French  and  English,  fall  into  bad  hands', 
and,  perhaps,  be  printed. 

Let  me  desire  you  to  read  this  letter  more  than 
once,  that  you  may  not  forget  my  requests,  which 
are  very  important  to  me ;  and  I  must  give  you  one 
other  caution,  without  which  all  would  be  useless. 
There  is  at  Paris  a  Mademoiselle  de  1'Espinasse,  a 
pretended  bel  esprit,  who  was  formerly  an  humble 
companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand;  and  betrayed  her 
and  used  her  very  ill.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  anybody 
carry  you  thither.  It  would  disoblige  my  friend  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  and  she  would  never  tell  you 
a  syllable ;  and  I  own  it  would  hurt  me,  who  have  such 
infinite  obligations  to  her,  that  I  should  be  very 
unhappy,  if  a  particular  friend  of  mine  showed  her 
this  disregard.  She  has  done  everything  upon  earth 
to  please  and  serve  me,  and  I  owe  it  to  her  to  be 
earnest  about  this  attention.  Pray  do  not  mention 
it;  it  might  look  simple  in  me,  and  yet  I  owe  it  to  her, 
as  I  know  it  would  hurt  her :  and,  at  her  age,  with 
her  misfortunes,  and  with  infinite  obligations  on  my 
side,  can  I  do  too  much  to  show  my  gratitude,  or 
prevent  her  any  new  mortification  ?  I  dwell  upon  it, 
because  she  has  some  enemies  so  spiteful  that  they 
try  to  carry  all  English  to  Mademoiselle  de 
TEspinasse.  .  .  . 

172.  HIGHWAYMEN. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  6,  1774. 

It  would  be  unlike  my  attention  and  punctuality, 
to  see  so  large  an  event  as  an  irregular  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  without  taking  any  notice  of  it  to  you. 
It  happened  last  Saturday,  six  months  before  its 
natural  death,  and  without  the  design  being  known 
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but  the  Tuesday  before,  and  that  by  very  few  persons. 
The  chief  motive  is  supposed  to  be  the  ugly  state  of 
North  America,  and  the  effects  that  a  cross  winter 
might  have  on  the  next  elections.  Whatever  were 
the  causes,  the  first  consequences,  as  you  may  guess, 
were  such  a  ferment  in  London  as  is  seldom  seen  at 
this  dead  season  of  the  year.  Couriers,  despatches, 
post-chaises,  post-horses,  hurrying  every  way  !  Sixty 
messengers  passed  through  one  single  turnpike  on 
Friday.  The  whole  island  is  by  this  time  in  equal 
agitation;  but  less  wine  and  money  will  be  shed  than 
have  been  at  any  such  period  for  these  fifty 
years.  .  .  . 

In  the  midst  of  this  combustion,  we  are  in  perils 
by  land  and  water.  It  has  rained  for  this  month 
without  intermission;  there  is  a  sea  between  me  and 
Richmond,  and  Sunday  was  se'nnight  I  was  hurried 
down  to  Isleworth  in  the  ferryboat  by  the  violence  of 
the  current,  and  had  great  difficulty  to  get  to  shore. 
Our  roads  are  so  infested  by  highwaymen,  that  it  is 
dangerous  stirring  out  almost  by  day.  Lady  Hertford 
was  attacked  on  Hounslow  Heath  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Eliot  was  shot  at  three  days  ago, 
without  having  resisted;  and  the  day  before  yesterday 
we  were  near  losing  our  Prime  Minister,  Lord  North; 
the  robbers  shot  at  the  postilion,  and  wounded  the 
latter.  In  short,  all  the  freebooters,  that  are  not  in 
India,  have  taken  to  the  highway.  The  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber  dare  not  go  to  the  Queen  at  Kew 
in  an  evening.  The  lane  between  me  and  the 
Thames  is  the  only  safe  road  I  know  at  present,  for 
it  is  up  to  the  middle  of  the  horses  in  water.  Next 
week  I  shall  not  venture  to  London  even  at  noon,  for 
the  Middlesex  election  is  to  be  at  Brentford,  where 
the  two  demagogues,  Wilkes  and  Townshend, 
oppose  each  other;  and  at  Richmond  there  is  no 
crossing  the  river.  How  strange  all  this  must 
appear  to  you  Florentines;  but  you  may  turn  to  your 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  and  have  some  idea  of 
it.  I  am  the  quietest  man  at  present  in  the  whole 
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island;  not  but  I  might  take  some  part,  if  I  would. 
I  was  in  my  garden  yesterday,  seeing  my  servants  lop 
some  trees ;  my  brewer  walked  in  and  pressed  me  to 
go  to  Guildhall  for  the  nomination  of  members  for 
the  county.  I  replied,  calmly,  "  Sir,  when  I  would 
go  no  more  to  my  own  election,  you  may  be  very 
sure  I  will  go  to  that  of  nobody  else."  My  old 
tune  is, 

Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequoia  ventis,  &c. 

Adieu ! 


173.  ACCESSION  OF  Louis  XVI. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  25,  1775. 

I  am  returned  to  my  own  Lares  and  Penates — to 
my  dogs  and  cats ;  and  was  not  a  little  edified  by  my 
journey.  I  saw  a  king  who  accords  everything  that 
is  asked  for'  the  good  of  his  people,  and  I  saw  two 
ministers,  Messieurs  de  Malesherbes  and  Turgot, 
who  do  not  let  their  master's  benevolent  disposition 
rust.  The  latter  is  attempting  to  take  off  corvees, 
that  quintesse  of  cruel  and  ostentatious  despotism, 
but  the  country  gentlemen,  that  race  of  interested 
stupidity,  will  baffle  him.  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes, 
in  the  most  simple  and  unaffected  manner,  gave  me 
an  account  of  his  visitation  of  the  Bastile,  whence 
he  released  the  prisoners,  half  of  whom  were  mad 
with  their  misfortunes,  and  many  of  whom  he  could 
not  find  even  the  causes  of  their  commitment.  One 
man  refused  his  liberty :  he  said  he  had  been  prisoner 
fifteen  years,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  left;  that 
the  King  lodged  and  fed  him,  and  he  would  not  quit 
the  Bastile  unless  they  would  give  him  half  his 
pension.  M.  de  Malesherbes  reported  it  to  the  King, 
who  replied,  "  C'est  juste/'  and  the  man  has  fifteen 
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hundred  livres  a  year  and  his  freedom.  This  excellent 
magistrate,  who  made  my  tears  run  down  my  cheeks, 
added,  that  what  the  prisoners  complained  of  most 
was  the  want  of  pen  and  ink.  He  ordered  it.  The 
demons  remonstrated  and  said  the  prisoners  would 
only  make  use  of  the  pen  to  write  memorials  against 
the  ministers;  he  replied,  "Taut  mieux"  He  is 
going  to  erect  a  court  of  six  masters  of  Request  to 
examine  the  petitions  of  those  who  demand  lettres 
de  cachet  for  their  relations.  Under  the  late  Due  de 
la  Vrilliere,  his  mistress,  Madame  Sabatin,  had  a 
bureau  of  printed  lettres  de  cachet  with  blanks,  which 
she  sold  for  twenty-five  louis  a  piece.  When  a  great 
Scotch  judge  was  last  in  France,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  old  parliament,  he  said,  "  If  the  Ministers 
mean  the  good  of  the  people,  they  are  doing  right, 
but  if  they  regard  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
very  wrong."  What  a  diabolical  But!  Do  not 
imagine  these  ministers  will  hold  their  places  long; 
they  will  soon  be  epigrammatised  out  of  them.  .  .  . 


174.  AN  AWKWARD  VISIT. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

A$ril  83   1776. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  are  much 
acquainted  with  my  Swiss  footman,  David  ?  Well ! 
he  does  not  think  there  is  so  great  a  prince  in  the 
world  as  I.  Yesterday  as  I  came  to  breakfast,  he 
told  me  coolly  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  had  called 
at  eight  o'clock  and  wanted  a  ticket  for  Strawberry 
Hill.  "  Bless  me  !  "  said  I,  "  and  what  did  you  say?" 
"  I  told  his  Grace  you  was  not  awake,  and  bad  him 
come  again  at  ten."  "  Good  God!"  said  I,  "  tell 
him  to  call  again!  don't  you  know  he  is  a  Sovereign 
Prince?"  "  No,  I  did  think  he  was  only  a  common 
Duke!"  I  could  not  help  laughing,  though  I  was 
so  shocked.  In  short,  he  had  called  again,  and  had 
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again  been  sent  away,  nor  can  David  yet  conceive  i 
that  I  was  to  be  waked.     I  was  forced  to  write  a  j 
thousand  lies  and  excuses,  and  swear  I  was  bedrid  1 1 
with  the  gout,  and  could  not  pay  my  duty  to  his    i 
Serene  Highness,  and  upon  the  whole  was  very  glad  j  ] 
for  being  reduced  to  plead  the  gout.     I  sent  Philip    i 
to  show  my  house,  and  persist  in  my  crippletude, 
which  in  truth  is  still  so  fresh,  that  it  would  all  have  j  j 
revived,  if  I  must  have  walked  or  stood  two  hours 
to  show  his  Serenity  the  tombs.   .   .   . 


175.  DEATH  OF  CHUTE. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Strawberry  Hill,  May  27,  1776. 

This  fatal  year  puts  to  the  proof  the  nerves  of  m; 
friendship !  I  was  disappointed  of  seeing  you  whe 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  it;  and  now  I  have  lost  Mr. 
Chute  !  *  It  is  a  heavy  blow;  but  such  strokes  recon- 
cile one's  self  to  parting  with  this  pretty  vision,  life! 
What  is  it,  when  one  has  no  longer  those  to  whom 
one  speaks  as  confidentially  as  to  one's  own  soul? 
Old  friends  are  the  great  blessing  of  one's  latter 
years — half  a  word  conveys  one's  meaning.  They 
have  memory  of  the  same  events,  and  have  the  same 
mode  of  thinking.  Mr.  Chute  and  I  agreed  invari- 
ably in  our  principles;  he  was  my  counsel  in  my 
affairs,  was  my  oracle  in  taste,  the  standard  to  whom 
I  submitted  my  trifles,  and  the  genius  that  presided 
over  poor  Strawberry!  His  sense  decided  me  in 
everything;  his  wit  and  quickness  illuminated  every- 
thing. I  saw  him  oftener  than  any  man;  to  him 
in  every  difficulty  I  had  recourse,  and  him  I  loved  to 
have  here,  as  our  friendship  was  so  entire,  and  we 
knew  one  another  so  entirely,  that  he  alone  never 
was  the  least  constraint  to  me.  We  passed  many 


*  John  Chute,  Esq.,  of  the  Vine,  in  Hampshire;  the  last  of 
the  male  line. — WALPOLE. 
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hours  together  without  saying  a  syllable  to  each 
other;  for  we  were  both  above  ceremony.  I  left  him 
without  excusing  myself,  read  or  wrote  before  him, 
as  if  he  were  not  present.  Alas!  alas!  and  how  self 
presides  even  in  our  grief!  I  am  lamenting  myself, 
not  him! — no,  I  am  lamenting  my  other  self.  Half 
is  gone;  the  other  remains  solitary.  Age  and  sense 
will  make  me  bear  my  affliction  with  submission  and 
composure — but  for  ever — that  little  for  ever  that 
remains,  I  shall  miss  him.  My  first  thought  will 
always  be,  /  will  go  talk  to  Mr.  Chute  on  this ;  the 
second,  alas !  I  cannot;  and  therefore  judge  how  my 
life  is  poisoned!  I  shall  only  seem  to  be  staying 
behind  one  who  is  set  out  a  little  before  me.  .  .  . 

And  why  should  I  lament  ?  His  eyes,  always  short- 
sighted, were  grown  dimmer,  his  hearing  was  grown 
imperfect,  his  hands  were  all  chalk-stones  and  of 
little  use,  his  feet  very  lame — yet  how  not  lament  ? 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  was  strong  as  ever;  his  power 
of  reasoning  clear  as  demonstration;  his  rapid  wit 
astonishing  as  at  forty,  about  which  time  you  and  I 
knew  him  first.  Even  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
was  not  abated,  and  all  his  humane  virtues  had  but 
increased  with  his  age.  He  was  grown  sick  of  the 
world;  saw  very,  very  few  persons;  submitted  with 
unparalleled  patience  to  all  his  sufferings;  and,  in 
five-and-thirty  years,  I  never  once  saw  or  heard  him 
complain  of  them,  nor,  passionate  as  he  was,  knew 
him  fretful.  His  impatience  seemed  to  proceed  from 
his  vast  sense,  not  from  his  temper :  he  saw  every- 
thing so  clearly  and  immediately,  that  he  could  not 
bear  a  momentary  contradiction  from  folly  or 
defective  reasoning.  Sudden  contempt  broke  out, 
particularly  on  politics,  which,  having  been  fixed  in 
him  by  a  most  sensible  father,  and  matured  by  deep 
reflection,  were  rooted  in  his  inmost  soul.  His 
truth,  integrity,  honour,  spirit,  and  abhorrence  of  all 
dirt,  confirmed  his  contempt;  and  even  I,  who  am 
pretty  warm  and  steady,  was  often  forced  to  break 
off  politics  with  him,  so  impossible  was  it  to  be 
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zealous  enough  to  content  him  when  I  most  agreed 
with  him.  Nay,  if  I  disputed  with  him,  I  learnt 
something  from  him,  and  always  saw  truth  in  a 
stronger  and  more  summary  light.  .  .  . 


176.  CHATTERTON. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Cole. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  19,  1777. 

I  thank  you  for  your  notices,  dear  Sir,  and  shall 
remember  that  on  Prince  William.  I  did  see  the 
'  Monthly  Review/  but  hope  one  is  not  guilty  of  the 
death  of  every  man  who  does  not  make  one  the 
dupe  of  a  forgery.  I  believe  M'Pherson's  success 
with  '  Ossian  '  was  more  the  ruin  of  Chatterton  than 
I.  Two  years  passed  between  my  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley's  poems  and  his  death.  I 
never  knew  he  had  been  in  London  till  some  time 
after  he  had  undone  and  poisoned  himself  there. 
The  poems  he  sent  me  were  transcripts  in  his  own 
hand,  and  even  in  that  circumstance  he  told  a  lie : 
he  said  he  had  them  from  the  very  person  at  Bristol 
to  whom  he  had  given  them.  If  any  man  was  to  tell 
you  that  monkish  rhymes  had  been  dug  up  at 
Herculaneum,  which  was  destroyed  several  centuries 
before  there  was  any  such  poetry,  should  you  believe 
it?  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case  of  Rowley's  pre- 
tended poems.  They  have  all  the  elegance  of  Waller 
and  Prior,  and  more  than  Lord  Surrey — but  I  have 
no  objection  to  anybody  believing  what  he  pleases. 
I  think  poor  Chatterton  was  an  astonishing  genius — 
but  I  cannot  think  that  Rowley  foresaw  metres  that 
were  invented  long  after  he  was  dead,  or  that  our 
language  was  more  refined  at  Bristol  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  than  it  was  at  Court  under  Henry  VIII. 
One  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has 
found  a  line  of  Rowley  in  Hudibras — the  monk  might 
foresee  that  too!  The  prematurity  of  Chatterton's 
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genius  is,  however,  full  as  wonderful,  as  that  such  a 
prodigy  as  Rowley  should  never  have  been  heard  of 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  The  youth  and  industry 
of  the  former  are  miracles,  too,  yet  still  more 
credible.  There  is  not  a  symptom  in  the  poems,  but 
the  old  words,  that  savours  of  Rowley's  age — change 
the  old  words  for  modern,  and  the  whole  construc- 
tion is  of  yesterday. 


177.  THE  WEATHER.     DR.  DODD. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  29,  1777. 

I  am  heartily  vexed,  Madam,  at  Lady  Warwick's 
misadventure.  .  .  .  The  summer  has  made  a  fausse- 
couche  too;  I  have  no  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  thrushes, 
no  blackbirds.  It  is  quite  a  folly  to  lay  out  vast  sums 
in  making  landscapes  in  England;  we  have  no  weather 
to  enjoy  them,  except  one  jubilee  in  five-and-twenty 
years.  Our  ancestors  had  more  sense;  they  stuck 
themselves  in  a  hole  behind  a  hill,  fenced  out  every 
wind  with  walls,  and  made  a  glass  turret  on  the  top 
of  their  mansions,  not  for  a  prospect,  but  to  enjoy 
the  few  moments  when  the  sun  should  condescend 
to  come  in  person  and  look  after  his  apple-orchards 
and  hop-grounds.  They  were  not  so  absurd  as  to 
import  peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  pine-apples  from 
the  south,  and  Highlanders  from  the  Orcades  to 
look  after  them.  Since  we  will  give  ourselves  such 
torrid  airs  I  wonder  we  do  not  go  stark  and  tattoo 
ourselves.  If  I  have  got  in  our  natural  fruit,  hay, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  fire  of  British  oak,  I 
purpose  to  wait  on  Lord  Ossory  and  your  Ladyship 
on  the  i6th  or  I7th  of  July,  and  instead  of  brushing 
through  dripping  shrubberies,  we  will  keep  ourselves 
warm  with  hot  cockles  and  blindman's-buff,  and 
other  old  English  sudorifics.  My  Lady  Townshend, 
in  the  days  of  her  wit,  said,  that  Mrs.  Clive's  face 
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rose  on  Strawberry-hill  and  made  it  sultry;  but  I 
assure  you,  you  may  sit  now  in  her  beams  when  she 
is  in  her  zenith  without  being  tanned.  .  .  . 

I  will  try  to  take  Crawfurd  by  storm,  and  hurry 
him  into  my  chaise.  If  I  give  him  warning,  he  will 
be  sure  of  disappointing  me. 

Are  you  not  glad,  Madam,  there  is  an  end  of 
talking  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  ?*  I  felt  excessively  for 
him,  without  a  good  opinion,  for  between  the  law 
and  his  friends,  he  suffered  a  thousand  deaths.  They 
say,  the  tragedy  of  the  father  that  accompanied  the 
son,  diverted  most  of  the  attention  from  Dr.  Dodd. 

A  strange  thing  happened  on  Thursday,  which  I 
cannot  tell  you  accurately,  as  it  was  translated  to  me 
through  two  or  three  very  imperfect  druggerwomen. 
He  received  a  box,  in  which  were  two  or  three  small 
boxes.  In  the  first  a  black  one,  in  which  he  found 
a  cornelian  seal,  with  his  own  cypher  and  crest.  Oh ! 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  who  did — Mr.  Child,  of  Osterley 
Park.  With  the  seal  was  a  writing,  desiring  him 
never  to  let  the  seal  go  out  of  his  own  hands.  I  was 
delighted,  and  concluded  this  was  a  talisman.  No. 
In  another  box  was  a  mourning-ring,  with  a  topaz, 
others  say  an  emerald,  and  some  say  the  cornelian 
was  an  emerald.  On  the  ring  was  a  motto  in  Latin, 
implying,  "  Keep  this  in  memory  of  a  dying  friend. " 
There  was  a  third  box,  or  there  was  not,  and  nobody 
knows  what  was  in  it,  whether  there  was  one  or  not. 
The  cabalists  are  of  opinion,  as  the  delivery  was  made 
on  the  eve  of  Dr.  Dodd's  death,  that  the  bequest  was 
his,  and  that  the  seal  implies  that  there  is  a  forgery 
to  come  out  on  Mr.  Child. 

I  am  too  late  for  the  post,  and,  as  I  must  go  to 
town  on  Tuesday,  I  shall  keep  my  letter  till  then, 
as  it  will  have  but  one  stage  instead  of  two,  with  the 
chance  of  a  postscript. 

Le  void  ce  postscript. — I  am  au  fait  of  Mr. 
Child's  mysterious  present;  I  mean  the  circum- 
stances, not  the  solution  of  the  enigma,  which  it 

*  [A  clergyman  who  committed  forgery  and  was  hanged.] 
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would  be  a  pity  to  know  yet.  The  first  was  a 
cornelian  seal,  with  R.  C.,  and  Mr.  Child's  crest,  and 
these  words,  "  nemini  confide  sigillum."  No.  2  was 
a  mourning-ring,  with  a  topaz  seal,  cypher  and  crest 
as  above,  and  round  it  this  oracular  sentence, 
"  Anchor -a  sacra  decepit,"  which  leave  a  charming 
latitude  of  guessing. 

Oh !  but  here  is  another  event  more  inexplicable 
still! — a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  club  at  Staple- 
ton's,  directed  to  "  L.  S.  D."  No  mortal  man  could 
be  found  to  expound  those  letters :  not  an  CEdipus 
in  the  whole  society.  At  last  a  great  adept,  the  sage 
John  Manners,  claimed  the  letter.  His  title  was 
contested,  for,  though  few  clubs  are  Academies  of 
Inscriptions,  the  members  were  clear-sighted  enough 
to  see  that  L.  S.  D.  did  not  signify  John  Manners. 
However,  he  pleaded  his  great  experience  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  insisted  that  the  hieroglyphic 
letters  in  question,  standing  for  those  denominations, 
were  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  him  than  to  any 
fellow  of  the  society;  and  as  far  as  great  industry  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  things  typified,  nobody 
could  deny  the  proposition;  but  as  such  a  precedent 
would  be  too  dangerous,  and  might  encourage  him 
to  seize  every  piece  of  paper  that  commenced  with 
these  letters,  the  occult  packet  is  put  in  sequestration, 
and  hitherto  no  man  has  ventured  to  break  the  seal. 


178.  EXTRAVAGANCE. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

.     May  12,  1778. 

I  now  and  then  write  a  letter  for,  rather  than  to, 
you;  that  is,  when  they  will  bear  delay,  and  be  equally 
fresh,  and  when  they  contain  anecdotes  that  I  do 
•not  care  to  send  by  the  post  if  they  are  too  personal, 
and  I  have  not  a  prospect  of  sudden  conveyance.  The 
following  will  have  all  these  ingredients,  and  will 
rather  be  an  epitome  of  the  manners  of  the  time, 
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than  a  letter.  The  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
frenzy,  folly,  extravagance,  and  insensibility;  no 
wonder  when  such  stars  are  predominant,  that  Ruin 
both  stalks  on,  and  is  not  felt  or  apprehended. 

About  ten  days  ago,  I  wanted  a  housemaid,  and 
one  presented  herself  very  well  recommended.  I 
said,  "  But,  young  woman,  why  do  you  leave  your 
present  place?"  She  said  she  could  not  support  the 
hours  she  kept;  that  her  lady  never  went  to  bed  till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning.  Bless  me,  child/ ' 
said  I,  "why,  vou  tell  me  you  live  with  a  bishop's 
wife  :  I  never  heard  that  Mrs.  North  gamed  or  raked 
so  late."  "No,  Sir,"  said  she,  "but  she  is  three 
hours  undressing."  Upon  my  word,  the  edifice  that 
takes  three  hours  to  demolish,  must  at  least  be  double 
the  time  in  fabricating !  Would  not  you  for  once 
sit  up  till  morning  to  see  the  destruction  of  the 
Pyramid  and  distribution  of  the  materials?  Do  not 
mention  this,  for  I  did  not  take  the  girl,  and  she  still 
assists  at  the  daily  and  nightly  revolutions  of  Babel. 

On  Tuesday  I  supped  after  the  Opera  at  Mrs. 
Meynel's  with  a  set  of  the  most  fashionable  company, 
which,  take  notice,  I  very  seldom  do  now,  as  I 
certainly  am  not  of  the  age  to  mix  often  with  young 
people.  Lady  Melbourne  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  and  adjusting  her  feathers  in  the  glass,  says 
she,  "  Lord!  they  say  the  stocks  will  blow  up:  that 
will  be  very  comical." 

These  would  be  features  for  Comedy,  if  they  would 
not  be  thought  caricatures,  but  to-day  I  am  possessed 
of  a  genuine  paper,  that  I  believe  I  shall  leave  to  the 
Museum,  and  which,  though  its  object  will,  I  suppose, 
to-morrow  become  record,  cannot  be  believed 
authentic  an  hundred  years  hence.  It  would  in  such 
a  national  satire  as  Gulliver  be  deemed  too  exag- 
gerated. In  short,  Lord  Foley  and  his  brother  have 
petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  to  set  aside  their 
father's  Will,  as  it  seems  he  intended  to  have  raised 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  pay  their  debts,  but 
died  before  he  could  execute  his  intention.  All  the 
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Ladies  Melbournes,  and  all  the  bishops'  wives  that 
kill  their  servants  by  vigils  are  going  about  the  town 
lamenting  these  poor  orphans,  and  soliciting  the 
peers  to  "redress  their  grievances;  but  no  words,  no 
ridicule,  can  attain  to  the  ridiculous  pathetic  of  the 
printed  case  itself,  which  now  lies  before  me,  and  of 
which  the  four  first  lines  are  these — upon  my  honour 
they  are  exactly  these  :  — 

'The  present  Lord  Foley  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Edward  Foley  having  contracted  large  bond  debts- 
to  the  amount  of  about  — /.,  and  encumbered  them- 
selves by  granting  annuities  for  their  lives  to  the 
amount  of  about  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  explained  their  situation  to 

their  father  the  late  Lord ." 

Poor  unfortunate  children !  before  thirty,  the 
eldest  had  spent  an  estate  (to  the  possession  of  which 
he  has  not  arrived)  of  twenty  thousand  a  year;  at 
least,  forfeited  his  father's  affections,  who  left  him 
but  six  thousand  a  year  and  a  palace;  and  the 
youngest  brother  had  been  dipped  in  the  same 
extravagance  with  him;  and  the  legislature  is  desired 
to  set  aside  so  just  a  punishment,  and  if  it  does  will 
deserve  that  every  lad  in  England  should  waste  his 
father's  estate  before  his  face.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
where  all  the  shekels  that  ever  were  in  the  country 
would  give  no  idea  of  the  debt,  though  Jews  are  the 
creditors!  Burn  your  sermon  instead  of  printing  it. 
Do  you  think  you  can  preach  up  to  the  enormities 
of  the  times?  Hyperbole  is  baffled,  and  if  the  fine 
ladies  of  Jerusalem  were  so  gallant  that  the  prophets 
were  obliged  to  pass  all  bounds  of  decency  in  censur- 
ing Duchess  Aholah  and  Countess  Aholibah,  where 
would  they  have  found  figures  even  in  eastern  rhetoric 
to  paint  the  enormity  of  two  sons  explaining  to  their 
father  that  they  paid  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  usurers  for  money  they  had  borrowed  to  pay 
gaming  debts?  and  what  tropes,  what  metaphors 
drawn  from  asses  would  describe  a  sanhedrim  that 
suffered  such  a  petition  to  be  laid  before  it  ?  ... 
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179.  INDIGNATION  AT  POLITICS. 
To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

Strawberry  Hill,  May  31,  1778. 

I  am  glad  you  have  deigned  to  answer  me  at  last, 
for  there  is  no  conversation  when  only  one  talks. 
I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had  not  begged  you  to 
order  your  executor  to  send  me  word  you  was  dead, 
and  that  I  need  not  write  any  more.  But,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  full  as  great  a  contradiction  as  Lord 
John  [Cavendish],  or  any  Catholic  Whig  upon  earth. 
You  write  once  in  a  quarter,  and  yet  complain  of  my 
small  paper.  I  fixed  upon  this  little  quarto  for  sub- 
stantial reasons.  I  am  too  apt  to  write  too  much 
to  those  I  love,  and  prescribed  myself  this  size  that 
I  might  not  weary  them,  and  it  holds  all  one  has  to 
say  those  one  loves  not,  and  yet  seems  to  contain  a 
decent  quantity. 

I  should  like  to  accept  the  assignation  you  give 
me,  and  will  if  I  have  the  least  encouragement,  but 
I  have  had  no  invitation;  and  though  I  do  not  at  all 
know  why,  am  a  little  suspicious  of  not  being  in  the 
most  perfect  favour.  As  this  is  by  no  means  positive, 
I  take  no  notice,  because  it  is  not  at  all  on  my  side, 
and  that  it  shall  revive  whenever  it  pleases,  as  my 
regard  is  just  the  same.  If  we  should  not  meet  I 
think  you  cannot  refuse  coming  to  me  for  a  few 
days.  Consider,  I  have  turned  that  corner  beyond 
which  every  hour  is  Uicrum,  and  that  I  and  every 
body  else  think  I  have  lived  long  enough;  though  I 
am  not  so  old  as  Sam.  Martin  counts  me.  The 
talisman  [Lord  Holdernesse]  is  removed  that  pro- 
hibited your  access  to  this  part  of  the  world,  though 
surely  Twickenham  is  a  kind  of  country  to  so  near  a 
relation  of  Pope  as  you  are  by  the  side  of  your 
Virgin-Mothers.  Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you  here,  whither  very  few  are  pressed  to 
come.  We  have  a  thousand  things  to  talk  over,  and 
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are  almost  reduced  to  be  the  only  two  of  the  same 
opinion;  for  what  those  you  call  your  friends  mean, 
indeed  I  do  not  guess — it  is  most  charitable  to  think 
they  have  no  meaning.  I  used  to  fancy  that  calamity 
would  bring  us  to  our  senses — it  must  bring  our 
senses  too.  The  two  alternatives  now  are  desola- 
tion, or  a  shameful  peace :  bankruptcy  with  either, 
only  a  little  nearer,  or  a  little  farther  off.  It  is 
actually  come  out  on  the  agitation  of  the  changes  in 
the  law,  that  at  6o/.  per  commission,  the  Chancellor 
reaped  seven  thousand  pounds  last  year  by  bank- 
ruptcies !  Those  changes  were  to  have  taken  place 
last  Thursday,  but  I  do  not  hear  they  did.  Thurlow 
is  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  I  do 
not  know  which.  Wedderburn  sits  down  with  the 
Attorney's  place,  a  disappointment  and  I  suppose  a 
full  promise.  Norton  threatened  to  impeach  him  if 
Peered,  for  telling  the  Chief  Justice  that  Lord  North 
would  pay  him  out  of  the  Treasury  seven  thousand 
pounds  for  the  prothonotary's  reversion.  Thus 
justice  makes  a  rope  of  one  rogue,  instead  of  using 
two  ropes. 

I  shall  certainly  not  go  to  the  funeral  [of  Chatham]. 
I  go  to  no  puppet-shows,  nor  want  to  see  Lord 
Chatham's  water-gall  Lord  Temple  hobble  chief 
mourner.  I  scarce  inquire  after  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  a  scene  of  folly  and  Billingsgate. 
Burgoyne  has  tried  to  be  the  pathetic  hero,  and  was 
forgotten  for  three  hours,  while  Temple  Luttrell  and 
Lord  G.  Germaine  scolded  like  two  oyster-women : 
the  first  tried  to  be  sent  to  Newgate,  and  the  latter 
grasped  his  sword,  and  then  asked  pardon  for  having 
been  grossly  affronted.  Lord  Barrington  implored 
Madam  his  Country's  tears  for  declaring  he  was 
retiring  from  her  service  to  virtuous  privacy.  It  is 
a  pity  she  did  not  order  him  to  be  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  Lord  Sandwich  has  run  the  gauntlet  in  the 
Lords  for  all  the  lies  he  has  told  all  the  winter  about 
the  fleet,  and  does  not  retire;  but  I  am  sick  of  repeat- 
ing what  you  must  be  sick  of  reading.  An  invasion 
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will  have  some  dignity;  but  to  see  a  great  country 
gambol  at  the  eve  of  ruin  like  a  puppy  on  a  precipice ! 
Oh !  one  cannot  buffoon  like  Lucian  when  one  wants 
to  speak  daggers  like  Tacitus,  and  couch  them  in  a 
sentence  without  descending  to  details.  .  .  . 


180.  ILLUMINATIONS  ON  KEPPEL'S  ACQUITTAL. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Bedfordshire,  Feb.   17,   1779. 

...  I  am  not  fond  of  mobs,  Madam,  though  I ! 
like  the  occasion,  and  can  but  compare  the  feel  I  had 
from    them,    with   what    I    should    suffer    were   the 
illuminations  for  the  conquest  of  America.      After 
putting  out  those  lights  we  should  have  heard, — 

And  then  put  out  the  light. 

Liberty  has  still  a  continent  to  exist  in :  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  who  is  minister  in  this  abandoned 
country.  It  is  the  good  old  cause  of  freedom  that  I 
have  at  heart;  and  the  vexation  and  mortification  that 
I  have  seen  for  these  last  days,  tell  me  what  we  have 
escaped,  if  I  did  not  know  it  before. 

We  had  a  most  brilliant  Westminster  last  night, 
and  guns  and  squibs  till  six  in  the  morning;  but  the 
City,  I  hear,  was  not  illuminated.  Lady  Greenwich, 
looking  uglier  than  ever  with  rage,  said,  she  would 
go  out  of  town,  since  she  could  not  be  safe  in  her 
own  house.  I  replied,  Madam,  I  believe  your  Lady- 
ship must  not  go  to  Edinburgh  to  be  quiet,  for  the 
tumults  there  are  a  little  more  serious  than  ours.  In 
truth,  I,  who  was  born  in  an  age  of  mobs,  never  saw 
any  like  those  of  this  week;  they  were,  as  George 
Montagu  said  of  our  earthquakes,  so  tame  you  might 
have  stroked  them.  I  drove  through  the  whole  City 
beyond  the  Royal  Exchange  on  Friday  night  with  my 
nieces,  to  show  them  the  illuminations,  and  back 
through  Holborn  and  St.  James's  Square,  where  was 
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the  greatest  concourse,  and  passed  as  quietly  as  at 
noon  day.  I  own  I  was  diverted  to  see  fear  surmount 
pride.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  on  the 
eve  of  accepting  his  place,  would  have  drenched  the 
populace  with  beer  and  ale,  would  not  put  out  lights 
till  midnight,  and  then  was  forced  to  hang  out 
flambeaux;  and  so  was  Lord  Weymouth,  who  has 
been  in  a  charming  panic,  for  he  has  no  spirit  even 
when  he  is  drunk.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  those  who 
condemned  the  towns  of  America  to  fire  and  sword 
terrified  with  crackers. 

I  found  Admiral  Keppel  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  this  morning:  he  looks  ill,  and  quite 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  He  has  not  been  at  Court, 
or  the  House  of  Commons  yet,  and  will  go  out  of 
town  as  soon  as  he  can :  for  my  part  I  shall  not  light 
another  candle  till  Lady  Gertrude  arrives  in  full 
beauty. 

181.  NAVAL  DANGERS. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  24,   1779. 

You  will  be  tired  of  seeing  my  hand,  Madam,  yet 
it  would  be  indecent  neither  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  nor  tell  you  why  I  do  not.  Yesterday  I 
received  notice  from  my  attorney  that  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  has,  with  epigrammatic  despatch,  heard  my 
cause,  and  pronounced  a  decree  in  my  favour.  Surely 
the  whip  of  the  new  driver,  Lord  Thurlow,  has 
pervaded  all  the  broad  wheels  of  the  law,  and  set 
them  galloping.  I  must  go  to  town  on  Monday,  and 
get  my  money  ready  for  payment, — not  from 
impatience  to  enter  on  my  premises,  but  though  the 
French  declare  they  are  coming  to  burn  London, 
bank-bills  are  still  more  combustible  than  houses,  and 
should  my  banker's  shop  be  reduced  to  ashes,  I  might 
have  a  mansion  to  pay  for,  and  nothing  to  pay  with. 
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If  both  were  consumed,  at  least  I  should  not  be  in 
debt. 

I  will  own  fairly,  too,  that  the  moment  is  so  huge/ 
I  do  not  care  to  stir.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  France, 
vociferous  as  her  threats,  and  ready  as  her  prepara- 
tions, will  await  the  decision  of  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
We  have,  I  doubt,  one  prong  less  to  our  trident  than 
she  and  Spain;  yet  I  think  the  grapple  will  be  tough. 
Were  I  Neptune  or  .ZEolus,  or — I  forget  who  was  the 
classic  god  of  sea-fights,  or  whether  they  ever  deified 
any  Twitcher  after  his  reception  into  Olympus, — I 
should  perhaps  make  a  pretty  impartial  division  of 
the  damage,  and  lay  it  so  heavy  on  both  sides,  that 
Madam  the  House  of  Bourbon  should  be  glad  to 
leave  off  playing  with  fire,  and  Madam  Great  Britain 
should  learn  to  treat  mediators  with  more  civility. 
Every  man  John  of  the  latter  lady's  boys  are  confi- 
dent of  success,  and  when  other  arguments  fail,  cry, 
Providence  has  always  saved  us;  which  argument,  I 
suppose,  is  built  on  this  simple  hypothesis,  that  God 
made  Great  Britain,  and  the  Devil  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure  I  heartily  pray  for  victory;  but  I 
would  not  have  it  quite  so  sound  as  to  turn  our  heads 
and  encourage  us  to  pawn  our  last  fig-leaf.  Obstinacy 
has  brought  us  to  the  precipice ;  and  after  squandering 
America,  we  stake  ourselves  rather  than  own  we  have 
lost  it;  but  I  forget, — what  is  all  this  to  my  going 
next  week  or  not  to  Ampthill?  Why,  this  all,  our 
all,  is  the  reason  I  do  not  go.  Public,  private  con- 
siderations fetter  me.  I  am  no  hero,  nor  any  of  the 
fine  things  your  Ladyship  says  of  me,  and  yet  I  must 
stay  and  comfort  those  that  are  weaker  than  myself. 
Lady  Aylesbury  is  impressed  with  a  thousand  terrors, 
and  not  without  cause.  I  tremble  myself  lest  Mr. 
Conway  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  romantic 
and  defending  a  pebble  [Jersey],  because  he  has 
nothing  else  to  defend;  but  dabit  Dens  his  quoque 
finem.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  rebels  at  Derby;  and 
I  am  mighty  apt  to  think  that  everything  will  end  as  I 
wish.  I  know  no. reason  why  I  should  be  favoured 
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with  Fortune's  smiles;  but  she  takes  fancies;  and  in 
gratitude  and  deference  I  have  thrown  myself  entirely 
upon  her.  But  two  days  ago,  she  delivered  me  from 
a  deluge.  There  was  a  torrent  of  rain;  all  the  pipes 
were  stopped,  and  the  inundation  burst  into  six  places 
of  my  house.  The  Gallery  was  overflowed,  pictures 
and  damask  soaked,  the  Star-Chamber  drowned,  and 
the  staircase  was  a  cataract.  I  sent  up  all  the 
servants,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  waters 
ceased,  and  I  dreamt  that  a  rainbow  rested  on  the 
battlements,  and  assured  my  castle  should  never  be 
drowned  again.  Pray,  Madam,  learn  my  visions; 
they  are  very  comfortable,  and  founded  on  gratitude, 
not  presumption.  .  .  . 

A  card  shall  be  left  for  Mr.  Beresford,  in  Grosvenor 
Place,  on  Monday.  My  gout  entered  like  love,  but 
I  assure  you  did  not  retreat  like  love,  or  at  sixty-two 
I  doubt  the  fit  would  have  been  longer. 


182.  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 

To  the  Rev.   William  Mason. 

*Se<pt.  5,  1779. 

What  can  I  write  when  I  know  nothing,  and  believe 
little  that  I  hear  ?  Winds  and  naval  manoeuvres  I  do 
not  understand.  Every  body  contradicts  every  body, 
and  each  new  moment  the  last.  Last  week  the 
enemies  were  between  our  coast  and  our  fleet,  and 
that  was  bad.  Now  our  fleet  is  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  enemies  nobody  know  where,  and  this  is  bad. 
Sum  total — we  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  where 
nothing  mends  it.  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  cannot 
crowd  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  nor  can  choose  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  It  is  almost  insupport- 
able to  see  England  fallen  so  low — fallen !  It  dashed 
I  itself  down:  no  laws  of  gravitation  could  have 
jthrown  it  so  low  in  a  century.  It  would  strip  itself 
I  of  men,  arms,  wealth,  fleets,  to  conquer  what  it 

16 
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possessed.     It  would  force  its  friends  to  be  its  foes,   ; 
that  it  might  plunder  them,  and  prevent  their  con- 
tinuing to  enrich  it;  and  then  when  a  neutral  power,  \ 
much  more  inclined  to  peace  than  war,  would  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration — bounce !  you  may  be 
our  enemy  too  if  you  please.     There! 

There  is  room  for  meditation  even  to  madness !     1  , 
am  very  far  from  well  in  body  too.     All  the  summer  ; 
I  have  been  tormented  off  and  on  with  the  gout  in  one 
of  my  eyes,  which  is  now  quite  removed,  but  in  the  j 
garb  of  rheumatism  has  fallen  on  my  hip,  and  confines 
me  to  my  house,  so  that  I  am  a    chaos    of    moral 
reflections.      I    am   trying   to    extract   an    elixir    of  , 
resignation,  but  as  Cato  and  Brutus  themselves  allow 
one  not  to  be  perfectly  philosophic,  that  is  indifferent,  I 
to  the  ruin  of  one's  country,  I  am  in  a  very  Christian 
mood  about  personal  sufferings,  but  cannot  find  a 
text  in  the  New  Testament  that  bids  me  not  care  1 
what  becomes  of  England  when  I  am  gone ;  unless    I 
silence  gives  consent.     Adieu! 

Yours  most  cordially, 

H.  WALPOLE. 

II 

183.  MANN'S  PORTRAIT. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Berkeley  Square,  Nov.  12,  1779. 

I  went  this  morning  to  Zoffani's  to  see  his  picture 
or  portrait  of  the  '  Tribune  at  Florence;'  and,  though 
my  letter  will  not  put  on  its  boots  these  three  days, 

I  must  write  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  my  head 
The  first  thing  I  looked  for,  was  you — and  I  coul< 
not  find  you.      At  last  I  said,   "Pray,   who  is  tfa 
Knight    of    the    Bath ?"— "Sir    Horace    Mann." 

II  Impossible !  "  said  I.     My  dear  Sir,  how  you  hav< 
left  me  in  the  lurch! — you    are    grown    fat,    joll; 
young;     while     I     am     become     the     skeleton 
Methuselah. 

The  idea  I  always  thought  an  absurd  one.     It 
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rendered  more  so  by  being  crowded  with  a  flock  of 
travelling  boys,  and  one  does  not  know  nor  care 
whom.  You  and  Sir  John  Dick,  as  Envoy  and 
Consul,  are  very  proper.  The  Grand-Ducal  family 
would  have  been  so  too.  Most  of  the  rest  are  as 
impertinent  as  the  names  of  churchwardens  stuck  up 
in  parishes  whenever  a  country-church  is  repaired  and 
whitewashed.  .  .  . 

There  have  been  no  more  resignations  or  promo- 
tions. Some  changes  are  expected — but  you  will 
have  no  '  Anticipation  '*  from  my  shop ;  I  deal  only 
in  past  wares — and  even  those  one  cannot  always 
procure  genuine.  The  Parliament  is  at  hand,  and 
may  be  a  busy  scene.  I  have  had  the  sense  to  make 
it  a  season  of  repose  to  myself.  It  is  the  summer 
that  in  time  of  war  is  the  high  tide  of  anxiety  to  me : 
then  I  am  trembling  for  my  friends. 

Well !  but  are  you  really  so  portly  a  personage  as 
Zoffani  has  represented  you?     I  envy  you.     Every- 
body  can    grow   younger   and   plump,    but   I.     My 
brother  [Sir  Edward  Walpole]  is  as  sleek  as  an  infant, 
and,   though   seventy-three,   is   still  quite   beautiful. 
I  He  has  a  charming  colour,  and  not  a  wrinkle.     I  told 
;  him,  when  Lord  Orford  was  in  danger,  that  he  might 
j  think  what  he  would,  but  I  would  carry  him  into  the 
I  Court  of  Chancery,  and  put  it  to  the  consciences  of 
I  the  judges,  which  of  us  two  was  the  elder  by  eleven 
years  ? 

i6th. 

Yes,  it  is  the  i6th,  and  not  a  syllable  of  news 
more.  Allez  vous  en,  ma  lettre;  Sir  Horace  expects 
you. 

P.S.  I  do  allow  Earl  Cowper  a  place  in  the 
Tribune :  an  English  Earl,  who  has  never  seen  his 
earldom,  and  takes  root  and  bears  fruit  at  Florence, 

*  In  the  preceding  year,  TickelPs  pamphlet  by  that  title, 
giving  drafts  of  speeches  that  would  probably  be  made  in  the 
Parliament,  and  burlesquing  most  of  the  speakers,  was  published 
just  before  the  meeting. — WALPOLE. 
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and  is  proud  of  a  pinchbeck  principality  in  a  third 
country,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  any  in  the  Tuscan 
collection. 

Second  P.S.  I  had  just  folded  my  letter,  but  not 
sealed  it :  — a  knock  at  the  door.  Who  do  you  think 
it  was  ? — your  nephew !  Oh !  how  glad !  Why,  you 
have  flown  on  the  wings  of  the  winds !  — So  he  had — 
in  such  a  storm  on  Saturday  night,  that  I  believe  it 
tossed  him  over  the  houses,  and  set  him  down  in 
Berkeley  Square.  He  looks  as  well  as  possible.  I 
read  my  letter  to  him,  and  he  swears  your  portrait 
is  as  like  you  as  two  peas.  Well!  then  I  have  no 
idea  of  you !  .  .  . 


184.  FLIPPANT  NEWS. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Berkeley  Square,  Nov.  14,   1779. 

I  must  be  equitable;  I  must  do  the  world  justice; 
there  are  really  some  hopes  of  its  amendment ;  I  have 
not  heard  one  lie  these  four  days;  but  then,  indeed, 
I  have  heart!  nothing.  Well,  then,  why  do  you 
write?  Stay,  Madam; -my  letter  is  not  got  on  horse- 
back yet;  nor  shall  it  mount  till  it  has  something  to 
carry.  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  gazetteer,  to  furnish 
you  with  news,  true  or  false,  and  you  would  certainly 
dismiss  me  if  I  did  not,  at  least,  tell  you  something 
that  was  impossible.  The  whole  nation  is  content 
with  hearing  anything  new,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad. 
Tell  the  first  man  you  meet  that  Ireland  has  revolted; 
away  he  runs,  and  tells  everybody  he  meets, — every- 
body tells  everybody,  and  the  next  morning  they  ask 
for  more  news.  Well,  Jamaica  is  taken;  oh! 
Jamaica  is  taken.  Next  day,  what  news?  Why, 
Paul  Jones  is  landed  in  Rutlandshire,  and  has  carried 
off  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  a  squadron  is 
fitting  out  to  prevent  it;  and  I  am  to  have  a  pension 
for  having  given  the  earliest  intelligence;  and  there 
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is  to  be  a  new  farce  called  the  Rutlandshire  Invasion, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  will  come  to  town  to  see  it, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  not,  because  he  is  not 
old  enough  to  understand  pantomimes. 

Well,  Madam;  having  despatched  the  nation  and 
ts  serious  affairs,  one  may  chat  over  private  matters. 
have  seen  Lord  Macartney,  and  do  affirm  that  he 
s  shrunk,  and  has  a  soupgon  of  black  that  was  not 
wont  to  reside  in  his  complexion.  George  is  so 
ngrossed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  I  have  seen 
lim  but  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Beauclerk  has  built  a  library  in  Great  Russell 
Street  that  reaches  half  way  to  Highgate.  Everybody 
_oes  to  see  it;  it  has  put  the  Museum's  nose  quite 
out  of  joint. 

Now  I  return  to  politics.     Sir  Ralph  Payne  and 
Dr.  Johnson  are  answering  General  Burgoyne,  and 
hey  say  the  words  are  to  be  so  long  that  the  reply 
must  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  as  large  as  an  atlas, 
>ut  in  an  Elzevir  type,  or  the  first  sentence  would  fill 
wenty  pages  in  octavo.     You  may  depend  upon  the 
ruth  of  it,  for  Mr.  Cumberland  told  it  in  confidence 
o  one  with  whom  he  is  not  at  all  acquainted,  who 
old  it  to  one  whom  I  never  saw;  so  you  see,  Madam, 
here  is  no  questioning  the  authority.   .  .  . 


With  all  my  pretences  there  is  no  more  veracity  in 
me  than  in  a  Scotch  runner  for  the  Ministry.  Here 
must  I  send  away  my  letter  without  a  word  in  it 
worth  a  straw.  All  the  good  news  I  know  is,  that 
.he  devil  of  a  winter  is  come  in  that  will  send  armies 
md  navies  to  bed,  and  one  may  stir  out  in  November 
without  fear  of  being  tanned.  I  am  heartily  glad 
:hat  we  shall  keep  Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies 
mother  year,  that  one  may  have  time  to  lay  in  a 
;tock  of  tea  and  sugar  for  the  rest  of  one's  days. 
[  think  only  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  do  not 
:are  a  rush  for  gold  and  diamonds,  and  the  pleasure 
)f  stealing  logwood.  The  friends  of  Government, 
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who  have  thought  of  nothing  but  of  reducing  us  to 
our  islandhood,  and  bringing  us  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  times,  when  we  were  the  frugal,  temperate, 
virtuous  old  English,  ask  how  we  did  before  tea  and 
sugar  were  known.  Better,  no  doubt;  but  as  I  did 
not  happen  to  be  born  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  whether  diluted 
acorns  and  barley  bread,  spread  with  honey,  made  a 
very  luxurious  breakfast.  .  .  . 

The  Duchess  told  me,  that  a  habit-maker  returned 
from  Ampthill  is  gone  stark  in  love  with  Lady  Ossory, 
on  fitting  her  with  the  new  dress.  I  think  they  call 
it  a  Levite,  and  says  he  never  saw  so  glorious  a  figure 
— I  know  that;  and  so  you  would  be  in  a  hop-sack, 
Madam — but  where  the  deuce  is  the  grace  in  a  man's 
nightgown  bound  round  with  a  belt  ? 

Good  night,  Lady !  I  hope  I  shall  have  something 
to  tell  you  in  my  next,  that  my  letter  may  be  shorter. 


185.  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Berkeley  Square,  Jan.  S,  1780. 

...  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  egg  of  a  Dutch 
war  that  we  laid  last  week,  but  that  Count  Welderen 
was    at    the    King's    levee    on    Wednesday,    which 
surprised  me.     It  was  vexatious  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed of  making  the  important  seizure.     My  first 
object  in  politics  is  to  demolish  the  French  marine. 
My  Whig  blood  cannot  bear  to  part  with  a  drop  off 
the  empire  of  the  ocean.     Like  the  Romans,  I  would 
have  Rome  domineer  over  the  world,  and  be  free  at- 
home.     The  old  man  in  me  is  sensible  there  is  little- 
equity  in  this,  and  that  a  good  patriot  is  a  bad  citizen 
of  the  world;  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  the  world 
is  constituted,  would  be  the  most  useless  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  as  much  isole  as  the  worthy  man  in 
the  '  Spectator/  who  passed  his  time  in  playing  with 
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his  cat  and  taking  a  walk  to  Islington.     To  be  of  any 

use  in  a  community  one  must  act  within  a  possible 
phere,  and  the  smaller  the  province  one  chooses,  the 

more  good  one  can  do.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  good 
ustice  of  Peace,  who  confines  himself  to  his  own 
>arish,  is  a  more  beneficial  member  of  society  than 
Brutus  or  Cato.  However,  there  would  be  nothing 

)ut  Tarquins  and  Caesars  if  there  was  nothing  but 
ustices  of  the  Peace,  and  therefore  one  must  not 
efine  too  much.  I  never  did  give  a  loose  to  my  own 
.isquisitions,  but  I  found  it  as  well  to  come  back  to 

ny  own  common  sense,  and  to  the  common  routine 
thinking. 


186.  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON  RIOTS. 
^o  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Wednesday  night,  -past  two  in  the  morning,  June  7,  1780. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  bed  (for  Lady  Betty 
"ompton  has  hoped  I  would  not  this  very  minute, 
which,  next  to  her  asking  the  contrary,  is  the  thing 
not  to  be  refused),  I  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
n  proving  how  much  I  think  of  your  Ladyship  at  the 
most  horrible  moment  I  ever  saw.  You  shall  judge. 

I  was  at  Gloucester  House  between  nine  and  ten. 
The  servants  announced  a  great  fire;  the  Duchess, 
ler  daughters,  and  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
md  beheld  not  only  one  but  two  vast  fires,  which  we 
ook  for  the  King's  Bench  and  Lambeth;  but  the 
atter  was  the  New  Prison,  and  the  former  at  least 
vas  burning  at  midnight.  Colonel  Heywood  came 
n  and  acquainted  his  Royal  Highness  that  nine 
louses  in  Great  Queen-street  had  been  gutted,  and 
he  furniture  burnt;  and  he  had  seen  a  great  Catholic 
listiller's  at  Holborn  Bridge  broken  open  and  all  the 
:asks  staved;  and  since,  the  house  has  been  set  on 
ire. 

At  ten  I  went  to  Lord  Hertford's,  and  found  him 
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and  his  sons  charging  muskets.  Lord  Rockingham 
has  two  hundred  soldiers  in  his  house,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  defend  it.  Thence  I  went  to  General 
Conway's,  and  in  a  moment  a  servant  came  in  and 
said  there  was  a  great  fire  just  by.  We  went  to  the 
street-door  and  thought  it  was  St.  Martin's-lane  in 
flames,  but  it  is  either  the  Fleet  Prison  or  the 
distiller's.  I  forgot  that  in  the  court  of  Gloucester 
House  I  met  Colonel  Jennings,  who  told  me  there 
had  been  an  engagement  at  the  Royal  Exchange  to 
defend  the  Bank,  and  that  the  Guards  had  shot  sixty 
of  the  mob;  I  have  since  heard  seventy,  for  I  forgot 
to  tell  your  Ladyship  that  at  a  great  council,  held 
this  evening  at  the  Queen's  House,  at  which  Lord 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  were  present, 
military  execution  was  ordered,  for,  in  truth,  the 
Justices  dare  not  act. 

After  supper  I  returned  to  Lady  Hertford,  finding 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  Haymarket,  and  Piccadilly, 
illuminated  from  fear,  though  all  this  end  of  the  town 
is  hitherto  perfectly  quiet,  lines  being  drawn  cross 
the  Strand  and  Holborn,  to  prevent  the  mob  coming 
westward.  Henry  and  William  Conway  arrived,  and 
had  seen  the  populace  break  open  the  toll-houses  on 
Blackfriars-bridge,  and  carry  off  bushels  of  half- 
pence, which  fell  about  the  streets,  and  then  they  set 
fire  to  the  toll-houses.  General  Conway's  porter  has 
seen  five  distinct  conflagrations. 

Lady  Hertford's  cook  came  in,  white  as  this  paper. 
He  is  a  German  Protestant.     He  said  his  house  had 
been  attacked,  his  furniture  burnt;  that  he  had  saved 
one  child,  and  left  another  with  his  wife,  whom  he  • 
could  not  get  out;  and  that  not  above  ten  or  twelve 
persons  had  assaulted  his  house.     I  could  not  credit 
this,  at  least  was  sure  it  was  an  episode  that  had  no 
connection  with  the  general  insurrection,  and  was  atl! 
most  some  pique  of  his  neighbours.     I  sent  my  own  \ 
footman  to  the  spot  in  Woodstock-street;  he  brought f. 
me  word  there  had  been  eight  or  ten  apprentices  who 
made  the  riot,  that  two  Life  Guardsmen  had  arrived 
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and  secured  four  of  the  enemies.  It  seems  the  cook 
bad  refused  to  illuminate  like  the  rest  of  the  street. 
Po-morrow  I  suppose  his  Majesty  King  George 
Gordon  will  order  their  release;  they  will  be  inflated 
with  having  been  confessors,  and  turn  heroes. 

On  coming  home  I  visited  the  Duchess  Dowager 
ind  my  fair  ward ;  and  am  heartily  tired  with  so  many 
expeditions,  for  which  I  little  imagined  I  had  youth 
enough  left. 

We  expect  three  or  four  more  regiments  to- 
norrow,  besides  some  troops  of  horse  and  militia 
ilready  arrived.  We  are  menaced  with  counter- 
jquadrons  from  the  country.  There  will,  I  fear,  be 
nuch  blood  spilt  before  peace  is  restored.  The 
Cordon  has  already  surpassed  Masaniello,  who  I  do 
lot  remember  set  his  own  capital  on  fire.  Yet  I 
issure  your  Ladyship  there  is  no  panic.  Lady 
\ylesbury  has  been  at  the  play  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
he  Duke  and  my  four  nieces  at  Ranelagh,  this 
evening.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  common  diver- 
ions  of  these  last  four-and-twenty  hours  are  sufficient 
o  content  any  moderate  appetite;  and  as  it  is  now 
hree  in  the  morning,  I  shall  wish  you  good  night, 
ind  try  to  get  a  little  sleep  myself,  if  Lord  George 
Macbeth  has  not  murdered  it  all.  I  own  I  shall  not 
oon  forget  the  sight  I  saw  from  the  top  of 
^loucester  House ! 

Thursday  morning,  after  breakfast. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  horrors  of  the 
ight  greater  or  less  than  I  thought.  My  printer, 
-ho  has  been  out  all  night,  and  on  the  spots  of 
:tion,  says,  not  above  a  dozen  were  killed  at  the 
.oyal  Exchange,  some  few  elsewhere;  at  the  King's 
ench,  he  does  not  know  how  many;  but  in  other 
aspects  the  calamities  are  dreadful.  He  saw  many 
ouses  set  on  fire,  women  and  children  screaming, 
inning  out  of  doors  with  what  they  could  save,  and 
locking  one  another  down  with  their  loads  in  the 
mfusion.  Barnard's  Inn  is  burnt,  and  some  houses, 
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mistaken  for  Catholic.  Kirgate  says  most  of  the 
rioters  are  apprentices,  and  plunder  and  drink  have 
been  their  chief  objects,  and  both  women  and  men 
are  still  lying  dead  drunk  about  the  streets :  brandy 
is  preferable  to  enthusiasm.  I  trust  many  more 
troops  will  arrive  to-day.  What  families  ruined! 
What  wretched  wives  and  mothers !  What  public, 
disgrace! — ay!  and  where,  and  when,  and  how  will 
all  this  confusion  end !  and  what  shall  .we  be  when 
it  is  concluded  ?  I  remember  the  Excise  and  the  Gin 
Act,  and  the  rebels  at  Derby,  and  Wilkes's  interlude,  . 
and  the  French  at  Plymouth ;  or  I  should  have  a  very 
bad  memory;  but  I  never  till  last  night  saw  London 
and  Southwark  in  flames !  . 


187.  TOW-PATH. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

July  1 8,  1780. 

...  I  am  forced  to  comment  your  paragraphs 
Madam,  for  I  have  nothing  to  send  you  in  returr 
The  only  novelty  I  know,  is,  that  we  have  had  a  riot 
of  our  own  at  Richmond,  where  an  embankment  for 
barge-horses  being  carried  before  Mr.  Colman's  (the 
manager)  garden  by  the  City,  he,  feeling  himself,  like 
Agamemnon,  a  king  of  kings,  behaved  with  equal! 
hauteur,  and  levied  a  mob  to  destroy  the  worksj 
which  they  did  with  hatchets  last  week  in  open  day-j 
light.  The  City,  three  days  after,  sent  a  naval  force,j 
consisting  of  one  barge  with  a  committee  on  board,? 
who  seized  thirteen  of  the  rioters,  and  sent  them  tm 
London,  where  they  were  bailed;  but  the  barge' 
remains  encamped  near  the  bridge,  according  to  the 
precedent  in  London;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  terror.; 
spread  through  Europe  by  the  camps  in  the  two 
parks,  and  by  the  barge  at  Richmond,  fifteen  Russian 
men-of-war  are  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  and  are 
expected  southwards,  with  no  friendly  dispositions 
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towards  us.  But  what  signifies  any  credit  we  lose 
abroad,  while  we  are  all  puissant  at  home,  and  can 
bestow  the  diadem  of  Greenwich  Hospital  on  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  ?  Is  not  it  more  eligible  to  be 
emperor  of  ten  miles  round  London,  than  to  extend 
our  empire  as  Lord  Chatham  did  from  the  Oronooco 
to  Japan  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  rhapsody  with  a  dismal 
adventure  that  happened  to  me  yesterday.  The  door 
opened,  and  Margaret  entered  with  her  apron  spread 
over  both  arms,  as  a  midwife  presents  a  child  to  be 
baptized,  and  bearing,  as  I  thought,  the  longest, 
leanest,  naked  babe  I  ever  beheld.  As  she 
approached,  I  perceived  that  master  or  miss  had  no 
head,  but  a  bloody  neck.  "  Heavens !"  said  I, 
"what  have  you  got  there  ?"  "  A  friend  of  mine 
has  sent  me  a  fawn,  if  your  honour  pleases  to  accept 
it."  "For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  I,  "take  it  away, 
I  could  as  soon  eat  a  child:  "  however,  I  did  call  her 
again,  and  begged  her  pardon  for  having  treated  her 
present  so  brutally;  but  one  must  have  been  a 
cannibal  to  have  ever  borne  the  sight  of  it  again.  .  .  . 


188.  GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL. 
To  the  Rev.  William  Mason. 

Berkeley  Square,  Jan.  27,  1781. 

...  I  have  been  and  am  still  very  unhappy  about 
General  Conway.  With  a  broken  arm  he  embarked 
in  a  storm  for  Jersey  at  a  moment's  warning.  He 
could  not  mount  the  ladder  of  the  frigate;  a  sailor 
gave  him  a  tug  and  wrenched  that  very  arm.  For 
two  days  and  nights  he  was  tossed  in  a  furious 
tempest,  could  not  reach  his  island,  and  at  last  was 
I  thrown  on  Plymouth.  He  returned  quite  lame  again, 
:  with  a  fever  from  pain  and  a  violent  rheumatism  from 
jcold,  and  has  kept  his  bed  almost  ever  since.  His 
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last  year's  speech  has  just  been  published.    Woodfall 
sent  him  word  that  he  had  notes  of  it  and  was  going 
to  print  it,  on  which  Mr.  Conway  thought  it  better 
to  give  him  his  own  notes.     I  like  much  of  it,  though 
he  and  I  do  not  agree  in  his  sentiments  about  the 
recovery  of  America :    for  though  I  do  not  love  to 
dispute,  especially  with  my  best  friends,  I  cannot  give 
up  my  opinions,  if  they  are  my  opinions;  but  then  I 
do  not  maintain  that  I  must  be  in  the  right,  except  in 
judging   for   myself,    and  that   leave   which   I   take,! 
I  should  be  very  absurd,  nay,  very  impertinent,  if  !• 
did  not  allow,  but  alas!   he  and  you  and  I  might  as 
well  be  disputing  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter :  j 
I    most    gladly    turn    away    from    politics    to    other] 
matters. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  sent  me  his  book  and  dedication.] 
I  thank  you  for  the  latter  being  so  moderate,  yet  he; 
talks  of  my  researches,  which  makes  me  smile;  I 
know,  as  Gray  would  have  said,  how  little  I  have 
researched,  and  what  slender  pretensions  are  mine^ 
to  so  pompous  a  term.  A-propos  to  Gray,  '  John-! 
son's  Life/  or  rather  criticism  on  his  Odes,  isj 
come  out;  a  most  wretched,  dull,  tasteless,  verball 
criticism, — yet,  timid  too.  But  he  makes  amends,  hel 
admires  Thomson  and  Akenside,  and  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  and  has  reprinted  Dennis's  '  Criticism  onj 
Cato,'  to  save  time  and  swell  his  pay.  In  short,  as 
usual,  he  has  proved  that  he  has  no  more  ear  than] 
taste.  Mrs.  Montagu  and  all  her  Maenades  intend  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb  for  despising  their  moppet! 
Lord  Lyttelton. 

You  will  be  diverted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  haa 
quarrelled  with  me.     He  lent  me  his  second  volume! 
in  the  middle  of  November.     I  returned  it  with  a 
most  civil  panegyric.     He  came   for  more  incense, 
I  gave  it,  but  alas !  with  too  much  sincerity;  I  added, 
"  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  pitched 
on  so  disgusting  a  subject  as  the  Constantinopolitan 
History.      There    is    so    much    of    the    Arians    and 
Eunomians,   and  semi-Pelagians;  and  there  is  such 
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a  strange  contrast  between  Roman  and  Gothic 
manners,  and  so  little  harmony  between  a  Consul 
Sabinus  and  a  Ricimer,  Duke  of  the  palace,  that 
though  you  have  written  the  story  as  well  as  it  could 
be  written,  I  fear  few  will  have  patience  to  read  it." 
He  coloured;  all  his  round  features  squeezed  them- 
selves into  sharp  angles;  he  screwed  up  his  button- 
mouth,  and  rap'ping  his  snuff-box,  said,  "  It  had 
never  been  put  together  before" — so  well  he  meant 
to  add — but  gulped  it.  He  meant  so  well  certainly, 
for  Tillemont,  whom  he  quotes  in  every  page,  has 
done  the  very  thing.  Well,  from  that  hour  to  this  I 
have  never  seen  him,  though  he  used  to  call  once  or 
twice  a  week;  nor  has  sent  me  the  third  volume,  as  he 
promised.  I  well  knew  his  vanity,  even  about  his 
ridiculous  face  and  person,  but  thought  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  avow  it  so  palpably.  The  '  History  ' 
is  admirably  written,  especially  in  the  characters  of 
Julian  and  Athanasius,  in  both  which  he  has  piqued 
himself  on  impartiality — but  the  style  is  far  less 
sedulously  enamelled  than  the  first  volume,  and  there 
is  flattery  to  the  Scots  that  would  choke  anything  but 
Scots,  who  can  gobble  feathers  as  readily  as  thistles. 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  are  legislators  and 
sages,  but  the  homage  is  intended  for  his  patron, 
Lord  Loughborough. 

So  much  for  literature  and  its  fops !  except  what 
interests  me  a  thousand  times  more,  and  which  I 
kept  for  the  bonne  bouche,  your  '  Fresnoy '  and  4th 
'  Garden;'  I  shall  certainly  ask  for  the  former  the 
instant  I  return  (for  I  go  to-morrow  to  Park-place, 
to  see  Mr.  Conway,  who  cannot  yet  get  to  town), 
but  not  to  interfere  a  moment  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  will  execute  his  task  so  well.  I  long 
too  for  the  '  Garden  ' — I  beg  to  recommend  a  note 
to  you;  last  year  a  man  at  Turnham  Green  fixed  up 
a  board  with  this  notice — Ready  made  Temples  sold 
here.  I  would  put  over  the  convocation,  Ready  made 
Priests  sold  here.  The  Turnhamite  now  sells  only 
curricles  and  whiskys.  .  .  . 
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189.  CHARLES  Fox, 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sunday  evening,  May  6,  1781. 

I  supped  with  your  Countess  on  Friday  at  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell's,  where  I  heard  of  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar  by  Darby.  .  .  .  As  he  is  disembarrassed  of 
his  transports,  I  suppose  their  ships  will  scramble  on 
shore  rather  than  fight.  Well,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
content  with  our  fleet  coming  back  in  a  whole  skin; 
it  will  be  enough  to  have  outquixoted  Don  Quixote's 
own  nation.  As  I  knew  your  Countess  would  write 
the  next  day,  I  waited  till  she  was  gone  out  of  town, 
and  would  not  have  much  to  tell  you — not  that  I 
have  either;  and  it  is  giving  myself  an  air  to  pretend 
to  know  more  at  Twickenham  than  she  can  at  Henley. 
Though  it  is  a  bitter  north-east,  I  came  hither  to-day 
to  look  at  my  lilacs,  though  a  la  glace;  and  to  get 
from  pharaoh,  for  which  there  is  a  rage.  I  doted  on 
it  above  thirty  years  ago;  but  it  is  not  decent  to  sit 
up  all  night  now  with  boys  and  .girls.  My  nephew, 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  the  banker  a  la  mode,  has  been 
demolished  He  and  his  associate,  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston,  went  early  t'other  night  to  Brooks's,  before 
Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  who  keep  a  bank  there, 
were  come;  but  they  soon  arrived,  attacked  their 
rivals,  broke  their  bank,  and  won  above  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  (f  There,"  said  Fox,  "  so  should  all 
usurpers  be  served!"  He  did  still  better;  for  he 
sent  for  his  tradesmen,  and  paid  as  far  as  the  money 
would  go.  In  the  mornings  he  continues  his  war  on 
Lord  North,  but  cannot  break  that  bank.  The  Court 
has  carried  a  secret  committee  for  India  affairs,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  Rumbold  is  to  be  the  sacrifice;  but 
as  he  is  near  as  rich  as  Lord  Clive,  I  conclude  he  will 
escape  by  the  same  golden  key. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  Tonton  was  arrived.  I 
brought  him  this  morning  to  take  possession  of  his 
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new  villa,  but  his  inauguration  has  not  been  at  all 
pacific.  As  he  has  already  found  out  that  he  may  be 
as  despotic  as  at  Saint  Joseph's,  he  began  with 
exiling  my  beautiful  little  cat;  upon  which,  however, 
we  shall  not  quite  agree.  He  then  flew  at  one  of  my 
dogs,  who  returned  it  by  biting  his  foot  till  it  bled, 
but  was  severely  beaten  for  it.  I  immediately  rung 
for  Margaret  to  dress  his  foot;  but  in  the  midst  of 
my  tribulation  could  not  keep  my  countenance;  for 
she  cried,  "  Poor  little  thing,  he  does  not  understand 
my  language!  '  I  hope  she  will  not  recollect,  too, 
that  he  is  a  Papist !  .  .  . 


•T* 

T' 


IQO.    BO  SWELL. 

the  Rev.   William  Mason. 


May  22,  1781. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  think  seriously  of  making  me 
a  visit  soon,  but  you  might  have  retrenched  the 
comfort  you  hold  out  of  its  being  a  very  short  one. 
As  you  come  as  seldom  as  a  comet,  I  should  not  have 
been  alarmed,  if  you  intended  to  stay  as  long.  My 
publication  shall  certainly  not  precede  your  arrival. 
I  can  scarce  even  call  that  delay  a  compliment,  having 
already  suspended  its  appearance.  In  short,  my 
Advertisement  prevented  the  spurious  editions,  and 
I  flatter  myself  I  am  forgotten;  at  least  I  have  gained 
time,  and  at  worst  will  publish  in  July  or  August, 
when  all  the  world  is  dispersed,  and  I  can  trust  the 
fickleness  of  the  age  for  not  recollecting  in  winter 
what  passed  after  the  prodigious  interval  "of  three 
months.  Should  any  national  calamity  happen,  no 
incredible  event,  I  will  turn  the  ill-wind  to  private 
good,  and  steal  out,  while  tne  consternation 
lasts.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  from  me,  I  assure  you,  that  you  have 
received  any  defence  of  Milton,  nor  do  I  know  any- 
thing" of  it,  but  what  you  tell  me,  that  it  is  in  the 
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'  Memoirs  of  Hollis.'  Boswell,  that  quintessence  of 
busybodies,  called  on  me  last  week,  and  was  let  in, 
which  he  should  not  have  been,  could  I  have  foreseen 
it.  After  tapping  many  topics,  to  which  I  made  as 
dry  answers  as  an  unbribed  oracle,  he  vented  his 
errand.  "  Had  I  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets  ?"  I  said,  slightly,  "No,  not  yet/'  and  so 
overlaid  his  whole  impertinence.  As  soon  as  he 
could  recover  himself,  with  Caledonian  sincerity,  he 
talked  of  Macklin's  new  play,  .  .  .  and  pretended  to 
like  it,  which  would  almost  make  one  suspect  that  he 
knows  a  dose  of  poison  has  already  been  adminis- 
tered; though,  by  the  way,  I  hear  there  is  little  good 
in  the  piece,  except  the  likeness  of  Sir  Pertinax  to 
twenty  thousand  Scots. 

You  will  find  that  I  have  gotten  a  new  Idol — in  a 
word,  a  successor  to  Rosette,  and  almost  as  great  a 
favourite;  nor  is  this  a  breach  of  vows  and  constancy, 
but  an  act  of  piety.  In  a  word,  my  poor  dear  old 
friend  Madame  du  Deffand  had  a  little  dog  of  which 
she  was  extremely  fond,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
she  made  me  promise,  if  I  should  survive  her,  to  take 
charge  of  it.  I  did.  It  is  arrived,  and  I  was  going 
to  say,  it  is  incredible  how  fond  I  am  of  it,  but  i  have 
no  occasion  to  brag  of  my  dogmanity.  I  dired  at 
Richmond  House  t'other  day,  and  mentioning  whither 
I  was  going,  the  Duke  said,  "  Own  the  truth,  shall 
not  you  call  at  home  first  and  see  Tontori?'  He 

fuessed  rightly.     He  is  now  sitting  on  my  pap '  r  as 
write — not  the  Duke,  but  Tonton. 
I  know  no  public  matters  but  what  the  newspaj  ers 
tell  you  as  well  as  me.     Darby  is  come  hor  •*:•    but 
Gibraltar  is  in  a  manner  destroyed  by  the    Vanish 
bombs.     The  Dutch  fleet  is  hovering  about,  but  it  is 
a  pickpocket  war,  and  not  a  martial  one,  and  I  never 
attend  to  petty  larceny.     Adieu ! 
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191.  CHARLES  Fox. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Berkeley  Square,  May  28,  1781. 

.  .  .  Lord  Cornwallis's  courier,  Mr.  Broderick,  is 
not  yet  arrived;  so  you  are  a  little  precipitate  in 
thinking  America  so  much  nearer  to  being  subdued, 
which  you  have  often  swallowed  up  as  if  you  were 
a  minister;  and  yet,  methinks,  that  era  has  been  so 
frequently  put  off,  that  I  wonder  you  are  not  cured 
of  being  sanguine — or  rather,  of  believing  the  mag- 
nificent lies  that  every  trifling  advantage  gives  birth 
to.  If  a  quarter  of  the  Americans  had  joined  the 
Royalists,  that  had  been  said  to  join,  all  the  Colonies 
would  not  hold  them.  But,  at  least,  they  have  been 
like  the  trick  of  kings  and  queens  at  cards ;  where  one 
of  two  goes  back  every  turn  to  fetch  another.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  for  conversation  for  the  moment. 
With  such  aversion  to  disputation,  I  have  no  zeal  for 
making  converts  to  my  own  opinion,  not  even  on 
points  that  touch  me  nearer. 

Thursday,  May  31. 

If  you  see  the  papers,  you  will  find  that  there  was 
a  warm  debate  yesterday  on  a  fresh  proposal  from 
Hartley  for  pacification  with  America;  in  which  the 
Ministers  were  roundly  reproached  with  their  boasts 
of  the  returning  zeal  of  the  Colonies;  and  which, 
though  it  ought  by  their  own  accounts  to  be  so  much 
nearer  complete,  they  could  not  maintain  to  be  at  all 
effectual;  though  even  yesterday  a  report  was  revived 
of  a  second  victory  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  This  debate 
prevented  another  on  the  Marriage  Bill,  which 
Charles  Fox  wants  to  get  repealed,  and  which  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  labour.  I  mention  this  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  moment  when  he  told  me  so.  I 
had  been  to  see  if  Lady  Aylesbury  was  come  to  town  : 
as  I  came  up  St.  James's-street,  I  saw  a  cart  and 
Dorters  at  Charles's  door;  coppers  and  old  chests  of 
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drawers  loading.  In  short,  his  success  at  faro  has 
awakened  his  host  of  creditors;  but  unless  his  bank 
had  swelled  to  the  size  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
could  not  have  yielded  a  sop  a-piece  for  each. 
Epsom,  too,  had  been  unpropitious;  and  one 
creditor  has  actually  seized  and  carried  off  his  goods, 
which  did  not  seem  worth  removing.  As  I  returned 
full  of  this  scene,  whom  should  I  find  sauntering  by 
my  own  door  but  Charles  ?  He  came  up  and  talked 
to  me  at  the  coach-window,  on  the  Marriage  Bill, 
with  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened.  I  have  no  admiration  for  in- 
sensibility to  one's  own  faults,  especially  when 
committed  out  of  vanity.  Perhaps  the  whole  phil- 
osophy consisted  in  the  commission.  If  you  could 
have  been  as  much  to  blame,  the  last  thing  you  would 
bear  well  would  be  your  own  reflections.  The  more 
marvellous  Fox's  parts  are,  the  more  one  is  provoked 
at  his  follies,  which  comfort  so  many  rascals  and 
blockheads,  and  make  all  that  is  admirable  and 
amiable  in  him  only  matter  of  regret  to  those  who 
.  like  him  as  I  do. 

I  did  intend  to  settle  at  Strawberry  on  Sunday;  but 
must  return  on  Thursday,  for  a  party  made  at 
Marlborough-house  for  Princerss  Amelia.  I  am 
continually  tempted  to  retire  entirely;  and  should,  if 
I  did  not  see  how  very  unfit  English  tempers  are  for 
living  quite  out  of  the  world.  We  grow  abominable 
peevish  and  severe  on  others,  if  we  are  not  constantly 
rubbed  against  and  polished  by  them.  I  need  not 
name  friends  and  relations  of  yours  and  mine  as 
instances.  My  prophecy  on  the  short  reign  of  faro 
is  verified  already.  The  bankers  find  that  all  the 
calculated  advantages  of  the  game  do  not  balance 
pinchbeck  parolis  and  debts  of  honourable  women. 
The  bankers,  I  think,  might  have  had  a  previous  and 
more  generous  reason,  the  very  bad  air  of  holding  a 
bank :  — but  this  country  is  as  hardened  against  the 
petite  morale,  as  against  the  greater. — What  should 
I  think  of  the  world  if  I  quitted  it  entirely  ? 
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192.  Fox  AND  PITT. 
To  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  3,   1781. 

.  .  .  Your  nephew  George  is  arrived  with  the  fleet : 
my  door  opened  t'other  morning;  I  looked  towards 
the  common  horizon  of  heads,  but  was  a  foot  and  a 
half  below  any  face.  The  handsomest  giant  in  the 
world  made  but  one  step  across  my  room,  and  seizing 
my  hand,  gave  it  such  a  robust  gripe  that  I  squalled; 
for  he  crushed  my  poor  chalk-stones  to  powder. 
When  I  had  recovered  from  the  pain  of  his  friendly 
salute,  I  said,  "  It  must  be  George  Conway!  and  yet, 
is  it  possible?  Why,  it  is  not  fifteen  months  ago 
since  you  was  but  six  feet  high!"  In  a  word,  he  is 
within  an  inch  of  Robert  and  Edward,  with  larger 
limbs;  almost  as  handsome  as  Hugh,  with  all  the 
bloom  of  youth;  and,  in  short,  another  of  those 
comely  sons  of  Anak,  the  breed  of  which  your  brother 
and  Lady  Hertford  have  piously  restored  for  the 
comfort  of  the  daughters  of  Sion.  He  is  delighted 
with  having  tapped  his  warfare  with  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  burns  to  stride  to  America.  .  .  .  The 
rising  generation  does  give  one  some  hopes.  I 
confine  myself  to  some  of  this  year's  birds.  The 
young  William  Pitt  has  again  displayed  paternal 
oratory.  The  other  day,  on  the  Commission  of 
Accounts,  he  answered  Lord  North,  and  tore  him 
limb  from  limb.  If  Charles  Fox  could  feel,  one 
should  think  such  a  rival,  with  an  unspotted  character, 
would  rouse  him.  What  if  a  Pitt  and  Fox  should 
again  be  rivals !  A  still  newer  orator  has  appeared  in 
the  India  business,  a  Mr.  Bankes,  and  against  Lord 
North  too ;  and  with  a  merit  that  the  very  last  crop  of 
orators  left  out  of  their  rubric — modesty.  As  young 

I  Pitt  is  modest  too,   one  would  hope  some  genuine 

i  English  may  revive ! 
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Tuesday,  June  5. 

This  is  the  season  of  opening  my  cake-house.  I 
have  chosen  a  bad  spot,  if  I  meant  to  retire;  and 
calculated  ill,  when  I  made  it  a  puppet-show.  Last 
week  we  had  two  or  three  mastiff-days ;  for  they  were 
fiercer  than  our  common  dog-days.  It  is  cooled 
again;  but  rain  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  in  Egypt;  and 
father  Thames  is  so  far  from  being  a  Nile,  that  he 
is  dying  for  thirst  himself.  But  it  would  be  prudent 
to  reserve  paragraphs  of  weather  till  people  are  gone 
out  of  town,  for  then  I  can  have  little  to  send  you 
else  from  hence. 


193.  TONTON  AT  COURT. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  20,  1781. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  wait  on  your  Ladyship  yet, 
for  my  niece  Lady  Maria,  who  has  had  a  bad  cold 
that  has  turned  to  a  cough,  is  coming  to  me  for  the 
air.  I  expect  Mr.  Mason,  too,  who  has  long 
promised  me  a  visit.  If  unengaged,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  meet  the  company  you  propose  to  me;  not 
that  I  want  additional  allurements  to  Ampthill. 

It  is  not  common  for  me,  Madam,  to  send  you 
news  from  Court,  or  to  contradict  what  is  said  to  be 
transacting  there;  but  for  once  I  will  be  important- 
only  because  I  have  nothing  more  insignificant  to 
tell  you.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  Emperor 
is  not  going  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal.  I  have 
been  at  the  Pavilions  this  evening  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess :  his  Royal  Highness  is  already  returned 
from  his  extempore  jaunt  to  Brussels,  and  has  not 
settled  the  marriage-articles.  If  his  Highness  has 
.retained  Caesar  in  our  pay,  like  his  ancestor  Maxi- 
milian, it  is  more  than  I  am  at  liberty  to  disclose. 
I  dare  go  no  further  than  to  advise  you  not  to  buy 
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into  the  Stocks  upon  that  presumption.  Mr.  Wraxall 
may  be  more  explicit,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  I  do.  However, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  thought  totally  ignorant,  as  I 
observe  the  depth  of  politics  in  the  present  times 
is  to  seem  to  know  the  contrary  of  all  that  is  true- 
yet  why  should  I  affect  more  honours  than  I  enjoy? 
Do  not  they  seek  me  in  my  humble  cell  ?  Do  not  I 
want  all  my  philosophy  to  combat  the  fumes  of 
pride  ? — In  a  word,  Princess  Sophia  has  invited 
Tonton  to  the  Pavilions;  and  will  it  be  believed,  I 
have  consented  to  carry  him  ?  How  weak  is  mortal 
man  !  That  /  should  live  to  let  my  dog  be  a  courtier ! 
I  do  not  know  how  others  feel  on  such  occasions,  but 
for  my  part  I  cannot  act  this  renegade  part  with  an 
unembarrassed  countenance.  I  tremble  lest  Mr.  Fox 
should  write  a  note  to  record  my  fall  in  my  '  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors/  where  my  Whiggism  is  the  most 
apparent.  My  father  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
every  man  has  his  price.  You  see,  Madam,  my  dog 
was  my  vulnerable  part.  I  have  resisted  bribes  for 
myself — I  was  not  proof  against  honours  for  Tonton. 
Do  not  give  me  quite  up,  dear  Lady.  Make  it  your 
own  case;  if  Prince  Octavius  was  to  offer  Lady 
Gertrude  his  hand  and  his  rattle,  could  you  find  in 
your  heart  to  refuse  your  consent  ?  I  will  quit  this 
tender  subject,  and  tell  you  an  anecdote,  that  you 
will  have  as  much  difficulty  to  believe  as  if  it  was 
in  the  '  Gazette.' 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  old  Lady 
Fitzwilliam  at  Richmond  to  see  some  pictures  and 
Japan  that  were  her  father's,  Sir  Matthew  Decker. 
I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  happened  to  hear  a 
ridiculous  story  that  I  had  been  told  in  my  youth,  and 
which  I  concluded  had  only  been  a  joke.  It  was, 
that  Sir  John  Germaine,  Lady  Betty's  husband,  had 
been  so  exceedingly  ignorant,  that  he  believed  his 
countryman  Sir  Matthew  (they  were  both  Dutch) 
was  author  of  '  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.'  She  replied 
directly,  "  It  is  so  true,  that  Sir  John  had  thence 
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conceived  such  a  reverence  for  my  father's  piety,  that 
he  left  him  2OO/.  to  be  distributed  amongst  poor 
Dutch?"  Now,  Madam,  what  story  is  improbable 
after  this  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  to  add  anything 
after  it. 

194.  ROBBED  ON  THE  HIGHWAY. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  7,   1781. 

I  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon  for  not  returning 
the  'History  of  Fotheringay,'  which  I  now 
enclose.  .  .  . 

The  night  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  your 
Ladyship  last,  I  was  robbed — and,  as  if  I  were  a 
sovereign  or  a  nation,  have  had  a  discussion  ever 
since  whether  it  was  not  a  neighbour  who  robbed  me 
— and  should  it  come  to  the  ears  of  the  newspapers, 
it  might  produce  as  ingenious  a  controversy  amongst 
our  anonymous  wits  as  any  of  the  noble  topics  I  have 
been  mentioning.  V oici  le  fait.  Lady  Browne  and 
I  were,  as  usual,  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  evening  was  very  dark.  In 
the  close  lane  under  her  park-pale,  and  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  gate,  a  black  figure  on  horseback  pushed 
by  between  the  chaise  and  the  hedge  on  my  side.  I 
suspected  it  was  a  highwayman,  and  so  I  found  did 
Lady  Browne,  for  she  was  speaking  and  stopped. 
To  divert  her  fears,  I  was  just  going  to  say,  Is  not 
that  the  apothecary  going  to  the  Duchess  ?  when  I 
heard  a  voice  cry  "  Stop ! "  and  the  ngure  came  back 
to  the  chaise.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind,  before  I 
let  down  the  glass,  to  take  out  my  watch  and  stuff 
it  within  my  waistcoat  under  my  arm.  He  said, 
'  Your  purses  and  watches  !  "  I  replied,  "  I  have  no 
watch."  "  Then  your  purse!"  I  gave  it  to  him; 
it  had  nine  guineas.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
see  his  hand,  but  felt  him  take  it.  He  then  asked  for 
Lady  Browne's  purse,  and  said,  "  Don't  be 
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frightened;  I  will  not  hurt  you."  I  said,  "  No;  you 
-won't  frighten  the  lady?"  He  replied,  "  No;  I  give 
you  my  word  I  will  do  you  no  hurt."  Lady  Browne 
gave  him  her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add  her  watch, 
but  he  said,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you !  I  wish  you 
good  night!"  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  rode  away. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "Lady  Browne,  you  will  not  be 
afraid  of  being  robbed  another  time,  for  you  see  there 
is  nothing  in  it."  "  Oh!  but  I  am,"  said  she,  "  and 
now  I  am  in  terrors  lest  he  should  return,  for  I  have 
given  him  a  purse  with  only  bad  money  that  I  carry 
on  purpose."  "  He  certainly  will  not  open  it 
directly,"  said  I,  "and  at  worst  he  can  only  wait 
for  us  at  our  return;  but  I  will  send  my  servant  back 
for  a  horse  and  a  blunderbuss,"  which  I  did.  The 
next  distress  was  not  to  terrify  the  Duchess,  who  is 
so  paralytic  and  nervous.  I  therefore  made  Lady 
Browne  go  into  the  parlour,  and  desired  one  of  the 
Duchess's  servants  to  get  her  a  glass  of  water,  while 
I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  break  it  to  the 
Duchess.  "Well,"  said  I,  laughing  to  her  and  the 
rest  of  the  company,  "you  won't  get  much  from  us 
to-night."  "Why,"  said  one  of  them,  "have  you 
been  robbed?"  "Yes,  a  little,"  said  I.  The 
Duchess  trembled;  but  it  went  off.  Her  groom  of 
the  chambers  said  not  a  word,  but  slipped  out,  and 
Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Howe  having  servants 
there  on  horseback,  he  gave  them  pistols  and 
despatched  them  different  ways.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly clever,  for  he  knew  the  Duchess  would  not 
have  suffered  it,  as  lately  he  had  detected  a  man  who 
had  robbed  her  garden,  and  she  would  not  allow  him 
to  take  up  the  fellow.  These  servants  spread  the 
story,  and  when  my  footman  arrived  on  foot,  he  was 
stopped  in  the  street  by  the  hostler  of  the  '  George/ 
who  told  him  the  highwayman's  horse  was  then  in 
the  stable;  but  this  part  I  must  reserve  for  the  second 
volume,  for  I  have  made  this  no  story  so  long  and  so 
tedious  that  your  Ladyship  will  not  be  able  to  read 
it  in  a  breath;  and  the  second  part  is  so  much  longer 
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and  so  much  less,  contains  so  many  examinations  of 
witnesses,  so  many  contradictions  in  the  depositions, 
which  I  have  taken  myself,  and,  I  must  confess,  with 
such  abilities  and  shrewdness  that  I  have  found  out 
nothing  at  all,  that  I  think  to  defer  the  prosecution 
of  my  narrative  till  all  the  other  inquisitions  on  the 
anvil  are  liquidated,  lest  your  Ladyship's  head, 
strong  as  it  is,  should  be  confounded,  and  you  should 
imagine  that  Rodney  or  Ferguson  was  the  person 
who  robbed  us  in  Twickenham  Lane.  I  would  not 
have  detailed  the  story  at  all  if  you  were  not  in  a 
forest,  where  it  will  serve  to  put  you  to  sleep  as  well 
as  a  newspaper  full  of  lies;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  as 
much  dignity  in  it  as  in  the  combined  fleet  and  ours 
popping  in  and  out  alternately,  like  a  man  and  woman 
in  a  weather-house. 


195.  SOLDIERS'  CONSCIENCES. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Nov.  6,  1781. 

I  believe  I  am  very  dull,  or  quite  blinded  by 
prejudice,  for  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
your  Ladyship's  arguments.  Are  men  in  the  right 
to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  and  in  the  wrong  to 
declare  themselves  independent  ?  Is  resistance  by 
force  a  thing  indifferent,  and  the  declaration  in  words 
a  crime?  Methinks  by  that  rule  all  who  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  justifiable,  but  ceased  to  be 
so  the  moment  King  James  was  dethroned.  Thus 
men  ought  to  offend  a  king  but  never  to  punish  him ! 
I  believe  their  Majesties  would  agee  to  that  com- 
promise. 

I  can  as  little  subscribe  to  the  position  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  officer  to  obey  his  king,  whatever  may  be 
the  officer's  opinions.  Were  that  maxim  true,  no 
conscientious  man  can  accept  a  commission  if  it  dis- 
solves the  obligation  of  his  conscience.  Those  very 
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loyal  instruments,  the  bells  of  a  parish  church,  do 
allow  a  precedence  to  God — fear  God,  honour  the 
King;  but  I  am  talking  politics  and  arguing — two 
things  I  do  not  love.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you 
news  on  that  subject,  as  I  doubt  your  Ladyship  is  less 
and  less  likely  to  recover  your  share  of  sovereignty 
over  America.  Lord  Graham  and  Lord  Sefton,  who 
have  been  in  town,  tell  me  that  the  accounts  brought 
by  Colonel  Conway  are  very  bad  indeed.  I  did  see 
him  himself  on  Saturday  at  Ditton  on  his  way  to 
Windsor,  but  he  was  so  discreet  as  to  say  nothing, 
but  that  what  he  brought  was  not  very  good :  that 
the  French  have  thirty-seven  ships,  and  we  twenty- 
three;  that  the  former  have  landed  4000  men,  and 
evacuated  Rhode  Island,  and  taken  two  of  our  best 
frigates;  the  papers  say  three;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
two  regiments  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  for  the  45th, 
one  of  the  named,  is  in  England.  He  did  say,  that 
your  friend,  Lord  Cornwallis,  has  the  back  country 
open  to  him,  and  he  did  not  add,  what  Lord  Sefton 
tells  me  is  said,  that  he  had  provisions  but  for  six 
weeks.  We  shall  close,  I  believe  and  hope,  Madam, 
in  wishing  an  end  to  this  destruction  of  the  species, 
nor  can  the  most  loyal,  I  suppose,  think  that  even  the 
dependence  of  America  was  worth  purchasing  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  lives,  of  forty  millions  of 
money,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  loss 
of  America  itself.  We  were  naturally  tradesmen,  and 
had  better  have  borne  a  few  affronts  than  asserted 
the  point  of  honour  at  so  dear  a  rate.  .  .  . 


196.  THE  SURRENDER  OF  YORKTOWN. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Nov.  29,  1781. 

...  I  mentioned  on  Tuesday  the  captivity  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  his  army,  the  Columbus  who  was  to 
bestow  America  on  us  again.  A  second  army  taken 
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in  a  drag-net  is  an  uncommon  event,  and  happened 
but  once  to  the  Romans,  who  sought  adventures 
everywhere.  We  have  not  lowered  our  tone  on  this 
new  disgrace,  though  I  think  we  shall  talk  no  more 
of  insisting  on  implicit  submission,  which  would 
rather  be  a  gasconade  than  firmness.  In  fact,  there 
is  one  very  unlucky  circumstance  already  come  out, 
which  must  drive  every  American,  to  a  man,  from  ever 
calling  himself  our  friend.  By  the  tenth  article  of 
the  capitulation,  Lord  Cornwallis  demanded  that  the 
loyal  Americans  in  his  army  should  not  be  punished. 
This  was  flatly  refused,  and  he  has  left  them  to  be 
hanged.  I  doubt  no  vote  of  Parliament  will  be  able 
to  blanch  such  a — such  a — I  don't  know  what  the 
word  is  for  it;  he  must  get  his  uncle  the  Archbishop 
to  christen  it;  there  is  no  name  for  it  in  any  Pagan 
vocabulary.  I  suppose  it  will  have  a  patent  for  being 
called  Necessity.  Well!  there  ends  another  volume 
of  the  American  war.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  the 
history  of  it  would  be  all  we  should  have  for  it, 
except  forty  millions  of  debt,  and  three  other  wars 
that  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  that  do  not  seem  so 
near  to  a  conclusion.  They  say  that  Monsieur  de 
Maurepas,  who  is  dying,  being  told  that  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  had  brought  the  news  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
surrender,  said,  from  Racine's  '  Mithridate  '  I 
think :  — 

Mes  derniers  regards  ont  vu  fuir  les  Remains. 

How  Lord  Chatham  will  frown  when  they  meet !  for, 
since  I  began  my  letter,  the  papers  say  that  Maurepas 
is  dead.  The  Due  de  Nivernois,  it  is  said,  is  likely 
to  succeed  him  as  Minister;  which  is  probable,  as  they 
were  brothers-in-law  and  friends,  and  the  one  would 
naturally  recommend  the  other.  Perhaps,  not  for 
long,  as  the  Queen's  influence  gains  ground. 

The  warmth  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  pro- 
digiously rekindled;  but  Lord  Cornwallis's  fate  has 
cost  the  Administration  no  ground  there.  The  names 
of  most  eclat  in  the  Opposition  are  two  names  to 
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which  those  walls  have  been  much  accustomed  at  the 
same  period — CHARLES  Fox  and  WILLIAM  PITT, 
second  son  of  Lord  Chatham.  Eloquence  is  the  only 
one  of  our  brilliant  qualities  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  degenerated  rapidly — but  I  shall  leave  debates 
to  your  nephew,  now  an  ear-witness :  I  could  only 
re-echo  newspapers.  Is  it  not  another  odd  coinci- 
dence of  events,  that  while  the  father  Laurens  is 
prisoner  to  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  the  son  Laurens  signed  the  capitulation  by 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  became  prisoner  ?  It  is  said 
too,  I  don't  know  if  truly,  that  this  capitulation  and 
that  of  Saratoga  were  signed  on  the  same  anni- 
versary. These  are  certainly  the  speculations  of  an 
idle  man,  and  the  more  trifling  when  one  considers 
the  moment.  But  alas !  what  would  my  most  grave 
speculations  avail  ?  From  the  hour  that  fatal  egg, 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  laid,  I  disliked  it,  and  all  the 
vipers  hatched  from  it.  I  now  hear  many  curse  it, 
who  fed  the  vermin  with  poisonous  weeds.  Yet  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  rue  it  equally  hitherto !  I 
would  not  answrer  for  what  is  to  come !  Seven  years 
of  miscarriages  may  sour  the  sweetest  tempers,  and 
the  most  sweetened.  Oh!  where  is  the  Dove  with 
the  olive-branch  ?  Long  ago  I  told  you  that  you  and 
I  might  not  live  to  see  an  end  of  the  American  war. 
It  is  very  near  its  end  indeed  now — its  consequences 
are  far  from  a  conclusion.  In  some  respects,  they 
are_commencing  a  new  date,  'wHicTT  will  "reach  far 
beyond  us.  I  desire  not  to  pry  into  that  book  of 
futurity.  Could  I  finish  my  course  in  peace — but  one 
must  take  the  chequered  scenes  of  life  as  they  come. 
What  signifies  whether  the  elements  are  serene  or 
turbulent,  when  a  private  old  man  slips  away?  What 
has  he  and  the  world's  concerns  to  do  with  one 
another  ?  He  may  sigh  for  his  country,  and  babble 
about  it;  but  he  might  as  well  sit  quiet  and  read  or 
tell  old  stories;  the  past  is  as  important  to  him  as 
the  future. 
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197.  THE  ROCKINGHAM  MINISTRY. 
To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

May  5,  1782. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  daughters 
is  married;  the  ceremony  took  place  this  morning. 
I  am  just  come  from  Lady  Laura's  wedding  with  her 
cousin,  Lord  Chewton,*  at  Gloucester  House.  The 
Duke  himself  gave  her  away.  I  am  returning 
thither  for  the  Court  at  night,  when  the  Duchess 
receives  compliments :  but  the  married  pair  are  gone 
out  of  town,  though  it  is  the  depth  of  winter. 
Never  was  there  such  a  spring!  After  deluges  of 
rain,  we  have  had  an  east  wind  that  has  half-starved 
London;  as  the  fleet  of  colliers  cannot  get  in.  Coals 
were  sold  yesterday  at  seven  guineas  a  chaldron; 
nor  is  there  an  entire  leaf  yet  on  any  tree.  Yet  I 
can  prove  it  is  past  the  first  of  May  by  a  bon-mot  of 
George  Selwyn  that  is  much  in  fashion.  He  called 
on  me  that  morning  (the  day  the  milk-maids  and 
chimney-sweeps  dance  about  with  garlands) :  <u  We 
have  heard  so  much  lately/'  said  he,  "  of  the  Majesty 
of  the  People,  that,  meeting  the  chimney-sweepers 
with  their  crowns  of  gilt  paper,  I  suppose  they  are 
taken  for  the  Princes  of  the  People,  and  that  this  is 
a  Collar-day." 

When  are  you  to  have  the  Pope  returned  on  your 
hands  ?  I  hear  the  Emperor  walled  up  every  door 
but  one  of  the  palace  in  which  he  is  lodged,  and  set 
guards  at  it. 

Your  last  is  of  April  the  I3th.  You  had  not  then 
heard  of  the  Revolution,  but  was  still  talking  of 
Minorca;  which  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  late 
change,  and  has  not  emerged  since,  nor  do  I  think 
it  will,  at  least  not  from  want  of  matter.  Such  a 
revulsion  as  the  late  one  may  stun;  it  does  not 
compose.  Virtue  and  reformation  may  give  the  new 

*  George  Waldegrave,  eldest  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of 
Waldegrave,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1784. — WALPOLE. 
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Ministers  some  momentary  popularity,  but  it  will  not 
be  equally  durable  with  the  resentment  of  the  dis- 
placed and  the  cashiered;  nor  do  I  take  the  late  crew 
to  be  so  punctilious  as  the  late  Opposition :  nor  is 
the  nation  so  very  virtuously  disposed,  as  to  be 
genuine  admirers  of  reformation.  People  must  be 
wondrously  changed,  if  they  vote  as  readily  from 
esteem  as  they  used  to  do  for  pay.  Esteem  is  no 
principle  of  union.  When  men  are  paid,  they  must 
vote  for  what  they  are  bidden  to  vote.  They  will 
have  a  thousand  vagaries  when  at  liberty  to  vote  for 
what  they  fancy  right  or  not.  The  Ministers  must 
continually  propose  or  support  popular  questions,  or 
even  yield  to  those  who  are  running  races  of  popu- 
larity with  them ;  while  the  advocates  for  prerogative 
are  crying  out  against  inroads  made  on  it. 

All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  happen,  unless  some 
master-genius  gains  the  ascendant.  Mr.  Fox  alone 
seems  to  be  such  a  man.  He  already  shines  as  greatly 
in  Place  as  he  did  in  Opposition,  though  infinitely 
more  difficult  a  task.  He  is  now  as  indefatigable  as 
he  was  idle.  He  has  perfect  temper,  and  not  only 

food-humour  but  good-nature;  and,  which  is  the 
rst  quality  in  a  Prime  Minister  in  a  free  country, 
has  more  common  sense  than  any  man,  with  amazing 
parts,  that  are  neither  ostentatious  nor  affected. 
Lord  North  had  wit  and  good-humour,  but  neither 
temper,  nor  feeling,  nor  activity,  nor  good-breeding. 
Lord  Chatham  was  a  blazing  meteor  that  scattered 
war  with  success,  but  sunk  to  nothing  in  peace. 
Perhaps  I  am  partial  to  Charles  Fox,  because  he 
resembles  my  father  in  good-sense — I  wish  he  had 
his  excellent  constitution  too;  yet  his  application  to 
business  may  preserve  his  life,  which  his  former  dissi- 
pation constantly  endangered.  Another  advantage 
we  have  is  in  Mr.  Conway's  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Army.  With  him  nobody  stands  in  competition.  His 
military  knowledge  is  unquestionably  without  a  rival. 
His  predecessor,  Lord  Amherst,  was  as  much  below 
all  rivals.  There  is  no  word  for  him  but  downright 
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stupidity.  Had  five  thousand  French  landed  while 
he  commanded,  he  was  totally  incapable  of  preparing 
or  putting  in  motion  the  least  opposition.  I  could 
tell  you  facts  that  would  not  be  believed,  though 
known  to  every  ensign  in  the  army.  The  fleet  will 
now  be  united,  and  want  none  of  its  best  officers. 
Lord  Sandwich,  though  certainly  a  man  of  abilities, 
was  grown  obstinate,  peevish,  intractable,  and  was 
not  born  for  great  actions.  He  loved  subtlety  and 
tricks  and  indirect  paths,  qualities  repugnant  to 
genius.  Still,  I  conclude,  as  I  used  to  do  before  the 
change,  let  us  have  peace !  We  certainly  are  so  far 
nearer  to  it,  that  these  Ministers  will  leave  nothing 
vigorous  unattempted  while  the  war  lasts.  The  last 
neither  thought  of  peace,  nor  took  one  proper  step 
towards  success  in  the  war.  The  nation  must  have 
been  utterly  undone,  had  they  remained  a  year  longer 
in  power.  They  thought  their  power  secure,  and 
really  cared  about  nothing  else;  and  many  of  them 
and  all  their  tools  and  creatures  wished  for,  and  talked 
for,  arbitrary  power,  as  a  compensation  for  all  our 
misfortunes  and  disgraces.  Indeed,  I  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  have  seen  it  and  known  it  long,  and  have 
not  the  smallest  private  interest  in  my  opinions. 
From  my  father's  death  to  my  own  it*  will  be  evident, 
that  I  never  received  a  favour  for  myself  from  any 
other  Minister  of  whatever  party. 


198.  HIGHWAYMEN.     THE  'ROYAL  GEORGE/ 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  31,  1782. 

It  is  very  strange  indeed,  Madam,  that  you  should 
make  me  excuses  for  writing,  or  think  that  I  have 
anything  better  or  even  more  urgent  to  do  than  to 
read  your  letters.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Duchess 
de  la  Valliere,  in  a  hand  which  I  could  not  decypher, 
has  recommended  Count  Soltikoff  and  his  wife  to 
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me;  but,  oh!  my  shame,  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
I  did  mean  to  go  to  town  to-day  on  purpose,  but  1 
have  had  the  gout  in  my  right  eyelid,  and  it  was 
swelled  yesterday  as  big  as  a  walnut;  being  now 
shrunk  to  less  than  a  pistachio,  I  propose  in  two  or 
three  days  to  make  my  appearance,  and  plead  my 
eye's  big  belly.  Luckily  the  Countess  was  born  in 
England,  the  daughter  of  the  former  Czernichew, 
and  she  is  in  such  terrors  of  highwaymen,  that  I  shall 
be  quit  for  a  breakfast ;  so  it  is  an  ill  highwayman  that 
blows  nobody  good.  In  truth  it  would  be  impossible 
in  this  region  to  amass  a  set  of  company  for  dinner 
to  meet  them.  The  Hertfords,  Lady  Holdernesse, 
and  Lady  Mary  Coke  did  dine  here  on  Thursday,  but 
were  armed  as  if  going  to  Gibraltar;  and  Lady  Cecilia 
Johnston  would  not  venture  even  from  Petersham — 
for  in  the  town  of  Richmond  they  rob  even  before 
dusk — to  such  perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  war  with  America 
would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one  village  to 
another?  yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  Colonies  took  off 
all  our  commodities  down  to  highwaymen.  Now 
being  forced  to  mew  and  then  turn  them  out  like 
pheasants,  the  roads  are  stocked  with  them,  and  they 
are  so  tame  that  they  even  come  into  houses.  .  .  . 

Just  this  moment  I  hear  the  shocking  loss  of  the 
'  Royal  George ! '  Admiral  Kempenfelt  is  a  loss 
indeed;  but  I  confess  I  feel  more  for  the  hundreds 
of  poor  babes  who  have  lost  their  parents !  If  one 
grows  ever  so  indifferent,  some  new  calamity  calls 
one  back  to  this  deplorable  war !  If  one  is  willing  to 
content  one's  self  in  a  soaking  autumn  with  a  match 
broken,  or  with  the  death  of  a  Prince  Duodecimus, 
a  clap  of  thunder  awakens  one,  and  one  hears  that 
Britain  herself  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg.  I  have  been 
expecting  a  deluge,  and  a  famine,  and  such  casualties 
as  enrich  a  Sir  Richard  Baker;  but  we  have  all  King 
David's  options  at  once,  and  what  was  his  option 
before  he  was  annointed,  freebooting  too ! 

Drowned  as  we  are,  the  country  never  was  in  such 
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beauty;  the  herbage  and  leafage  are  luxurious.  The 
Thames  gives  itself  Rhone  airs,  and  almost  foams; 
it  is  none  of  your  home-brewed  rivers  that  Mr.  Brown 
makes  with  a  spade  and  a  watering-pot.  Apropos, 
Mr.  Duane,  like  a  good  housewife,  in  the  middle  of 
his  grass-plot  has  planted  a  pump  and  a  watering- 
trough  for  his  cow,  and  I  suppose  on  Saturdays  dries 
his  towels  and  neckcloths  on  his  orange-trees;  but 
I  must  have  done,  or  the  post  will  be  gone. 


199.  A  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

March  n,  1783. 

I  hope,  Madam,  you  have  been  rejoiced  at  the 
appointment  of  every  new  Prime  Minister  that  we 
have  had  for  this  last  fortnight— Mr.  W.  Pitt,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Gower,  and 
Lord  Thurlow.  There  may  have  been  more  for 
aught  I  know;  as  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  as 
Lord  Ossory  is  in  town,  I  left  it  to  him  to  make  the 
several  notifications;  and  it  is  well  I  did,  or  I  might 
have  distracted  you,  as  I  should  perhaps  have  sent 
you  one  administration  and  he  another  by  the  same 
post.  At  present  there  is  no  premier  at  all,  at  least 
there  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago;  nay,  they 
say  there  never  is  to  be  another;  and,  as  I  am  the  only 
unadulterated  Whig  left  in  England,  I  am  pro- 
digiously glad  of  it.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
better  things  go  on.  Seconds,  and  thirds,  and 
fourths  execute  all  business  without  molestation;  for,  | 
as  every  man  thinks  himself  fit  to  be  first,  nobody 
condescends  to  oppose  seconds  and  thirds :  and  as 
seconds  and  thirds  never  presume  to  do  more  than 
their  duty,  nobody  has  any  fault  to  find ;  and  no  j 
mortal  ever  finds  fault  without  cause.  The  only 
present  grievance  is,  the  want  of  Levees  and 
Drawing-rooms.  All  the  world  is  eager  to  pay  court 
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to  their  Sovereign  on  the  abolition  of  the  odious  office 
of  Prime  Minister;  but  as  all  the  world  have  thronged 
to  offer  their  compliments  on  the  accession  of  every 
new  Premier,  their  present  contradictory  homage  is 
justly  disdained;  and,  as  we  can  go  on  without  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  we  certainly  might  exist 
without  Levees  or  Drawing-rooms — why  do  people 
go  to  them,  but  because  they  hope  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  East,  where 
all  are  excellent  subjects,  they  scarce  ever  see  their 
monarch,  except  at  the  mosque  or  at  an  oratorio. 
In  short,  whether  Whig  or  High-churchman,  -one 
must  be  pleased  with  the  present  dispensation;  I  am 
only  afraid  that,  such  is  our  levity,  we  shall  grow 
tired  of  this  mundane  theocracy  when  the  novelty  is 
over;  and,  like  the  frogs,  neither  be  content  with  the 
log,  nor  the  stork,  nor  the  stagnant  pool. 

I  am  grown  prodigiously  older  within  these  two 
days,  Madam.  I  have  been  for  some  time  the 
patriarch  of  a  long  line  of  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
of  great  nephews  and  nieces;  yet  still,  when  I  had  a 
mind  to  give  myself  juvenile  airs,  I  could  say,  "  I 
have  been  to  see  my  aunt."  Alas!  that  consolation 
is  gone !  The  old  Lady  Walpole  died  on  Sunday  at 
eighty-seven.  Did  I  ever  tell  your  Ladyship  a  trait 
of  her,  that  was  very  respectable  ?  She  was  daughter 
of  a  French  refugee  staymaker.  When  ambassadress, 
the  late  Queen  of  France  was  surprised  at  her 
speaking  French  so  well,  and  asked  her  how  it 
lappened.  She  replied,  "Madame,  c'est  ce  que  je 
suis  Franqoise" — "  Vous!"  said  the  Queen,  "  et  de 
luellc  famille  ?"  "  D'aucune,  Madame/'  replied  my 
umt.  Would  not  one  rather  have  made  that  answer 
han  have  been  able  to  say,  a  Montmorenci?  The 
"rench  ambassadress  here  at  the  same  time,  who  was 
he  tally  of  my  aunt  too,  in  birth,  and  in  quickness  of 
eply,  though  not  of  such  sublime  modesty,  was  an 
teiress  also  of  very  low  extraction.  The  Marechal 
le  Broglie,  her  husband,  talking  of  his  children,  and 
o  what  professions  he  destined  them,  said,  "  Et  pour 
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le  cadet,  je  Vaurois  fait  Chevalier  de  Malte;  mais 
madame,"  pointing  to  his  wife,  "  nous  a  ferme  toutes 
les  portes."  She  replied,  "  Oui,  jusqu'a  celles  de 
Vhopital.  Apropos  of  bon-mots,  has  our  Lord  told 
you  that  George  Selwyn  calls  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
"The  idle  and  the  industrious  apprentices?  "  If  he 
has  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me,  Madam. 

Oh!  stay;  there  is  a  Prime  Minister  just  made — 
not  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  nor  one  that 
has  either  salary  or  perquisites,  but  who  consequently 
would  be  much  more  in  earnest  in  declining  the 
honour,  if  he  dared:  in  short,  alas!  your  Ladyship's 
gazetteer  is  grown  such  a  favourite  at  a  certain  tiny 
Court  in  Cavendish-square  [Princess  Emily's],  that 
he  is  called  to  sit  at  the  board  three  nights  in  a  week. 
I  really  think  that  I  should  accept,  if  I  was  sent  for 
to  the  Queen's  House  [Buckingham  Palace],  if  only 
to  recover  my  liberty,  as  Lord  North  set  a  precedent 
of  being  as  idle  as  one  pleases. 


200.  OLD  LETTERS. 
To  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  2,   1788. 

Matter  for  a  letter,  alas !  my  dear  Lord,  I  have 
none;  but  about  letters  I  have  great  news  to  tell  your 
Lordship,  only  may  the  goddess  of  post-offices  grant 
it  be  true!  A  Miss  Sayer,  of  Richmond,  who  is  atr 
Paris,  writes  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  that  a  Baron  de  la 
Garde  (I  am  sorry  there  are  so  many  a's  in  the1 
genealogy  of  my  story,)  has  found  in  a  vieille  armoire 
five  hundred  more  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
and  that  they  will  be  printed  if  the  expense  is  not  too 
great.  I  am  in  a  taking  lest  they  should  not  appear 
before  I  set  out  for  the  Elysian  fields;  for,  though 
the  writer  is  one  of  the  first  personages  I  should 
inquire  after  on  my  arrival,  I  question  whether  St. 
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eter  has  taste  enough  to  know  where  she  lodges. 
.e  is  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  St.  Catherine 
F  Sienna  and  St.  Undecimillia ;  and  therefore  I  had 
ather  see  the  letters  themselves.     It  is  true,  I  have 
o  small  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  legend ;  and 
othing  will  persuade  me  of  its  truth  so  much  as  the 
on-appearance  of  the  letters — a  melancholy  kind  of 
onviction.      But    I   vehemently   suspect   some   new 
oinage,  like  the  letters  of  Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  Pope 
anganelli,  and  the  Princess  Palatine.     I  have  lately 
een    reading    some    fragments    of    letters    of    the 
'uchess  of  Orleans,  which  are  certainly  genuine,  and 
ontain  some  curious  circumstances;  for  though  she 
as  a  simple  gossiping  old  gentlewoman,  yet  many 
ttle  facts  she  could  not  help  learning :   and,  to  give 
er  her  due,  she  was  ready  to  tell  all  she  knew.     To 
ur  late  Queen  [Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.]  she 
ertainly  did  write  often;  and  her  Majesty,  then  only 
rincess,  was  full  as  ready  to  pay  her  in  her  own 
oin,  and  a  pretty  considerable  treaty  of  commerce 
the  exchange  of  scandal  was  faithfully  executed 
etween  them;  insomuch  that  I  remember  to  have 
:ard  forty  years  ago,  that  our  gracious  Sovereign 
ntrusted  her  Royal  Highness  of  Orleans  with  an 
itrigue  of  one  of  her  women  of  the  bedchamber, 
Irs.  Selwyn,  to  wit;  and  the  good  Duchess  entrusted 
to  so  many  other  dear  friends  that  at  last  it  got 
to  the  '  Utrecht  Gazette/  and  came  over  hither,  to 
e  signal  edification  of  the  Court  of  Leicester-fields, 
his   is   an   additional   reason,    besides   the   internal 
yidence,  for  my  believing  the  letters  genuine.    This 
d  dame  was  mother  of  the  Regent;  and  when  she 
ed,  somebody  wrote  on  her  tomb,  Cy  gist  VOiswete. 
his  came  over  too;  and  nobody  could  expound  it,  till 
ur  then  third  Princess,    Caroline,   unravelled  it, — 
lleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice. 
I    wish    well    enough    to    posterity   to    hope    that 
owager  Highnesses  will  imitate  the  practice,   and 
rite  all  the  trifles  that  occupy  their  royal  brains ;  for 
ic  world  so  at  least  learns  some  true  history,  which 
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their  husbands  never  divulge,  especially  if  they  are 
privy  to  their  own  history,  which  their  Ministers  keep 
from  them  as  much  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  King  of  France  [Louis  XVI.]  knows  much 
more  of  what  he,  or  rather  his  Queen,  is  actually 
doing,  than  I  do.  I  rather  pity  him;  for  I  believe  he 
means  well,  which  is  not  a  common  article  of  my 
faith. 


201.  FAME.  Miss  BERRYS. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct.  n,  1788. 

I  am  sorry,  Madam,  that  Mes  Village oises  have 
no  better  provender  than  my  syllogisms  to  send  to 
their  correspondents,  nor  am  I  ambitious  of  rivalling 
the  barber  or  innkeeper,  and  becoming  the  wit  of  five 
miles  round.  I  remember  how,  long  ago,  I  estimated 
local  renown  at  its  just  value  by  a  sort  of  little 
adventure  that  I  will  tell  you;  and,  since  that,  there 
is  an  admirable  chapter  somewhere  in  Voltaire  which 
shows  that  more  extended  fame  is  but  local  on  a 
little  larger  scale;  it  is  the  chapter  of  the  Chinese  who 
goes  into  a  European  bookseller's  shop,  and  is 
amazed  at  finding  none  of  the  works  of  his  most  cele- 
brated countrymen;  while  the  bookseller  finds  the 
stranger  equally  ignorant  of  western  classics. 

Well,  Madam,  here  is  my  tiny  story :  I  went  once 
with  Mr.  Rigby  to  see  a  window  of  painted  glass  at 
Messling,  in  Essex,  and  dined  at  a  better  sort  of  ale- 
house. The  landlady  waited  on  us  and  was  notably 
loquacious,  and  entertained  us  with  bons-mots  and 
funny  exploits  of  Mr.  Charles;  Mr.  Charles  said  this, 
Mr.  Charles  played  such  a  trick  :  oh !  nothing  was  so 
pleasant  as  Mr.  Charles.  But  how  astonished  the 
poor  soul  was  when  we  asked  who  Mr.  Charles  was; 
and  how  much  more  astonished  when  she  found  we 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Charles  Luchyn,  who,  it 
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seems,  is  a  relation  of  Lord  Grimston,  had  lived  in 
their  village,  and  been  the  George  Selwyn  of  half  a 
dozen  cottages. 

If  I  had  a  grain  of  ambitious  pride  left,  it  is  what, 
in  other  respects,  has  been  the  thread  that  has  run 
through  my  life,  that  of  being  forgotten;  so  true, 
except  the  folly  of  being  an  author,  has  been  what  I 
said  last  year  »to  the  Prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  when  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  Freemason,  I  replied,  "  No,  sir;  I 
never  was  anything/'  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry,  for  the  third  time  of  this  letter,  that  I 
have  no  new  village  anecdotes  to  send  your  Ladyship, 
since  they  divert  you  for  a  moment.  I  have  one,  but 
some  months  old.  Lady  Charleville,  my  neighbour, 
told  me  three  months  ago  that,  having  some  company 
with  her,  one  of  them  had  been  to  see  Strawberry. 
i4  Pray,"  said  another,  "  who  is  that  Mr.  Walpole?" 
"  Lord!  "  cried  a  third,  "  don't  you  know  the  great 
epicure,  Mr.  Walpole?"  "  Pho ! "  said  the  first, 

great  epicure  !  you  mean  the  antiquarian."  There, 
Madam,  surely  this  anecdote  may  take  its  place  in  the 
chapter  of  local  fame. 

If  I  have  picked  up  no  recent  anecdotes  on 
our  Common,  I  have  made  a  much  more,  to  me, 
precious  acquisition.  It  is  the  acquaintance  of  two 
young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Berry,  whom  I  first 
saw  last  winter,  and  who  accidentally  took  a  house 
here  with  their  father  for  this  season.  This  story 
is  singular  enough  to  entertain  you.  The  grand- 
father, a  Scot,  had  a  large  estate  in  his  own  country, 
5,ooo/.  a  year  it  is  said;  and  a  circumstance  I  shall 
tell  you  makes  it  probable.  The  eldest  son  married 
for  love  a  woman  with  no  fortune.  The  old  man 
was  enraged  and  would  not  see  him.  The  wife 
died  and  left  these  two  young  ladies.  Their  grand- 
father wished  for  an  heir  male,  and  pressed  the 
widower  to  re-marry,  but  could  not  prevail;  the  son 
declaring  he  would  consecrate  himself  to  his 
daughters  and  their  education.  The  old  man  did  not 
break  with  him  again,  but  much  worse,  totally  dis- 
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inherited  him,  and  left  all  to  his  second  son,  who  very 
handsomely  gave  up  8oo/.  a  year  to  his  elder  brother. 
Mr.  Berry  has  since  carried  his  daughters  for  two  or 
three  years  to  France  and  Italy,  and  they  are  returned 
the  best-informed  and  the  most  perfect  creatures  I 
ever  saw  at  their  age.  They  are  exceedingly  sensible, 
entirely  natural  and  unaffected,  frank,  and,  being 
qualified  to  talk  on  any  subject,  nothing  is  so  easy 
and  agreeable  as  their  conversation — not  more 
apposite  than  their  answers  and  observations.  The 
eldest,  I  discovered  by  chance,  understands  Latin  and 
is  a  perfect  Frenchwoman  in  her  language.  The 
younger  draws  charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably 
Lady  Di's  gipsies,  which  I  lent,  though  for  the  first 
time  of  her  attempting  colours.  They  are  of  pleasing- 
figures;  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with  fine  dark  eyes, 
that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry 
of  face  that  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  pale; 
Agnes,  the  younger,  has  an  agreeable  sensible 
countenance,  hardly  to  be  called  handsome,  but 
almost.  She  is  less  animated  than  Mary,  but  seems, 
out  of  deference  to  her  sister,  to  speak  seldomer,  for 
they  dote  on  each  other,  and  Mary  is  always  praising 
her  sister's  talents.  I  must  even  tell  you  they  dress 
within  the  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies  with  which 
modern  hoydens  overwhelm  and  barricade  their 
persons.  In  short,  good  sense,  information,  sim- 
plicity, and  ease  characterise  the  Berrys;  and  this  is 
not  particularly  mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced, 
but  the  universal  voice  of  all  who  know  them.  The 
first  night  I  met  them  I  would  not  be  acquainted  witl 
them,  having  heard  so  much  in  their  praise  that 
concluded  they  would  be  all  pretension.  The  seconc 
time,  in  a  very  small  company,  I  sat  next  to  Mary 
and  found  her  an  angel  both  inside  and  out.  Now 
do  not  know  which  I  like  best,  except  Mary's  face, 
which  is  formed  for  a  sentimental  novel,  but  is  ter 
times  fitter  for  a  fifty  times  better  thing,  gentee 
comedy.  This  delightful  family  comes  to  me  almos 
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every  Sunday  evening,  as  our  region  is  too  proclam- 
atory  to  play  at  cards  on  the  seventh  day.  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  cards,  but  I  do  disapprove  of  this 
partiality  to  the  youngest  child  of  the  week;  while  the 
other  poor  six  days  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no  souls 
to  save.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Berry  is  a  little 
merry  man  with  a  round  face,  and  you  would  not 
suspect  him  of  so  much  feeling  and  attachment.  I 
make  no  excuse  for  such  minute  details;  for,  if  your 
Ladyship  insists  on  hearing  the  humours  of  my 
district,  you  must  for  once  indulge  me  with  sending 
you  two  pearls  that  I  found  in  my  path. 


202.  VANDALISM. 
To  Richard  Gough,  Esq. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  24,   1789. 

I  shall  heartily  lament  with  you,  Sir,  the  demolition 
of  those  beautiful  chapels  at  Salisbury.  I  was 
scandalised  long  ago  at  the  ruinous  state  in  which 
they  were  indecently  suffered  to  remain.  It  appears 
as  strange,  that,  when  a  spirit  of  restoration  and 
decoration  has  taken  place,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
Barbarous  innovation.  As  much  as  taste  has  improved, 
I  do  not  believe  that  modern  execution  will  equal 
our  models.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only  regret,  not 
)revent.  I  do  not  know  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  even 
3y  sight,  and  certainly  have  no  credit  to  obstruct  any 
of  his  plans.  Should  I  get  sight  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  which 
tt  is  not  easy  to  do,  I  will  remonstrate  against  the 
intended  alteration;  but,  probably,  without  success, 
as  I  do  not  suppose  he  has  authority  enough  to 
interpose  effectually :  still,  I  will  try. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  with  me,  Sir,  that  when 
:amilies  are  extinct,  Chapters  take  the  freedom  of 
removing  ancient  monuments,  and  even  of  selling 
over  again  the  sites  of  such  tombs.  A  scandalous, 
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nay,  dishonest  abuse,  and  very  unbecoming  clergy- 
men !  Is  it  creditable  for  divines  to  traffic  for  con- 
secrated ground,  and  which  the  church  had  already 
sold  ?  I  do  not  wonder  that  magnificent  monuments 
are  out  of  fashion  when  they  are  treated  so  dis- 
respectfully. You,  Sir,  alone,  have  placed  several 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  kind  of  simoniacal  abuse; 
for  to  buy  into  the  church,  or  to  sell  the  church's 
land  twice  over,  breaths  a  similar  kind  of  spirit. 
Perhaps,  as  the  subscription  indicates  taste,  if  some 
of  the  subscribers  could  be  persuaded  to  object  to 
the  removal  of  the  two  beautiful  chapels,  as  contrary 
to  their  view  of  beautifying,  it  might  have  good  effect; 
or,  if  some  letter  were  published  in  the  papers  against 
the  destruction,  as  barbarous  and  the  result  of  bad 
taste,  it  might  divert  the  design.  I  zealously  wish  it1 
were  stopped,  but  I  know  none  of  the  Chapter  or 
subscribers. 


203.  REGRET  FOR  ABSENCE. 
To  the  Miss  Berrys. 

Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1790.     The  day  of  your  de-parture. 

Is  it  possible  to  write  to  my  beloved  friends,  and 
refrain  from  speaking  of  my  grief  for  losing  you; 
though  it  is  but  the  continuation  of  what  I  have  felt 
ever  since  I  was  stunned  by  your  intention  of  going 
abroad  this  autumn  ?  Still  I  will  not  tire  you  with 
it  often.  In  happy  days  I  smiled,  and  called  you  my 
dear  wives  :  now  I  can  only  think  on  you  as  darling 
children  of  whom  I  am  bereaved !  As  such  I  have 
loved  and  do  love  you;  and,  charming  as  you  both 
are,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  remind  myself  that  I 
am  past  seventy-three.  Your  hearts,  your  under- 
standings, your  virtues,  and  the  cruel  injustice  of 
your  fate,  have  interested  me  in  everything  that 
concerns  you;  and  so  far  from  having  occasion  to> 
blush  for  any  unbecoming  weakness,  I  am  proud  of; 
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my  affection  for  you,  and  very  proud  of  your  con- 
descending to  pass  so  many  hours  with  a  very  old 
man,  when  everybody  admires  you,  and  the  most 
insensible  allow  that  your  good  sense  and  information 
(I  speak  of  both)  have  formed  you  to  converse  with 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  sex  as  well  as  your  own; 
and  neither  can  tax  you  with  airs  of  pretension  or 
affectation.  Your  simplicity  and  natural  ease  set  off 
all  your  other  merits — all  these  graces  are  lost  to  me, 
alas!  when  I  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Sensible  as  I  am  to  my  loss,  it  will  occupy  but  part 
of  my  thoughts,  till  I  know  you  safely  landed,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Turin.  Not  till  you  are  there,  and 
I  learn  so,  will  my  anxiety  subside  and  settle  into 
steady,  selfish  sorrow.  I  looked  at  every  weather- 
cock as  I  came  along  the  road  to-day,  and  was  happy 
to  see  every  one  point  north-east.  May  they  do  so 
to-morrow ! 

I  found  here  the  frame  for  Wolsey,  and  to-morrow 
morning  Kirgate  will  place  him  in  it;  and  then  I  shall 
begin  pulling  the  little  parlour  to  pieces,  that  it  may 
be  hung  anew  to  receive  him.  I  have  also  obeyed 
Miss  Agnes,  though  with  regrets;  for,  on  trying  it, 
I  found  her  Arcadia  would  fit  the  place  of  the  picture 
she  condemns,  which  shall  therefore  be  hung  in  its 
room;  though  the  latter  should  give  way  to  nothing 
else,  nor  shall  be  laid  aside,  but  shall  hang  where  I 
shall  see  it  almost  as  often.  I  long  to  hear  that  its 
dear  paintress  is  well;  I  thought  her  not  at  all  so  last 
night.  You  will  tell  me  the  truth,  though  she  in  her 
own  case,  and  in  that  alone,  allows  herself  mental 
reservation. 

Forgive  me  for  writing  nothing  to-night  but  about 
you  two  and  myself.  Of  what  can  I  have  thought 
else?  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  single  person  but  my 
own  servants  since  we  parted  last  night.  I  found  a 
message  here  from  Miss  Howe  to  invite  me  for  this 
evening — do  you  think  I  have  not  preferred  staying 
at  home  to  write  to  you,  as  this  must  go  to  London 
to-morrow  morning  by  the  coach  to  be  ready  for 
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Tuesday's  post.  My  future  letters  shall  talk  of  other 
things,  whenever  I  know  anything  worth  repeating; 
or  perhaps  any  trifle,  for  I  am  determined  to  forbid 
myself  lamentations  that  would  weary  you;  and  the 
frequency  of  my  letters  will  prove  there  is  no  forget  - 
fulness.  If  I  live  to  see  you  again,  you  will  then 
judge  whether  I  am  changed;  but  a  friendship  so 
rational  and  so  pure  as  mine  is,  and  so  equal  for  both, 
is  not  likely  to  have  any  of  the  fickleness  of  youth, 
when  it  has  none  of  its  other  ingredients.  It  was  a 
sweet  consolation  to  the  short  time  that  I  may  have 
left,  to  fall  into  such  a  society;  no  wonder  then  that 
I  am  unhappy  at  that  consolation  being  abridged.  I 
pique  myself  on  no  philosophy,  but  what  a  long  use 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  had  given  me — the 
philosophy  of  indifference  to  most  persons  and  events. 
I  do  pique  myself  on  not  being  ridiculous  at  this  very 
late  period  of  my  life;  but  when  there  is  not  a  grain 
of  passion  in  my  affection  for  you  two,  and  when  you 
both  have  the  good  sense  not  to  be  displeased  at  my 
telling  you  so,  (though  I  hope  you  would  have 
despised  me  for  the  contrary,)  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  your  loss  is  heavy  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  only 
reconciled  to  it  by  hoping  that  a  winter  in  Italy,  and 
the  journeys  and  sea  air,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  two 
constitutions  so  delicate  as  yours.  Adieu!  my 
dearest  friends :  it  would  be  tautology  to  subscribe  a 
name  to  a  letter,  every  line  of  which  would  suit  no 
other  man  in  the  world  but  the  writer. 


204.  Miss  BERRYS  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Miss  Berrys. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Friday  night  late,  Se^t.  16,  1791. 

As  I  am  constantly  thinking  of  you  two,  I  am  as 
constantly  writing  to  you,  when  I  have  a  vacant 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Yesterday  was  red-lettered  in 
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the  almanacs  of  Strawberry  and  Cliveden,  supposing 
you  set  out  towards  them,  as  you  intended;  the  sun 
shone  all  day,  and  the  moon  at  night,  and  all  nature, 
for  three  miles  round,  looked  gay.  Indeed,  we  have 
had  nine  or  ten  days  of  such  warmth  and  serenity, 
(here  called  heat,)  as  I  scarce  remember  when  the 
year  begins  to  have  grey,  or  rather  yellow  hairs. 
All  windows  have  been  flung  up  again  and  fans 
ventilated;  and  it  is  true  that  hay-carts  have  been 
transporting  hay-cocks,  from  a  second  crop,  all  the 
morning  from  Sir  Francis  Basset's  island  opposite  to 
my  windows.  The  setting  sun  and  the  long  autumnal 
shades  enriched  the  landscape  to  a  Claude  Lorrain. 
Guess  whether  I  hoped  to  see  such  a  scene  next  year  : 
if  I  do  not,  may  you !  at  least,  it  will  make  you  talk 
of  me  !  The  gorgeous  season  and  poor  partridges,  I 
hear,  have  emptied  London  entirely,  and  yet  Drury- 
lane  is  removed  to  the  Opera-house.  Do  you  know 
that  Mrs.  Jordan  is  acknowledged  to  be  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  Miss  Brunton  Mrs.  Merry,  but  neither  quits  the 
stage  ?  The  latter's  captain,  I  think,  might  quit  his 
poetic  profession,  without  any^  loss  to  the  public. 
My  gazettes  will  have  kept  you  so  much  au  courant, 
that  you  will  be  as  ready  for  any  conversation  at 
your  return,  as  if  you  had  only  been  at  a  watering- 
place.  In  short,  a  votre  intention,  and  to  make  my 
letters  as  welcome  as  I  can,  I  listen  to  and  bring 
home  a  thousand  things,  which  otherwise  I  should 
not  know  I  heard. 

Lord  Buchan  is  screwing  out  a  little  ephemeral 
fame  from  instituting  a  jubilee  for  Thomson.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  make  my  court  to  Mr.  Berry,  by 
owning  I  would  not  give  this  last  week's  fine  weather 
for  all  the  four  Seasons  in  blank  verse:  There  is 
more  nature  in  six  lines  of  L'Allegro  and  Penseroso, 
than  in  all  the  laboured  imitations  of  Milton.  What 
is  there  in  Thomson  of  original? 
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Berkeley  Square,  Monday  night,  igth. 

You  have  alarmed  me  exceedingly,  by  talking  of 
returning  through  France,  against  which  I  thought 
myself  quite  secure,  or  I  should  not  have  pressed 
you  to  stir,  yet.  I  have  been  making  all  the  inquiries 
I  could  amongst  the  foreign  ministers  at  Richmond, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  belief  of  the  march  of  armies 
towards  France.  Nay,  the  Comte  d'Artois  is  said  to 
be  gone  to  Petersburg;  and  he  must  bring  back 
forces  in  a  balloon,  if  he  can  be  time  enough  to 
interrupt  your  passage  through  Flanders.  One 
thing  I  must  premise,  if,  which  I  deprecate,  you 
should  set  foot  in  France;  I  beg  you  to  burn,  and 
not  bring  a  scrap  of  paper  with  you.  Mere  travel- 
ling ladies,  as  young  as  you,  I  know  have  been 
stopped  and  rifled,  and  detained  in  France  to  have 
their  papers  examined :  and  one  was  rudely  treated, 
because  the  name  of  a  French  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance was  mentioned  in  a  private  letter  to  her,  though 
in  no  political  light.  Calais  is  one  of  the  worst 
places  you  can  pass;  for,  as  they  suspect  money 
being  remitted  through  that  town  to  England,  the 
search  and  delays  there  are  extremely  strict  and 
rigorous.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  sooner  would 
be  bought  infinitely  too  dear  by  your  meeting  with 
any  disturbance;  as  my  impatience  for  your  setting 
out  is  already  severely  punished  by  the  fright  you 
have  given  me.  One  charge  I  can  wipe  off;  but  it 
were  the  least  of  my  faults.  I  never  thought  of  your 
settling  at  Cliveden  in  November,  if  your  house  in 
town  is  free.  All  my  wish  was,  that  you  would  come 
for  a  night  to  Strawberry,  and  that  the  next  day  I 
might  put  you  in  possession  of  Cliveden.  I  did  not 
think  of  engrossing  you  from  all  your  friends,  who 
must  wish  to  embrace  you  at  your  return.  .  .  . 
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205.  His  "WIVES." 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Berkeley  Square,  May  29,   in  the  morning. 

I  returned  from  Strawberry  too  late  yesterday, 
Madam,  to  answer  your  Ladyship's  letter  incontin- 
ently, and  this  morning  I  was  hindered  by  business 
and  company;  but  my  gratitude  is  not  cooled  by 
being  postponed.  I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the 
transcript  of  the  letter  on  my  "  Wives/'  Miss 
Agnes  has  a  finesse  in  her  eyes  and  countenance  that 
does  not  propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging 
on  observation,  and  has  often  made  herself  preferred 
to  her  sister,  who  has  the  most  exactly  fine  features, 
and  only  wants  colour  to  make  her  face  as  perfect 
as  her  graceful  person ;  indeed  neither  has  good 
health  nor  the  air  of  it.  Miss  Mary's  eyes  are 
grave,  but  she  is  not  so  herself;  and,  having  much 
more  application  than  her  sister,  she  converses 
readily,  and  with  great  intelligence,  on  all  subjects. 
Agnes  is  more  reserved,  but  her  compact  sense 
very  striking,  and  always  to  the  purpose.  In  short, 
they  are  extraordinary  beings,  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  partiality  for  them;  and  since  the  ridicule  can 
only  fall  on  me,  and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw- 
for  its  being  said  that  I  a'm  in  love  with  one  of  them 
—people  shall  choose  which :  it  is  as  much  with  both 
as  either,  and  I  am  infinitely  too  old  to  regard  the 
qit'en  dit  on.  .  .  . 

206.  PARIS   MASSACRES. 
To  Miss  Hannah  More, 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  21,   1792. 

MY  DEAR  SAINT  HANNAH  : 

I  have  frequently  been  going  to  write  to  you, 
but  checked  myself.  You  are  so  good  and  so 
bad,  that  I  feared  I  should  interrupt  some  act  of 
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benevolence  on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  you 
would  not  answer  my  letter  in  three  months.  I  am 
glad  to  find,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  that  the  way 
to  make  you  answer  is  not  to  speak  first.  But,  ah! 
I  am  a  brute  to  upbraid  any  moment  of  your  silence, 
though  I  regretted  it,  when  I  hear  that  your  kind 
intentions  have  been  prevented  by  frequent  cruel 
pain !  and  that  even  your  rigid  abstemiousness  does 
not  remove  your  complaints.  Your  heart  is  always 
aching  for  others,  and  your  head  for  yourself. 
Yet  the  latter  never  hinders  the  activity  of  the  former. 
What  must  your  tenderness  not  feel  now,  when 
a  whole  nation  of  monsters  is  burst  forth  ?  The 
second  massacre  of  Paris  has  exhibited  horrors  that 
even  surpass  the  former.  Even  the  Queen's  women 
were  butchered  in  the  Tuileries,  and  the  tigers 
chopped  off  the  heads  from  the  dead  bodies,  and 
tossed  them  into  the  flames  of  the  palace.  The 
tortures  of  the  poor  King  and  Queen,  from  the 
length  of  their  duration,  surpass  all  example;  and 
the  brutal  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated  on 
the  loth,  all  invention.  They  were  dragged  through 
the  Place  Vendome  to  see  the  statue  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  fragments,  and  told  it  was  to  be  the 
King's  fate;  and  he,  the  most  harmless  of  men,  was 
told  he  is  a  monster;  and  this  after  three  years  of 
sufferings.  King,  and  Queen,  and  children,  were 
shut  up  in  a  room,  without  nourishment,  for  twelve 
hours.  One  who  was  a  witness  has  come  over,  and 
says  he  found  the  Queen  sitting  on  the  floor, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  in  every  limb,  and  her  sweet 
boy  the  Dauphin  asleep  against  her  knee !  She  has 
not  one  woman  to  attend  her  that  she  ever  saw,  but 
a  companion  of  her  misery,  the  King's  sister,  an 
heroic  virgin  saint,  who,  on  the  former  irruption  into 
the  palace,  flew  to  and  clung  to  her  brother,  and 
being  mistaken  for  the  Queen,  and  the  hellish  fiends 
wishing  to  murder  her,  and  somebody  aiming  to 
undeceive  them,  she  said,  "Ah!  ne  les  detrompez 
pas!"  Was  not  that  sentence  the  sublime  of 
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innocence  ?  But  why  do  I  wound  your  thrilling 
nerves  with  the  relation  of  such  horrible  scenes  ? 
Your  blackmanity  must  allow  some  of  its  tears  to 
these  poor  victims.  For  my  part,  I  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  politics,  if  one  can  so  term  these  tragedies, 
which  make  one  harbour  sentiments  one  naturally 
abhors;  but  can  one  refrain  without  difficulty  from 
exclaiming  such  wretches  should  be  exterminated  ? 
They  have  butchered  hecatombs  of  Swiss,  even  to 
porters  in  private  houses,  because  they  often  are, 
and  always  are  called,  Le  Suisse.  Think  on  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  probably  more,  butchered  on  the 
loth,  in  the  space  of  eight  hours.  Think  on  premiums 
voted  for  the  assassination  of  several  princes,  and 
do  not  think  that  such  execrable  proceedings  have 
been  confined  to  Paris;  no,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  &c., 
are  still  smoking  with  blood !  Scarce  the  Alecto  of 
the  North,  the  legislatress  and  the  usurper  of  Poland 
[Catherine  II.],  has  occasioned  the  spilling  of  larger 
torrents !  .  .  . 

As  you  interest  yourself  about  a  certain  trumpery 
old  person  I  with  infinite  gratitude  will  add  a  line 
on  him.  He  is  very  tolerably  well,  weak  enough 
certainly,  yet  willing  to  be  contented;  he  is  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  he  is  at  his  best.  Nobody  grows 
stronger  at  seventy-five,  nor  recovers  the  use  of 
limbs  half  lost;  nor — though  neither  deaf  nor  blind, 
nor  in  the  latter  most  material  point  at  all  impaired; 
nor,  as  far  as  he  can  find  on  strictly  watching  himself, 
much  damaged  as  to  common  uses  in  his  intellects 
—does  the  gentleman  expect  to  avoid  additional 
decays,  if  his  life  shall  be  further  protracted.  He 
has  been  too  fortunate  not  to  be  most  thankful  for 
the  past,  and  most  submissive  for  what  is  to  come, 
be  it  more  or  less.  He  forgot  to  say  that  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  towards  those  he  loves  and  esteems  has 
not  suffered  the  least  diminution,  and  consequently 
he  is  as  fervently  as  ever  Saint  Hannah's  most  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

ORFORD. 
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207.  PARIS  MASSACRES. 
To  Miss  Hannah  More. 

Berkeley  Square,  Feb.  9,   1793. 

MY  HOLY  HANNAH, 

With  your  innate  and  usual  goodness  and 
sense,  you  have  done  me  justice  by  guessing  exactly 
at  the  cause  of  my  long  silence.  You  have  been 
apt  to  tell  me  that  my  letters  diverted  you.  How 
then  could  I  write,  when  it  was  impossible  but  to 
attrist  you !  when  I  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
unparalleled  horrors!  and  but  awaken  your  sensi- 
bility, if  it  slumbered  for  a  moment!  What  mind 
could  forget  the  loth  of  August  and  the  2d  of 
September;  and  that  the  black  and  bloody  year  1792 
has  plunged  its  murderous  dagger  still  deeper,  and 
already  made  1793  still  more  detestably  memorable ! 
though  its  victim  has  at  last  been  rewarded  for  four 
years  of  torture  by  forcing  from  him  every  kind  of 
proof  of  the  most  perfect  character  that  ever  sat  on 
a  throne.  Were  these,  alas!  themes  for  letters? 
Nay,  am  I  not  sure  that  you  have  been  still  more 
shocked  by  a  crime  that  passes  even  the  guilt  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  poor  Louis,  to  hear  of  atheism 
avowed,  and  the  avowal  tolerated  by  monsters  calling 
themselves  a  National  Assembly !  But  I  have  no 
words  that  can  reach  the  criminality  of  such  inferno- 
human  beings,  but  must  compose  a  term  that  aims 
at  conveying  my  idea  of  them.  For  the  future  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  call  them  the  French;  I  hope  no 
other  nation  will  ever  deserve  to  be  confounded  with 
them! 

Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  another  reason  for 
wishing  to  burn  my  pen  entirely :  all  my  ideas  are 
confounded  and  overturned;  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  I  ever  learned  in  the  seventy-first  years  of  my 
seventy-five  was  not  wrong  and  false :  common 
sense,  reasoning,  calculation,  conjecture  from 
analogy  and  from  history  of  past  events,  all,  all 
have  been  baffled;  nor  am  I  sure  that  what  used  to 
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be  thought  the  result  of  experience  and  wisdom  was 
not  a  mass  of  mistakes.  Have  I  not  found,  do  I  not 
find,  that  the  invention  of  establishing  metals  as  the 
signs  of  property  was  an  useless  discovery,  or  at 
least  only  useful  till  the  art  of  making  paper  was 
found  out  ?  Nay,  the  latter  is  preferable  to  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  ores  were  adulterated  and  cried  down, 
nobody  would  take  them  in  exchange.  Depreciate 
paper  as  much  as  you  will,  and  it  will  still  serve  all 
tht  purposes  of  barter.  Tradesmen  still  keep  shops, 
stock  them  with  goods,  and  deliver  their  commodities 
for  those  coined  rags.  Poor  Reason,  where  art 
thou?  .  . 

Let  me  joften  my  tone  a  little,  and  harmonise  your 
poor  mind  by  sweeter  accents.  In  this  deluge  of 
triumphant  enormities,  what  traits  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  may  be  gleaned !  Did  you  hear  of 
Madam  Elizabeth,  the  King's  sister?  a  saint  like 
yourself.  She  doted  on  her  brother,  for  she  certainly 
knew  his  soul.  In  the  tumult  in  July,  hearing  the 
populace  and  the  poissardes  had  broken  into  the 
palace,  she  flew  to  the  King,  and  by  embracing  him 
tried  to  shield  his  person.  The  populace  took  her 
for  the  Queen,  cried  out  4<  Voila  cette  chienne,  cette 
Autrichienne !  "  and  were  proceeding  to  violence. 
Somebody,  to  save  her,  screamed  "  Ce  n'est  pas  la 

Reine,   c'est ."     The   Princess   said,    "Ah!    mon 

Dieu !  ne  les  detrompez  pas."  If  that  was  not  the 
most  sublime  instance  of  perfect  innocence  ready 
prepared  for  death,  I  know  not  where  to  find  one. 
Sublime  indeed,  too,  was  the  sentence  of  good  father 
Edgeworth,  the  King's  confessor,  who,  thinking  his 
royal  penitent  a  little  dismayed  just  before  the  fatal 
stroke,  cried  out,  "  Montez,  digne  fils  de  St.  Louis! 
Le  ciel  vous  est  ouvert."  The  holy  martyr's  counte- 
nance brightened  up,  and  he  submitted  at  once.  Such 
victims,  such  confessors  as  those,  and  Monsieur  de 
Malesherbes,  repair  some  of  the  breaches  in  human 
nature  made  by  Orleans,  Condorcet,  Santerre,  and  a 
legion  of  evil  spirits.  .  .  . 
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208.  A   GHOST   STORY. 
To  the  Miss  Berrys. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Saturday  night,  Sept.  27,  1794. 

...  I  wish  you  had  seen  Canterbury  some  years 
ago,  before  they  whitewashed  it;  for  it  is  so  coarsely 
daubed,  and  thence  the  gloom  is  so  totally  destroyed, 
and  so  few  tombs  remain  for  so  vast  a  mass,  that  I 
was  shocked  at  the  nudity  of  the  whole.  If  you  should 
go  thither  again,  make  the  Cicerone  show  you  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  east  window,  which  does  open,  and 
exhibits  a  most  delicious  view  of  the  ruins  of 
St.  Austin's. 

Mention  of  Canterbury  furnishes  me  with  a  very 
suitable  opportunity  for  telling  you  a  remarkable 
story,  which  I  had  from  Lady  Onslow  t'other  night, 
and  which  was  related  to  her  by  Lord  Ashburnham, 
on  whose  veracity  you  may  depend.  In  the  hot 
weather  of  this  last  summer,  his  lordship's  very  old 
uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  waked  in  his 
palace  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  his  bed- 
chamber door  being  opened,  when  a  female  figure, 
all  in  white,  entered,  and  sat  down  near  him.  The 
prelate,  who  protests  he  was  not  frightened,  said  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  but  not  with  the  usual  triple 
adjuration,  "  Who  are  you?  "  Not  a  word  of  reply; 
but  the  personage  heaved  a  profound  sigh.  The 
Bishop  rang  the  bell;  but  the  servants  were  so  sound 
asleep,  that  nobody  heard  him.  He  repeated  his 
question:  still  no  answer;  but  another  deep  sigh. 
Then  the  apparition  took  some  papers  out  of  the 
ghost  of  its  pocket,  and  began  to  read  them  to  itself. 
At  last,  when  the  Bishop  had  continued  to  ring,  and 
nobody  to  come,  the  spectre  rose  and  departed  as 
sedately  as  it  had  arrived.  When  the  servants  did  at 
length  appear,  the  Bishop  cried,  "Well!  what  have 
you  seen?"  "Seen,  my  Lord!"  "Ay,  seen;  or 
who,  what  is  the  woman  that  has  been  here?" 
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"  Woman !  my  Lord ! "  (I  believe  one  of  the  fellows 
smiled;  though,  to  do  her  justice,  Lady  Onslow  did 
not  say  so.)  In  short,  when  my  Lord  had  related 
his  vision,  his  domestics  did  humbly  apprehend  that 
his  Lordship  had  been  dreaming;  and  so  did  his  whole 
family  the  next  morning,  for  in  this  our  day  even  a 
bishop's  household  does  not  believe  in  ghosts :  and 
yet  it  is  most  certain  that  the  good  man  had  been  in 
no  dream,  and  told  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen; 
for,  as  the  story  circulated,  and  diverted  the  ungodly 
at  -the  prelate's  expense,  it  came  at  last  to  the  ears 
of  a  keeper  of  a  mad-house  in  the  diocese,  who  came 
and  deposed,  that  a  female  lunatic  under  his  care 
had  escaped  from  his  custody,  and,  finding  the 
gate  of  the  palace  open,  had  marched  up  to  my 
Lord's  chamber.  The  deponent  further  said,  that 
his  prisoner  was  always  reading  a  bundle  of  papers. 
I  have  known  stories  of  ghosts,  solemnly  authenti- 
cated, less  credible;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  this, 
attested  by  a  father  of  our  own  church.  .  .  . 


209.  DEATH   OF   THE    DUCHESS    OF   RICHMOND. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Strawberry  Hill,   Nov.   13,    1796. 

I  have  very  few  leaves  left,  indeed,  Madam,  and 
feel  how  fast  they  fall!  Your  ladyship's  remem- 
brance of  the  perishing  old  trunk  still,  I  see  with 
gratitude,  hangs  upon  it  and  honours  it  like  a  trophy, 
when  a  severe  new  blast  has  sadly  shaken  it !  I  had 
loved  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  most  affectionately 
from  the  moment  I  first  knew  her,  when'  she  was  but 
five  years  old;  her  sweet  temper  and  unalterable  good 
nature  had  made  her  retain  a  friendship  for  and  con- 
fidence in  me  that  was  more  steady  than  I  ever  found 
in  any  other  person  to  whom  I  have  been  the  most 
attached.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  !  I  had  flattered  myself 
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the  last  time  I  saw  her  five  months  ago,  for  she  came 
to  me  twice  when  I  was  so  extremely  ill  last  winter 
in  town,  that  she  would  recover.  She  has  languished 
ever  since,  suffered  terribly,  as  much  as  could  be 
discovered  under  her  invincible  patience  and  silence; 
but  she  is  gone,  and  I  am  still  here,  though  above 
twenty  years  older ! 

The  Duke,  who  is  exceedingly  afflicted,  and  retains 
all  her  servants,  and  pensioned  them  all  for  their 
lives,  has  sent  me,  as  the  dear  soul  had  desired  him, 
one  of  her  own  rings.  I  can  never  put  it  on. my 
swelled  fingers,  but  I  will  for  ever  carry  it  about  me, 
while  there  is  any  for  ever  for  me ! 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Lady,  for  not  being  able  to 
restrain  this  gush  of  grief  when  my  heart  was  full, 
and  you  put  the  pen  into  my  hand.  Though  so  pain- 
ful to  me  to  write,  I  could  not  have  the  patience  to 
dictate — but  I  must  take  another  day  before  I  can 
finish. 


210.  RESIGNATION. 
To  the  Countess  of  Ossory. 

Jan.    15,    1797. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM, 

You  distress  me  infinitely  by  showing  my  idle 
notes,  which  I  cannot  conceive  can  amuse  anybody. 
My  old  fashioned  breeding  impels  me  every  now  and 
then  to  reply  to  the  letters  you  honour  me  with 
writing,  but  in  truth  very  unwillingly,  for  I  seldom 
can  have  anything  particular  to  say;  I  scarce  go  out 
of  my  own  house,  and  then  only  to  two  or  three  very 
private  places,  where  I  see  nobody  that  really  knows 
anything,  and  what  I  learn  comes  from  Newspapers, 
that  collect  intelligence  from  coffee-houses,  con- 
sequently what  I  neither  believe  nor  report.  At 
home  I  see  only  a  few  charitable  elders,  except  about 
four-score  nephews  and  nieces  of  various  ages,  who 
are  each  brought  to  me  about  once  a-year,  to  stare 
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at  me  as  the  Methusalem  of  the  family,  and  they 
can  only  speak  of  their  own  contemporaries,  which 
interest  me  no  more  than  if  they  talked  of  their  dolls, 
or  bats  and  balls.  Must  not  the  result  of  all  this, 
Madam,  make  me  a  very  entertaining  correspondent  ? 
And  can  such  letters  be  worth  showing  ?  or  can  I 
have  any  spirit  when  so  old  and  reduced  to  dictate  ? 
Oh !  my  good  Madam,  dispense  with  me  from  such 
a  task,  and  think  how  it  must  add  to  it  to  apprehend 
such  letters  being  shown.  Pray  send  me  no  more 
such  laurels,  which  I  desire  no  more  than  their  leaves 
when  decked  with  a  scrap  of  tinsel  and  stuck  on 
twelfth-cakes  that  lie  on  the  shop-boards  of  pastry- 
cooks at  Christmas.  I  shall  be  quite  content  with  a 
sprig  of  rosemary  thrown  after  me,  when  the  parson 
of  the  parish  commits  my  dust  to  dust.  Till  then, 
pray,  Madam,  accept  the  resignation  of  your 

Ancient  servant, 

ORFORD. 
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